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ADVER 




X HE fiitorablc rccq>tion with which the former volume of thti 
work was honoured, the rapid falc of two very large editions ia 
Great Britain, and the avidity with which it was tranflattd into 
foreign languages and re-publifhed in Ireland and America, ren- 
der it unneceffary for the editor to expatiate on the nature and uti- 
lity of the defign. 

In the preface to that volume, he defcribed at large the pectt- 
liar advantages pofleffed by contemporary over pofthumous bio- 
graphy ; and he conceives that the fpirit of candour and mode- 
rat ion^ in which the fcvcral memoirs were wntten, tended to ref- 
cue this fpecies of writing from much of the obloquy under which 
it had previoufly laboured* 

The fame fpirit has direAed the formation of the prefent vo- 
lume ; and the editor hopes it will be found that the various wri- 
ters of the following pages have fully availed themfelves of the 
advantages refulting from living obfervation, uninfluenced by the 
prejudices which too frequently disfigure the opinions of contem- 
poraries* 

The memoirs in the prefent, as in the former, have been com- 
municated by the perfons whofe initials or afFumed fignatures are 
affixed to them. Thefe perfons in general have an immediate 
knowledge of the individuals refpt£ting whom they write, and 
are able to beflow on their refpe£tive articles a due degree of au- 
thenticity and copioufnefs. It rcfults, however, as a confequence 
of this neceffary arrangement, that the work contains much varia- 
tion of ftylcy and confiderable inequality of literary merit. Thus, 
while yom^ articles only recommend themfelves as containing a 
fimple ftatement of fa^s, others^ communicated by gentlemen of 
diftinguiihed literary attainments, abound in moral and critical 
obfiervations, and combine, with uNqyESTioNABLS authen^ 
T I CITY, the graces of elegant compofition« 

It IS prefumed that no fentiment has place in this volume 
ivUch can give a moment's pain to any of the perfonages whofc 
nemoirs are iaferted. Corredions of any fuch paflages, fhould 
they unfortunately exift, and valuable and authentic communica- 
tions or additions to any of the articles, will henceforward be 
a£Bxed to each fubfcqucnt volume in the form of an Appendix. 
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JERVIS, EARL ST. VINCENT. 

— — VINCENTI CORONA. 

\LJ PON that column, which a grateful country meditates to* 
creft in commemoration of naval viSories, glorious beyond 
example and important beyond calculation, the chiffel of the 
artift (hall not infcribe a name more defervedly efteemcd and 
honoured jhan that of Jervis, nor (hall the pen of the hif- 
torian record a vidory more glorious than that whence this 
brave commander derives his title. 

While fculptureandhiftory thus commemorate the achieve- 
ment^ curiofity, laudably inquifitive, inquires the name and 
charadler of the individual who performed it; and the writer 
of the biographic fketcb, occafionally quitting the anecdote 
which gratifies curiofity, rifes into the confequence of the 
hiftorian, and records a brilliant event in the annak of his 
country. 

Earl St. Vincent, although fixty-five years of age, fifty- 
five of which have been fpent in the fcrvicc, ftill retains 

«* A fparklifig eye beneath a veteran brow.^* 

His Lordfhip pofleiTes all the fire and energy of youth tem- 
pered with all the maturec experience and deliberative wifdom 
i799-i8oo« . B %& 






Z EARL ST. VINCENT. 

of age. He is defcended from an ancient and refpedable fa- 
mily in StafFord-fhire, and is the fecond and youngeft fon of 
Swynfen Jervis, Efq. barrifter-at-law, counfel to the Adini- 
falty, and auditor of Gneenwich-HoTpital ; and his n^other 
was the fifter of Sir Thomas Parker, Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer. / 

At the early period of ten years of age, his Lordfhip 
quitted Burton Grammar-School,* where he imbibed the ru- 
diments of his education, and entered into the navy, a fer- 
vice in which he was probably induced to embark from his 
father's fituation in the Admiralty. 

The foundation of thofe principles of naval difcipline and 
fuperior feamanfhip, which his Lord(hip has upon all occad- 
ons fo confpicuouAy and effectually difplayed, was firft laid un- 
der that diftinguiihed ofEcer Lord Hawke, to whofe prind- 
ples, although that great commander is now no more, the 
Britifh navy is in no inconiiderablp degree indebted for thip 
fame it has acquired. 

The probationary interval of fervitude, pafled in the capa- 
city of mid^iipman until rifing to the rank of lieutenant, 
afibrds little fcope for general obfervation or public notice ; it 
is enough, that, in this capacity, the more private but not 
lefs meritorious duties are performed under the eye and appro- 
bation of the fuperior officers ; but it is allowed by all who 
knew his Lordfliip in that fubordinate capacity, that he was 
here diftinguiihed for that prompt obedjence to command 
which conftitutes, in the opinion of his Lordfliip, the life and 
foul of naval difcipline. 

Soon after the peace, his Lordfliip was fent to France to 
acquire thofe accomplifliments which are requifite in an ex- 
tenfive intercourfe with the world, and perfeS himfelf in the 
French language, an almoft-indifpenfable requifite in the edu- 
cation of a naval officer. 

The limits afligaed to (bis flsetch. do not allow us to trace 
bi^ Lordfliip through the refpedive gradations of lieutenapt, 

^ Mr; Mevx» the hapwthyf^ (>ne of hit JLonUhip> cotcmpqirariesf 

or 
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0r rnafier and commander, thofc more prominent points onlj^ 
of general obfervation and biftorical record muft confequently 
form this biographic portrait, accompanied by fuch infonna« 
tbn and anecdote as may gratify reafonable ciiriofity, delU 
neated with that fidelity, and, at the fame time, coofiftent 
with that delicacy, which ought always to be cbferved. m 
Iketching the portrait of a living charafter. 

The dates of his Lordfliip's commiflion as a lieutenant 
and matter and commander, together with the ferviccs he 
performed, are here not touched upon, becaufe the fplendoif 
of his later achievements is fo confpicuous, as to render theft 
details, (neceffary, perhaps, in other lives,) in his chara£ter9 
more eafily to be difpenfed with. This, therefore, we fball 
pafs orer, with the obfervation, that, in the year 1760, his 
Lordfhip was promoted to the rank of poft-captain, and ferved 
fome time upon the Weft-India ftation. 

In the memorable engagement between the French and 
Britiih fleets, on the 27th and 28th of July, 1778, his Lord* 
ihip commanded the Foudroyant, which was the next {hip 
to the Vi<^ry, and as clofely engaged and as much difabled 
as any fliip in the fleet. Indeed it is impoffible to convey a- 
better idea of his Lordfhip's character and opinion, relative 
to that engagement, than by the following extrafts from the 
clear, confiftent, and pointed, teftimony which he gave upon 
the courts-martial called upon Admiral Keppel. 

Upon the following quc?»ftion being put by the Admiral, 

^ Your ftation being neareft me during the purfuit of 
the enemy and after the aftion, which gave you an oppor- 
tunity of obferving my conduft, and of feeing obje<Sts nearly 
in the fame point of view with myfelf, I defire you will ftate 
to the court any inftance, if you faw or knew of any fuch, 
in which I negligently performed my duty on the 27th or 
28th of July? 

J. With great refpeft to you, fir, and deference to the 
court, I hope I {ball be indulged with having that que{lion 
put by the c<»irt. 

B 2 The 



4 EARL ST. VINCENT. 

The Judge-Advocate, mutatis mutandis^ then put the qucf- 
tion. 

J. I feel myfclf bound to anfwer that queftion.' I believe 
k to be confonant to the general practice of fea courts-mar-^ 
tial. — ^I cannot boaft of a bng acquaintance with Admiral 
Keppel ; I never had the honour of ferving under him before ; 
but I am happy in this opportunity to declare to this court, 
and to the whole world, that, during the whole time that 
the Englifh fleet was ia fight of the French fleet, he dif- 
played the greateft naval Jkill and ability and the holdejl enter- 
prife upon the 2']th of July\ whichj With the promptitude of 
Sir Robert Harland^ will be fubjeSls of ?ny admiration and 
imitation as long as I live. 

From the evidence given upon this trial it appears, that 
the Foudroyant, which had got into her ftation about three? 
and never left it till four the next morning, was very clofely. 
engaged, and in a moil difabled ftate. Her main-maft had 
received a (hot very near through the head and lodged in the 
cheek, which pafled through the heart of the mafl: ; and fe- 
Veral other (hot. in different places ; her fore-maft had alfo; 
received feveral fhot; a large excavation had. been made in 
her bowfprit near the centre ; the fore-topmaft was fo difabled, 
that it was obliged to be reefed, and the mizen was totally 
difabled; every rope of her running-rigging cut, and her 
fhrouds demolifhed; no braces or bowlines* left, and fcarcely. 
any hallyards : fore- ftay, fpring^flay, and topfail-ties, and the 
foot-rope of the fore-topfail, fhot away : her fails alfo were 
very much fhattered. 

In this mofl difabled flatc, the Foudroyant was not in a 
condition to chafe, but kept her flation next the VicSfcory, as 
far to windvt^ard as poflible. " I was covetous of wind^** faid 
this brave oflicer, *' hecaufe^ difabled as I then was^ I conceived 
the advantage^ of the wind could only carry me again into ac^ ~ 
tisnJ' 

.'Being afked fonie queflions. relative to the pofition of the ' 
vice-admiral and his diviflon, his Lordfhip poinitedly replied, 
- '. tha 
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that " he was not a competent judge of that part of the Jleety 
he zvas very attentive to the admiraL'* 

Nor was the fpeciai pleadings attempted to be introduced 
relative to iiny varifince between his evidence and the log- 
book, capable of afFe<Sing him. His Lordfhip declared hr" 
always gave his teftimony from his own obfervation. His 
queftions were not fhaped to anfwers ; nor would he, in any 
cafe, be compelled to fwear to what was fet down in the log- 
book, but only from what he (aw or knew. 

Indeed, throughout the whole of this examination, his Lord- 
fliip's prefence of mind, readinefs and point in anfwer, and 
unfhaken firmnefs, has demonft rated, that his intellc£tual fa- 
culties, are by no means inferior to his fuccefsful intrepidity 
in the heat of battle. 

We come now to detail the particulars, to ufe the words 
of Admiral Harrington, then commander-in-chief, of one of 
the moft brilliant a(3ions which had occurred during the' 
American war, namely, the capture of the Pegafe ; an adion 
which decidedly proved that fpscies of happy valour, which 
conftitutes the leading feature of his Lordftiip's profcflional 
character, in the month of April, 1782, Admiral Harrington 
failed for the Bay of Bifcay with twelve fail of the line; 
and, when a (hort diftance off UQiant, Captain M'Bridc, 
commanding the jlrtois^ which was very far a-head, made the 
fignal for difcovering an enemy's fleet. In confcquence of 
which the Admiral hove out the fignal fbr a general chafe, 
and about three o'clock the enemy became vifible ; but the 
AdmiraKs (hip, the Britannia^ was left very far a-flern by 
many of the prime-failing Ihips, amon^ftwhich, the Foudroy- 
ant. Captain Jerv is, fo far outftripped the ^ reft, that, when 
night came on, with hazy weather, he foon loft them entirely, 
but ftill kept a full view of the enemy, whom he purfued 
with unremitting vigour. The chafed fljct confifted of eigli- 
te^n fail, laden with provifion and ammuiution, and cojntain- 
ihg a qonfiderable number of tropps for the fupply of the 
f ri^nch fleet and forQes in the iLaft Indies, being particularly 

to 
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to fupply the lofs of that convoy which had been taken by 
Admiral Kcmpenfelt in the preceding winter : they had failed 
irom Breft only the day before, and were under the protec*.. 
tion of the ProteSfeur and Pigafe of 74 guns each, PjiSfioH- 
naire of 64 guns, armed en flutCi and a frigate. The Fou- 
droyant gained fo faft upon the chace, that it was evident 
they could not efcape without an engagement ; the convoy 
was therefore difperfed by fignal ; and the two French fcVenty- 
fours having confulted together, it was determined, that, as 
the ProteSfeur had a large quantity of money on-board, (he 
fkould make the beft of her way ; and that, if fighting wa« 
inevitable, the Pigafe^ fhould abide the confequence, A little 
before one A. M. the Foudraydnt came up, and was clofely 
engaged with the Pegafe^ commanded by the Chevalier de Sil- 
lans. This a(fiion was extremely fierce whilft it lafted; 
but within lefs than an hour from its commencement, hi« 
Lordlhip laid the French (hip aboard on the larboard quar- 
fcr, and the Pegafe was compelled to ftrike. Nothing could 
have aflFbrded a more ftriking inftance. of the decided fupe- 
riority of feamanfhip and difcipline on the one fide, and of 
the great effefts which thefe qualifications produced on the 
other, than the circumftances of this gallant a(^iont On 
board the Pegafe^ 80 were killed and "wounded; the hull, 
mafts, and yards, of the French (hip were materially injured; 
and the damage (he fuftained was beyond any thing that 
could have been fuppofed, confidering the fhort time (he was 
engaged; while die Foudr$yant fuftained but little injury; 
not a man was killed, none mortally, ^nd his Lordfhip the 
worft wounded.* At this time, the fea was fo rough, that 
it was with great difficulty that bis Lord(bip5 with the lofs 
of two boats, could put an officer and eighty men on board 
the prize. Soon after this was effected, the Foudroyant and 
Pigafe loft fight of e^ch other ; but the ^eeuy fortunately 

* His I<ordihip was wounded by a fplinter, which (Iruck him on the tepiple» 
life 0fia£N of wMch hm neter bwa r^nnovedy as his ^yes have ever fince been 
aflk^ied. ]rhe engs^Rement betwien tbe Foudroyant and the Pigafe have beea 
adnufitbly depidsd oy Serres, who has devoted two pidures to the fttlyeftt 
i^iuli ar€ now in 0e poflcifion of the Marquis of Lanfdown. 

coming 
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doming up^ tbok pofieilion of het. la cohfequenc^ of tbti 
gallant adion, Captain Jervis was honoured with the infign^ 
of Knight of the Bath ; an^ about this period^ was married 
to his firft couiin, Mifs Parker, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Parker. 

Previous to die commencenrent of the prefent war^ hit 
Lordibip, who, in the year 1787, had been promoted to the 
rank of rear-admiral of the blue, and in the year X790 to 
that of rear-admiral of the white, a£):ed and voted with the 
Oppofition; but, when the war had actually commenced, he 
confidered himfelf as bound in honour to make a tender of 
his fervices; which, highly creditable to the judgement o£ 
adminiftration, was immediately accepted, and he was ap* 
pointed to command the fquadron, deftined to co-operate with 
Sir Charles Grey in the reducSion of the French Weft-India 
iflands.* In this toilfome far vice, with the moft formidable 
difficulties to encounter, the fpirit and perfeverance of theie 
brave commanders (hone pre-eminently confpicuous ; and thie 
London Gazette Extraordinary, in the month of April, I794t 
announced the important intelligence, that, on the i6th ol 
March preceding^ the whole ifland of Martinique had been 
captured from the French, excepting the forts Bourbon and 
Royalj which were then clofely befieged ; and, on the 26th 
of the fame month, difpatches from the commander-in-chief 
were received, containing intelligence of the complete con* 
queft of the ifland of Martinique by the furrender of the fort 
Sourion: five ftand of colours laid down by the garrifoHy 
together with two colours' of Fort Bourbon^ were fent and 
prefented to his Majefty, This was a battle on both fides 
hardly fought; and Sir Charles Grey thus handfomely bears 
teftimony to the gallantry of his opponents : " The gallant 
defence," faid Sir Charles, " made by General RochambeaM 
and his garrifon, was ftrongly manifefted on entering Fort 
Bourbon, as there was fcarce an inch of ground untouched 

'^ About' ten thoufand men, originally deilined for this iervice, wert dnkficed. 
fA wd€fiq>k)jfi4ka^ckpcditioatDtbtc0aftG<Fnai^ 
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by our (hot and (hells j and it is but juftice to fay, that it did 
them the higheft honour." 

The remainder of the French Weft-India iflands foon 
after followed the example of Martinique ; but, in confe- 
quence of the ficknefs of the troops, and for want of fuf* 
fi:ient reinforcement, thefe cortquefts could not be retained. 

Earl St. Vincent returned home from this expedition with 
his health confiderably injured, and very much emaciated, 
from the efFeds of the yellow fever; but, though his body 
was vifibly impaired, his ftrong and ardent mind-could not 
long brook inadion; and, after the (hort interval of four 
months' repofe, he was difpatched to fucceed Admiral Ho* 
tham in command of the Mediterranean fquadron, where he 
blocked up the Spaniflj fleet and bombarded Cadiz ; to which, 
according to the accounts of the Paris papers, whofe autho- 
rity upon this occafion need not be fufpected, he did confi- 
dcrable damage. Indeed, the fervices he had performed upon 
this ftation, in blocking up the Spanifli fleet and protedting 
the coafts of Italy, in addition to his- former meritorious 
achievements, had fo recommended him to his Majefty, that 
it was in comtemplation to raife him to tU' dignity of the 
peerage, and a patent was actually ordered to be prepared 
for that purpofe, when the news of the glorious defeat of the 
Spanifli fleet was firf)- announced. 

Before we enter upon the detail of this memorable vi(3ory, 
in juftice to the charatSer of his Lordfhip, we are bound to 
jnake fome brief remarks upon the fituation of the country, 
which are neceflary to appreciate more juftly the value of 
fuch diftinguiflied fervices. 

During the year 1797, the war between Great Britain and 
France was almoft cxclufively confined to naval operations, in 
which the (kill and aftivity of Britifh feamen were eminently 
confpicuous, and a feries of fplendid victories had animated 
thc^ir fpirit to a moft uncommon height :-f-ftill it mujft be rc^ 
inarked, that the enemies of Great Britain had alfo confidera- 
bly increafed. The S^niards, negligent of their better in<« 

terefts, 
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tercfts, too fubfervient to the fatal influence of the Great 
Nation ! had agreed to co-operate in its defolating principles; 
and the navy of Spain and Holland was to have joined that 
of France. 

About this period, the confpiracy, which had been long 
forming in Ireland, began to wear the more open charafter of 
bold and avowed rebellion. The confpirators relying upon 
the proteflion of France, which could only be afforded by 
fo formidable a concentration of naval force as would have 
been produced by the junction of the three navies, and which 
feemed dif&cult at that period to prevent, began to be more 
bold and open in their condud. A general gloom pervaded 
the country ; and never was there a period which required a 
greater effort to revive the drooping fpirits of his country- 
men, than the period of this enterprifing vidory. 

The country was, at this time, on all fides, threatened 
with invafion ; the very bulwarks of the nation tottered j 
and ^he Irifh coafpiracy had infeded the Britifh fleet, which 
Twas taken pofle^on of by the mutineers. To blockade tl^ 
fleets of the enemy in their own ports and to prevent a 
jun£^ion was the only mode of averting the impending blow, 
*— To have engaged a fleet fo numerous as the coiiibined 
fleets,' would have been mo(} hazardous ; and with fuch an 
inferior fquadron to prevent the jundtion, feemed to be im- 
poffible. Notwithftanding thefq obftacles, the mighty mind 
of Sir John Jeryis, upon viewing the fleet of the enemy, 
inflantly con{:eiyed that bold projc6i:, which terminated fo 
glorioufly for himfelf, and (o honourably for his country. 

Confcious of their fuperiority of number, the Spanifh ad- 
miral, not conceiving fuch a fpirit of enterprifc as was inhe- 
I'cnt in the Britifli fleet, watched a favourable opportunity^ 
and put to fea. The moment his. JL»ord(hip was appiifed of 
the courfe of the Spaniih fleet, he called all his captains on 
board, e^cplajned to then;i in perfon his plan of attack, and 
gave thei^i fuch complete orders, that he had no occafion,'du- 
jrifig;th9WhQlfi ofitic 9£tW} to make above three or four 
N fignals^ 
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fignals, a etrcumftance that contributed confideraUy to per«- 
plex the fleet of the enemy.— Thk mode, it may be obferved 
was alfo followed by Lord Nclfon; and to Lord St. Vincent't 
judgment and fyftem of ta£lics, may be attributed, in a gre^ 
meafure, the glorious viSory of the Nile, a vi6lory more 
brilliant with rcfpeSt to the number of {hips captured, not in«- 
ferior perhaps in point of daring enterprife, but, ceruinly, 
not atchieved againft an enemy fo formidably fuperior. 

The Spani(h fleet, commanded by Don Juan de Cordova, 
couftfted of TW£NTY*s£y£N (ail of the line, one of which 
was a four-decker, and mounted one hundred and thirty*(ix 
guns; fix were three-deckers of one hundred and twelve 
guns each; two of eighty- four, and eighteen of feventy-four. 
The Britifh fquadron amounted only to fifteen sail OF 

THE LINE, FOUR FRIGATES, A SLOOP OF WAR, AND A 

cutter; of thefe, fix were three-deckers, eight were of 
feventy-four guns, and one of fixty-four. The Spanifh ad* 
miral had failed from Cordova oh the 4th of February, and 
pafTed Gibraltar on tbp following day, having left in that bajr 
three line^of-battle (hips, On the night of the iitb, the 
SpaniOi fleet was firft difcovered by the Minerva frigate g 
fmd, in the night of the 13th, the two fleets approached fe 
pear each other, that their (ighaUguns could be heard: at 
day-break on the 14th, were in complete order, and by fix 
A. M, were prepared for battle. About ten the Spanifli 
fleet was vifible to all the Briti(h fquadron, and fome of the 
ihips appeared tq be feparated from the main body : the Bri-^ 
ti(h admiral inftantly conceived the defign of cutting off thefo 
before they could re-join, or the main body arrive to their 
;ifliftance ; but, obferving the pofition of the main body, he 
formed his fleet into a line of battle a^head and a-ftern, and, 
Ikbout half pafl; eleven, fignified his intention to pu(h through 
the enemy's line. The fignal was accordingly hove out for 
lidion. His Lord(hip accompliihed his defign, and a part of 
the fleet was moft eflrefiually feparated from the main body, 
ivliiQhi ki confequence of tbU feparalioPi ym itduced to 

eighteen 
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eighteen fail of the line. Towards this main bodyrwhich 
was then to windward, the Britiflj admiral direfted his at- 
tention ; and, a little after twelve, he again made the fignal 
for pafling through the enemy's line, which the Spanifli 
(Commander attempted to counteradl, by wearing round the 
xtzr of the Britiflj line, to join his fhlps to leeward; but 
this effort was countera<Sled by Commodore Nelfoh, who 
had no fooner pafled the rear of the enemy, than he ordered 
his (hip, the Captairty to wear and ftand on the other tack* 
In executing this bold manoeuvre, Commodore Nelfon 
found himfelf along-iide the Santijffima Trinidada of 136 guns> 
and the Captain only a 74. Although the Santiffima TrinU 
iada was affifted by her two feconds, three-deciders, this 
gallant commander did not (hrink from the conteft. The ^ 
Culhdin and Blenheim had, however, by this time preiTed to 
bis afliftance, and the approach of admiral Parker, with four 
other (hips of the line, prevented the Spanifb admiral from 
effeding his defign of re-joining the ihips to leeward, The 
advantage at this period being completely with the Britifli, 
tlie Spanifli fleet were crowding off; but, in the confufion of 
their fetreat, fome of the Spanifli fliips had doubled on each 
olher. Admiral Jervis then bore up with the feven fhips in 
his divifion, with an intent to rake the enemy in lucceflion ; 
but, not being able to effe£^ this, he ordered the leading 
ftlip, the Excellent^ to bear up, while he, Jn the Vidory^ 
paffed to leeward of the rearmoft fliips of the enemy. Cap- 
tain CoUingwood, who commanded rhe Excellent^ accordingly 
paffed between the\wo rearmoft (hip^i of the enemy, and 
poured fuch an effe£tual broadfide into the San Yjidroy that flie 
was obliged to fubmir. After thi<5, the Excellent moved on 
to the relief of the Captain^ which was en,;ah.eci with a three- 
decker; but, before flie could arrive, this fhip got foul of 
her lecond, a two-decker, in which ftate they were both 
Koarded by the Captain^ and the fmaller, the &an Nicolas^ waa 
fpeedily taken poffefficm of; the three-decker, the San Jofef^ 
A^Mowed tlietee.of her (econdi aod became a prize to Com- 

mpdorf 
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modore Nclfon, who headed the party which boarded her 
from the San Nicolas, In the mean time, Adm^ryl J^ervis, 
who had ordered the Vi£iory to be laid alongfide the Salvador 
del Mundo^ the rearmoft (hip of the enemy, poured in fuch 
an effedual difcharge, that (he thought proper to ftrike.— 
Thus four of the enemy's (hips were in pofle/Tion of the 
Britifli, whofe lofs \\\ killed and wounded, was cxaclly three 
hundred men : the lofs of the Spaniards, in the four captured 
Ihips alone, amounted to fix hundred and ninety-three men ; 
from which proportion, the remainder of their flying fleet 
muft have fufFered very confiderably. The remainder of the 
Spanifh fleet then took (belter in Cadiz, and Sir John Jervis 
foon after entered the Tagus, with his fleet and prizes, amidft 
the cheering (bouts of the populace, where three thoufand 
two hundred prifoners were landed from the four prizes. 
Thus were moft propitioufly averted the defigns of a rapa- 
cious enemy, whofe intent was to efFefl: a junftion with this 
defeated fleet, that it might difgorge a legion of rapacious 
madmen on whatever (bore of Great Britain might promife 
the fureft means of continuing that defolating fyftem, which 
has long *' frighted Europe from her propriety." And, had 
this daring enterprife net fucceeded, and the little fquadron of 
his Lordfhip had been defeated, the junftion of the French, 
Dutch, and Spani(h fleets, would have amounted to no lefs 
than eighty fail of the line ! 

The g!(^.om which overfpread the country was difpelled by 
the news of this vi6lory, which was received with that grate- 
ful exultation which charafterizes Englifhmen towards their 
brave defenders. Admiral Jervis received the thanks of the 
two Houfes, and was honoured with the title of Earl St, 
Vincent, from the fc^ne of this brilliant action, and Baron Jer- 
vis of Meaford, from the place of his birth ; he alfo received 
the gold medal and a penfioii of three thoufand pounds per 
annum. Paufing for a moment, and contemplating this glo- 
rious viftbry, not in invidious, but more diftindive, compa- 
|ifon with otherS} it will readily be admitted, that other vie* 

toriei 
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torics may have been more brilliant in point of the number 
of (hips captured ; but it is alfo to be confidered, that the 
power of the two contending fleets has, in other cafes, been 
nearly balanced. It was referved, however, for hiftory to 
trace in charafters bold and impreffive as the achievement re- 
corded, that a Br;iti/h admiral, with a fquadron of fifteen 
/hips of the line, engaged and vanquifhed the fleet of Spain, 
i:onfifting of twenty -feven^ one of which was 2i four-decker^ , 
and mounted one hundred and thirty-fix guns ! 

Upon the motion in the Houfe of Lords relative to the late 
vote of thanks upon his Lordfliip's viftory, the Duke of 
Bedford pi-opofed, as this victory differed from every other, 
to introduce an amendment expreflive of its characSeriflic 
diflinftion. His Royal Highnefs the Duke of Clarence fup- 
ported this amendment ; and, in his fpeech upon this occa- 
lion, gave feveral inflances, from his own knowledge, of the 
excellent ftate and difcipline in which the men and (hips 
tinder his Lordfhip's command were invariably kept ; and^ 
continued his Royal Highnefs, " without giving the flighteft 
oflFcnce to any other, I do not hefitate to declare Sir John 
Jervis the very beft officer in his Majefly's fcrvlce." — His 
Royal Highnefs failed fome time under his Lordfhip's com- 
mand : his condu«9, as a naval ofliicer, is modelled on his 
• Lordfhip's principles; and there is no doubt, but, fliould 
any occafion o'ffer to call forth the exertion of his Royal 
Highnefs's talents, he will prove himfelf worthy of that 
fchool in which he was bred, and not inferior to any of his 
predeceflbrs in the path of naval renown. 

His Lordfhip has been twice chofen a reprefentative of 
the borough of Great Yarmouth ; and, upon the recom- 
mendation of hrs intimate friend and patron, the Marqui^ of 
Lanfdown, was introduced to the Whig-party in that town. 
At a later eledlionj he declined Yarmouth in favour of his 
colleague, Mr. Beaufoy, and was returned with Sir Thomas 
Baring for High Wycombe. Upon the death of Lord 
Charles Townlhend, his Lordfhip was again put in nomi- 

natioi^ 
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nation for Yarmouth ; but, although this friendly effort iii 
not fucceed, it ought in juftice to be obferved, in teftimbny 
of his LordiTiip's diftinguifhcd merit on the one fide, and 
the grateful fenfe of it entertained by the conftituents of this 
borough on the other, that, in his abfence, without any foli- 
eitatton, even without his knowledge, and without expenfe, 
he was put in nomination. Indeed, fo firm was his Lord- 
fhip's attachment to the conftituents of this borough, that 
be wifbed to have taken the title of Earl of Yarmouth; but, 
upon being informed that his title was that of St. Vincent, 
his Lordftiip obferved that he was very well fatisfi^d, as 
** that title belonged to every officer and feaman of his 
feet.'' 

In his political chara<5):er, his Lordfhip has voted and aded 
with Oppofition 5 and his fpeeches in parliament relative t(p 
the impolicy of the prefent war are replete with that argument 
and point by which, upon every occafion, his Lordfhip has 
been charaderized. 

His Lordfhip has long been in habits of intimacy with that 
great flatefman, the Marquis of Lanfdown, a nobleman not 
lefs diftinguiihed for profound political knowledge than thoF 
introdu(Sion and patronage of eminent public characters : to 
inflance, amongft many. Admiral Barrington and Colonel 
Barre, with all of whom Lord St. Vincent, has lived in habits 
of intimacy and friendfhip: nor will his Lordlhip's difcrimi- 
nating judgment pafs without a due fhare of applaufe, when it 
is known, that fome of the firfl officers of the navy have been 
formed under him.* Amongft thefe may be reckoned Lord- 
Nelfon of the Nile : his Royal Highnefs the Duke of Clarence 
was alfo fome time under his command, and has always pro^^ 
fefTed as much refpe£l and efteem for his Lordfhip as an indi« 
vidua), as he has declared h^^ well-merited approbation of his 
Lordfhip's charader as a naval commander. 

* Evan Nepean» £fq. the prefent fecretary to the Admiralty^ was originaUy 
introduced and patronized by Lord St. Vinceoty under whom he ferved as pur-^ 
fer. 

In 
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In coniequence of (everc illnefs, occafioned by the baneful 
effbSis of a Weft-India climate^ his Lordibip was compelled 
to leave his ftation in the Mediterranean ; but ftill retains the 
conunand, until the ftate of his health (hall permit him to re- 
fume it. 

On the i8th of Auguft, I799) his Lordfliip landed in the 
dpck^yard at Portfmouth, and went to the houfe of Sir Peter 
Parker, where he was waited upon by the mayor, aldermen^ 
and burgeiles ; when the mayor prefented him with the fol- 
lowing add^efs : 

«« My Lord, 
" laipreiled widi the moft grateful fenfe of the high fervices 
r^ered to our country by the glorious vidory, obtained by 
the 4eet under your command, over th^t of the enemy, on the 
14th of February, 17975 the mayor and aldermen of this bo- 
r9U|pb eleded and appointed your Lordfbip a burgefs of thi$ 
ancient cprporat4on. They now take the earlieft opportunity 
to fliew their high efteem and regard, by congratulating you 
on your fafe return; fincerely wifhing your Lordfliip may be 
fpeedily reftored to health, that your country may again be be- 
nefited by frefh viSories obtained by the fleet under your com- 
mand." 

To which his LordChip was pleafed to return the following 
anfwer : 

** I am very happy on this occafion to repeat the fenfe I 
entertain of the great honour done me by the mayor and alder- 
men of the borough of Portfmouth, in elefting and appointing 
me a burgefs of their ancient corporation, and in afluring 
them, that I {hall be ready on all occafions to* promote the 
intereft of the borough. 

^ I return you. my thanks for your congratulations on my 
return to England, and kind wifhes for the fpeedy recovery of 
my health, which if it pleafes God to reftore^ the remainder of 
my life will hi devoted to the fervice of my king and country. 

It ^^*- 
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It is a mod: pleating and important communication to his 
countiy> that his Lord(hip is fo far advanced in a ilate of con- 
valeicence as foon to be enabled to perform his promife, and 
conclude a life diflinguifhed for glorious naval achievement in 
the fervice of a country which he ha^ fo largely contributed to 
defend and to exalt. 

His Lordfliip was made lieutenant in the year 1755, in the 
iame year with Lord Duncan and Admiral Hotham. He was 
made pod-captain in the year 1760, knight of the Bath in the 
year 1783, rear-admiral of the blue in the year 1787, rear- 
admiral of the white in year 1790, and is now admiral of the 
blue. ' 

The whole life of this gallant Admiral, which has been de- 
voted to the fervice of his country, has been charaderized by. 
uncommon energy of mind, and fuperior (kill in his profeffion. 
The ftri(fteft honour and the mod inflexible integrity have 
i^'^'r didinguiflied his political, and the firmed and warroeft 
alcachment to his friends has always charaderized his focial, 
life. 

M. X. L. 
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IT has been juftly remarke«Hi|f iJr*. jonnfon that, " many 
things which arc falfej. arc tranfmitted from book to book, and 
jgain credit in the world." This obfcrvation may be .applied 
to thj different memoirs of Mr. Sheridan, which have been 
publiflied. The groflelt errors acquire a fort of currency 
among the majority of readers^ who have not had an oppor- 
tunityi or perhaps an inclination^ to inveftigate the accuracy 
of circumftances^ that feem of trifling nioment; They arc^ 
eoniidered as tinqueftionable fadts by fucceeding biographers^ 
and given to the public with embellifliments which ftrengthea. 
deception, and frequently miflead even the friends of the per- 
fon^ whofe memoir is the fubjed of perufal. But it is the 
duty of a biographer to be accurate in the moft trivial circura- 
francesj which he has occafion to relate, or to omit them al-, 
together; 

Richard Brinfley Sheridan is the third fdn of Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan, celebrated as an a6ior^ eminent for his ikill in elocu- 
tion, and entitled to the gratitude of the public for his judicious 
and indefatigable exertions to improve the fyftem of educatioH 
in this country^ His wQrks, with the exception of fome plays^ 
which he altered, and the life of Dean Swift, which he pre- 
pared for publication, in general, relate to the elements of lan- 
guage and the inftru(^ion of youth ** His father, the Reverend . 
Dodor Thomas Sheridan, was a diftinguifhed divine, the ableft 

• Lift of Mr. Sheridan's principal wcfrks ^-s^hc Loyal Lover,- Rdmcd aiK< * 
Juliet, aiid Coriolanus, all altered and afted ; BritiOi Education \ A Difcourfe ' 
dellYered in the theatre at Oxford, and in the ienate-houfe at Cambridge ; A 
Diflertationon the Caufes of the Difficulties which occur in learning the Englifh 
Tongue ; A Courfe of Le^res on Elocution ; A Plan of Education for the ■ 
young Nobility and Gentry d£ Great Britain ; Le^ures on the Art of Reading, 
in two parts ; A general Didionary of the Englifh Language ; The Works of 
the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swif^, Dean of St. Patrick's, ai ranged, revifed and cor- 
reded } Elements of Englifh. 
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fchool-mafter af his time, and the intimate friend of ihe D^an 
of St. Patrick's. Mr. Thomas Sheridan died at Mar^^ate on 
the 14th of Augiift^ 1788. 

' 'Mrs. Frances Sheridan, the mother of Richard Brinfley, a 
lady no lefs refpeclcd for her domeftic virtues than admired 
for her literary attainments, was the author of Sidney Biddulph, 
al novel, which has the merit of combining the pureft morality 
with the moft powerful intcreft^ She alfo wrote Nouijahad, 
an Oriental Tale, and the comedies of the Difcovery, the 
Dupe, and a Trip to Bith. She died at Blois in France, the 
Ji7th of September, 1766 *. 

The fubjedt of this Memoir was born in Dorfet-ftreet, Dub- 
Un, in the month of October, 1751 f. He was placed, in his 
ftventh year, with his elder brother Charles Francis, late Se- 
cretary at War in Ireland, the correft and elegant hiftorian of 
the revolution in Sweden, under the tuition of Mr. Samud 
Whyte of Dublin, , the friend of their father, who has been 3 
Ibng time highly eftcemed for his care and ability in the iti- 
ftrudtion of youth. They were the firfl pupils of Mr. Whyte^ 
who opened his academy in April 1758, and it is a circutri- 
ftance not entirely unworthy of remark, that their early years 
afforded no promife of the abilities which they have fincedif- 
played. Mrs. SJieridan, whofe difcrimination cannot be qucf- 
tioned, took an opportunity, on committing them to the care 
6f Mr. Whyte, to advert to the neceffity oi patience in the af- 
(juous profefiton, which he had embraced, and addrefled hint 
in the following language — " Thefe boys will be your tutors 

• Such was the refpeft paid to her memory by the bifliop of Blois, that he 
had it intimated to her friends, notwithftandjng the difference of religious perfua- 
£•1)^ that they nnight take advantage ot the night to depofit her remains in con-* 
fecrated ground, and no interruption mould be given to the interment — ^an in- 
dulgertce in France,, which was perhaps never before extended to any re- 
puted heretic. Dr. Young, in his Night Thouglits, bitterly complains of the 
difterent tieatment which attended his daughter's burial in the fame country. 

f Extraa from die regifter of St. Mary's parifti, Dublin. " Charles Francis, 
foil of Thomas and Frances Sheridan, baptized July a 3d, 1750— -Richard Brin- 
fley, fon of Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan, baptized Noxembcr 4tli, 1751.** 
'Mr. Sheridan*s eldeA foil Thomas^ died in diildliood. 

in 
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in that refped. I have hitherto been their only in{lru(Slor| and 
rhey have fufEciently exercifed mine j for two fuch impenetra-i 
bJe dunces I never met with." 

Having remained nearly eighteen months with Mr. Whyte, 
they were fent by that genileman, in September, 1759, to Mr. . 
and Mrs. Sheridan, who then refided at Windibr. I'here they 
pafled ne!*rly a year, their education, during that time, being 
fuperintended by Mrs.'Sheridaii herfclf. Richard Brinfley was 
placed at Hatrow fohool, after the Chrilhrias of 1762. The 
obfervation, mad;^ by his mother on tlie occafion, taken from 
one of her letter.^, now before the wVitcr of this (ketch, is, 
when conne(Sed with his fubfequent perfuits, rather of a Angu- 
lar kind. She fays — " Dick has been at Flarrow fdiool fince 
Chriftmas ; as he probably may fall into^? bujiltng life^ we have 
amihd to accaftom him early to fh'ifi for hinfelf.'* It has been 
reported, but without foundation, that he gave recitatioiis from 
the Englifli claflJcs during his father's leflures. His father, 
oh Ae contrary, never entertained an idea of employing hirai 
in that manner, as his brother Charles was very much his fupe- 
rior in diligence, corrc<3i)efs of ear, and powers of voice, and 
Was remarkable, when only eleven years old, for his elegant 
and impreflive delivery of fevcral paffages from Milton. 

The literary advancement of Mr. Sheridan at Harrow, a fe- 
minary which has fent into the world many fiuilhed fcholars, 
and diftinguifhed characters, appears to have been at firft re- 
tarded, either by thebluntnefs of his powers, or the negligence 
of his difpofition. Dr. Sumner, who was then mafter of the 
fchool, had probably, from hisconftant attention to the boys of 
the higher forms, no opportunity of diftingul/liing the talents 
of his pupil J and it was referved for Dr. Parr, who was at 
that time one of the fub-receptors, to difcover and call into 
adtvity the faculties of young Sheridan's mind." 

Richard Brinfley was at length roufcd from the inadivity of 
which his parents had fa frequently complained, and the fpirit 
of emulation produced exertions, which admonition and the 

C a fear 
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fear of correftion had vainly endeavoured to excite. He felt, 
that to be diftlnguifticd, it was neceflary to devote a confidcr- 
able part of his time to ftudy. His memory was fdund to be 
uncommonly retentive, and his judgment correct i and when 
fiis mind was quickened by competition, his genius gradually, 
expanded, into that happy verfatility of powers which has 
never deferted him. 6ut to be admired feemed his only ©b- 
je£^, and when that end was attained, he relaxed in his apph'- 
catioD, and funk into his former indolence. His laft year at 
Harrow was fpent more in re Hefting on the acquirements he 
had made, and the eventful fcenes of a bufy life, which were 
opening to his view, than in enlarging the circle of his claflical 
and literary attainments. 

ttis father was fo highly pleafed with the progrefs his fon 
had made in his ftudies, that he deemed it unneceiTary to fend 
him to the univerfity; and he was, a (horttime after his de- 
parture from Harrow, entered as a ftudent in the Middle Tem- 
ple. From that peri9d to his marriage with Mifs Linley^ the . 
life of Mr. Sheridan feems involved in obfcurity, which Jt. 
feems difficult to clear up in a fatisfaftory way. He certainly 
was not, for it is mentioned on the authority of perfons who 
were then on terms of intimacy with him, either the vptary 
offafliion, or immerfed in diffipation. 

Mr. Sheridan was, about the age of twenty, peculiarly fbitd 
of the fociety of men of tafte and learning, 2uid foon gave proofs 
that he was inferior to none of his companions in wit and argu- 
ment. The fum allowed for his fupport muft have been very, 
fmall, as his father's pienfion from the crown * was barely fuf- 
ficient to provide for the cxpenccs incurred by a genteel, but 
moderate plan of living; nor were the emoluments arifing from 
his lecSures on elocution, and his performances as an adlor, 
very confiderable. In this fituation, Mr. Sheridan had rc- 

• A penfion of 200I. per annum was Ranted by his Majefty, in 1762, to Mr. 
* Thomas Sheridan, without .foUcltationy as an encouragement to complete his 
^ngM^ Didionary^ «iid as a reward for his literary labours. 
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courfc to his literary talents for pecuniary fupplies. He had 
read, immediately after his leaving Harrow, with minute atten- 
tion, the works of our mod eminent writers, and applied him- 
fdf to the ftudy of Engli/h compofition in its various branches. 
Nothing, however but neceffity could have induced him to ex- 
ert his powers, as Dryden and many others had done before 
him, for immediate profit i for eyclu lively of an unaccounta- 
ble propenfity to indolence, which fornied the diftinguifting 
.charafteriftic of his youthful days, and from which he cafmoit 
now be ftimulated but by fome great aiid fudden impiilfe,* he 
has ever coiifidered a mercenary writer, who is occafionaHy 
compelled to facfificehis own cdnviftion to the irfftruftiofis of 
his employer, as a charader truly wretched and contemptibli 
That he maintained his independence of fentiment there is n1) 
ground to difbelieve; but he had the prudence to conceal frbm 
moft of his acquaintances whatever (hare he had in the fieerfng 
productions of the day. He alfo direfted his attention 'to the 
drama, as a fubjeit, in every refpeft, calculated to reward his 
Jabours with^ fame and emolument; but difgufted with fonic 
ftetches of comic chara<3:er, which he drew, he aSually'Tdc^ 
ftroyed them, and, in a moment of defpair, renounced every 
Hope of excellence as a dramatic writer. A poetical tranjfla-o 
tion of jf/s/inpnetus has been attributed to him, but the fljare 
which he had in that verfion was very limited. 

But the views, which he may have then Entertained, either 
with refpeft to the cultivation and exertion of his genius in li*- 
terary purfuits, or to the ftudy of the profeflion t® which he 
had been deftined by his father, wer;j all loft in a paffion, that 
maftered his reafon, ' He ^t pnce faw and loved Mifs Linley, 
and from his firft intrpduSjon to her indulged the hope of tri- 
umphing over every obftacle that oppofed his happinefs. That 
lady was, no lefs adn^irabje for the elegant accompliftiments of 
her fex and the afFefting fimplictty of her converfation, than for 
the charms of her perfon and the fafcinating powers of hervoice^ 
Sb9 w^ ti^ prioGips^ ^perforipei: >li thesQratorios, at Prury"* 
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lane theatre ; and the fcience, tafte, but above all, the enth>i- 
liaftic feeling which fhe difplayed in the execution of th(^ a'rs 
afEgncd to her, are ft. 11 remembered with delight. The ftrains 
which fhe poured forth were the happieft combinations of na- 
ture and of art ; but nature predominated over art. Her ac- 
^cents \yere fo melodious and captivating, and their pafl'age to 
the heart fo fudden and irrefiftible, that "lift'ning Envy would 
hf^ve dropped her fnakes, and ftern-ey'd Fury's felf would have 
./nelted" at the founds. 

Mr, Sheridan became her avowed Alitor, and every idea of 
intcreft and ambition was abforbed in his paiTion. Her father, 
Mr. Linley, the late ingenious compofer, was not at firft pro- 
pitious to his paflion, and he had many rivals to overcome in 
Jiis attempts to gain the lady's afFt(5tions. His perfevcrance, 
hoy^ever, encreafed with the difficulties that prefented them- 
ielves, and his courage and refolution in vindicating Mifs 
Linley's. reputation from a calumnious report, which had been 
bafely thrown outagainft it, obtained for him the fair prize for 
.which he .twice expofed his life. 

^r. Matthews, a gentleman then well known in the fa- 
^ionable circles at Bath, had caufed a paragraph to be in- 
ierted in a. public paper at that place, which tended to pre- 
judice the character of this young lady, and Mr. Sheridan 
immediately applied for. redrefs to the printer, who commu- 
nicated the author's name. Mr. Matthews had, in the mean 
time, kt out for London, and was clofely purfued by Mr. 
JSherid^n. They met and foyght a duel with fwords at a 
tavern * in Henrietta-ftreet, Covent-garden. Mr. Sheri- 
dbin's (econd on the occafion was his brother Charles Francis, 
the late Secretary at War in Ireland. Great courage and 
flciU were difplayed on both fides ; but Mr. Sheridan having 
fucceeded in difarming his adverfary, compelled him to fign 
a formal retraftation of the paragraph which had been pub- 
liflied 

• The houfc fituatcd at the weft end of Henrietta-ilreet, pow a china-ware* 
h»t&§ and partly in Bedford -ftreet. 
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The conqueror inftantly returned to Bath ; and thinking 
that, as the infult bad been publicly given^ the apology flioulj 
have equal notoriety, hej caufed it to bp publifljed in the 
fame paper. Mr. Matthews foon heard of this circuni- 
ftance, and irritated at his defeat, and the ufe which his anta- 
gonift had made of his retractation, repaired to Bath, deter- 
jBiined to call upon Mr. Sheridan for fatisfacllon. A meflagQ 
<iras accordingly fent, and a meeting agreed to : Mr. Sheri- 
dan would haye been juftified, according to the moft deli- 
(Cate punctilios of honour. In declining the call ; but he £•« 
^nced all the objeflions that were ftarted by his friends, an^ 
the parties met at Kingfdown. The vidory was dvfperatcjy 
contefted, and, after a difcharge of piftols, they fought with 
/words. Tiiey were both wounded, and clofing with each 
other, fell on the ground, where the fight was continued 
until they were feparated. Th^^y received fever^l wounds iij 
^his arduous ftruggle for life and honour, and a part of his 
ppponent's weapon was left in Mr. Sheridan's ear. 

Mifs Linley did not fuffcr a long time to elipfe before (he 
rewarded Mr.. Sheridan for Jthe dangers he had braved in her 
defence, by accompanying. him on a matrimonial excurfioj^ 
to the Continent. The ^eremony was again performed, p^ 
^eir.rpturn to England, with the confeut of the lady's pa- 
rents* , 

From the period of her marriage, Mrs. Sheridan never 
appeared as a public performer. Her fituation in the orato»- 
rios was filled by her younger fiftcr, * Mifs Mary Linley. 
Several lucrative propofals were, about this time, made to 
Mrs, Sheridan, to induce her once more to charm the pub.- 
lie ear, but they were rejected with difJain by Mr. Sheri- 
dan. During their refidence in OrcNarJ-ftrcet, they were 
fubjcct to very diftrefling enibarrafihicnts ; and it was not a 
VjBry uncpn)mon thing to want the necefiary fupplies for the 

♦ This young Lady ^le^ fmging *' J know that my Redeemer lircth !'» 
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day that Was pafSng over them. Yet the firmnefs of Mr. 
Sheridan, in refifting every propofal of this nature, by which 
any lofs of eftimation in the eyes of the world might be in- 
curred, remained invincible. He received a letter from the 
proprietors of the Pantheon, which was then about to bQ 
opened, offering Mrs. Sheridan one thoufand poynds for her 
performance during twelve nights, and one thoufand pounds 
inore for a benefit, the profits of which they were to appro- 
priate to their own ufe. The propofal of fo large a fiim as 
two thoufand pounds, which might have been gained in a 
few weeks^ was not even politely declined, but rejedted with 
indignation by Mr. Sheridan, notwithftanding the earneft in- 
treaties of his wife. 

Mr. Sheridan, who was now encumbered with the cares of 
ia family, felt the neceflity of immediate exertion to provide 
for the preffing calls, infeparable from a domeftic " cftablifli- 
ment, which, if not fplendid,' was marked with all the ap- 
pearances of genteel life. ' 

■ His attempt at dramatic compofition, and the moderate 
opinion which he entertained of his talents in that refpeft, 
have been already noticed ; but his charming lines to Mi(s 
Linley, and fome occafional produSions, which difplayed wijth 
equal happinefs his talent for natural tendernefs of feritiment 
and brilliancy of wit, had fecured to him no mean reputation as 
a poet. Thus compelled to become a candidate for public fa- 
vour, he once more refumed his courtfliip of the comic 
mufe ; and having finifhed his play' of the Rivals^ he pre- 
fented it to the Manager of Covent-Garden Theatre, and it 
was accordingly reprefented on the 17th of January, 1775. 
This comedy was juftly confidered, by candid criticifm, as 
a moft promifmg elTay for an author in his twenty-fifth year, 
but the public opinion did not exa<31y coincide with that of 
acknowledged judges of dramatic merit; and, in confequence 
of fomc flight difapprobation, it was withdrawn after the 
firft night*s performance. The "partial failure' o^ the piece 
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jbas been attributed to the indifferent afting of Mr. Lee, m 
the charafter of Sir Lucius b*Trigger. For that gentle- 
man, though allowed to poffefs confiderable merit in parts 
of much more importance, had not fufficiently ftudied the 
whimfical humour and national manner of Iriflj ch^rafters. 
Whatever may have been the caiife, Mr. Sheridan with- 
drew " his play without any compuKion; and, having made 
fome judicious alterations, both in the progrefs of the plot 
arid in the language, it was fliortly after brought forward 
again, and received in the moft favourable manner. 

The fable of the Rivals poffelTes a fufficient degree of 
probability to rendei^it interefting ; the incidents fucceed each 
other in natural progreffion, and the dialogue is witty, hii- 
inorbus, and charaderic, inter fperfed with pathetic appeals to 
the heart, but without thofe extraordinary cffufions of excel- 
lence which, from the pen of the fame writer, have fince de- 
lighted the fancy and improved the underftanding, on the 
ftage and in the clofet. 

Had Mr. Sheridan's powers been evinced but by this co- 
jnedy only, he would have been placed at no very great dif^ 
pnce beyond the common crowd of play-wrights. 

His next produftion was the farce of St. Patrick's Day^ or 
fThe Scheming Lieutenant^ a piece evidently written more 
for the purpofe of trying his ability to excite broad laughter 
and humorous merriment, than with a view of enlarging his 
reputation. It was prefented lyr him to Mr. Clinch, as a tef- 
timoriy of his good opinion, for the affiftance he had expe- 
rienced fromi that gentleman's excellent performance of Sir 
• Lucius O'Trigger, in the Rival?, in which he had fuc- 
peeded Mr. Lee. The farce of St. Patrick's Day was ac- 
tually written in eight and forty hours, and was performed, 
for the benefit of Mr. Clinch, on the 2d of May, in the 
fame year. 

At the con^mozicement of thq eofuing. feafon, he brought 

^trt frii dSiKi&opdhi of the Du)tnnaj i conrpoiitioti in overj 
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rcfpcft fuperior to the general clafs of Engliflx pper^s tbjjQ 
in falhion. The plot of this pleafing piece, which dcferv- 
jci\j retains its popularity on the ftage, is fimpie, and inca- 
pable of producing much intereft ; but the elegance of xhc 
didiion, the fsveetnefs of the poetry, and the appropriate fpU 
rit infufed into the charadlcrs, place it beyond all competition 
with the ling-fong trifles which were then in high repute. 
The Duenna furpafled even the Beggars' Opera in attrac- 
tion and popularity, and was performed feventy-five nightsf 
during the feafun, while (iay's fingular produdion ran only 
fixty-five. 

Mr. Sheridan's circumftances becoming about this .tin\e 
more independent, and his genius having rtruck out a Unc 
produ(Sive of fame and projit, he began to indulge in ex- 
penfive entertainments, and he found no difficulty in ex- 
.tending his connexions in falhionable life. " The feaft of 
** reafon, and the flow of foul," were feldom abfent frofn 
the hofpitalities of his houfe, and they were unqucftionablj 
very much promoted by the ftrength of argument and bril- 
liancy of wit which he could call forth in the hours of in-* 
ftruvStive enquiry or fportive conviviality, as well as by the 
charms of Mrs. Sheridan's converfation, and her fafcinating 
powers of voice. 

Mr. Garricic having refolved to retire from the manager 
mcnt of Drury-lane Theatre, a negociation for the purchafe 
of his (hare of the patent was entvred into with hin by Dr. 
Ford, Mr. Linley, and Mr. Sheridan, who, in 1776, p^i^ 
the fum of 30,000!. for it. 

It now became his intereft to apply his talents in fup^ 
port of the theatre in which he was fo materially coiKernc^i 
and he immediately brought out the Trip to Scarboroughy aJ- 

• Mr. Lacy, whoft property, on the death of his fethcr, was eftimated at 
So,oool. is now, with a large family, in very diftrelFed circuniftaaces. Jhc 
^iprriter of this biographical {ketch is in pa0enion of feveral curious partjculars 
'with'r^peft to^the transfer of Mr. Ldcy^s property m'ttc theatre to 'Mr.' 'Sheri- 
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tered from Vanburgji's comedy of the Relapfe. It was per- 
formed on the 24th of February, 1777; and though the di- 
alogue was much improved, and the incidents judicioufly al- 
tered, the audience did not receive it in a very favourable 
manner on the fir ft night of reprefentation, on account of 
the incorredlnefs of the performers in general. ' It was after- 
wards played to crowded houfes. 

His next production was the comedy of the School /or 
Scandal^ which has defervedly raifed his fame to undifputed 
.pre-eminence over all the cotemporary writers, and conferred, 
in the opinion of the foreign literqti^ a luftre on the Britifh 
.comedy, which it did not previoufly poffefs. The School for 
Scandal was performed on the 8th of May, 1777, and at- 
trafied from that late period to the concludon of the feafon, 
the moft faihionable and numerous audiences, A play of 
fuch fuperior merit, and written by fo young an author, 
was rewarded with unqualified applaufe. The critics of 
that time were anxioufly engaged in extolling the beauties 
with which it abounds, and fome of them were not wanting 
jto difcover others, that pither;. do not exift, or are ftill un- 
Jcnown to the writer himfelf. The tide of public favour 
ran with irrefiftible impetuoiity, and draniatic excellence, and 
the name of Sheridan, became fynonimous. But, although it 
piuft ever rank as a finiihed piece in the fimplicity of plot, 
in the natural progreffion of incident, in the faithful imi- 
tation of manners, in the vigorous and exadl delineation of 
living chara<Ser, and aboye all^ in fertility of wit and feli- 
city of expreilion ; it is to be lamented, that the author did 
jiot apply himfelf with more care to improve the hearty and 
ftimulate the public mind to the cultivation of morality. 

The fafliionabie tafte fpr Scandal is indeed expofed ; bif t it 
is expofed to the laughter, not to the cojitempt and dete|la- 
tion^ of the audience. It produces mirth, but does not e^^ 
cite execratic^n. The hypocrite, ^yho covers his aboipinabff 
(fefigns |ifi|th.tbcin4^.9f hg^uraod jintegrity, i3 indeed pu« 
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niflied ; but the punifliment is not- commenfuratc to the of- 
fence, and our abhorrence is weakened by the unfeafonable 
playful nefs of the poet's fatire. The author is too ftrenuous 
an -advocate for diffipation of manners, and the vices of li- 
bertinifm are too fuccefsfully defended. 

Mr. Sheridan appears, in a great meafure, to have forgot- 
ten the legitimate end of dramatic compofition, and not to 
have been fufficiently fenfible, that whatever is intended for 
the amufement' of fociety at large, fhould alfo be capable of 
communicating folid inftruftioi*, and producing real amend- 
ment. It has been remarked, with fome degree of propriety, 
that the charafters of Jofeph and Charles have been taken 
from Fielding's Blifil, and Tom Jones ; and that the dif- 
guife affumed by Sir Oliver Surface has been borrowed from 
a fimilar incident in Mrs. Sheridan^s novel. He has never 
publi(hed it, becaufe, as a literary produ£lion, he fays, he ha$ 
no confidence in its merit : its fuccefs on the ftage he 
afcribes to the afling of Mifs Farren and Meffrs. King, Pal- 
mer, and Smith. 

Early in the following feafon, he produced the mufical 
piece of The Camp^ a temporary jeu d'efprtt^ which afforded 
much entertainment ; and his Criticy written upon the model 
of the Duke of Buckingham's Rehearfal, came out on the 
3Pth of Oftober, 1787. The fuccefs of the Critic was 
complete and well deferv^dj and, though the fubjefl: ha<J 
been very ably handled by his ingenious predeceffor, he 
Aicceeded in embellifhing it with fo great a variety of ludi- 
crous incidents, and introduced foch extraordinary novelty 
of fatire, as to diveft it of the flighteft appearance of imi? 
tation. 

The lamented death of the Britilh Rofcius, in 1779, fur^ 
niflied Mr. Sheridan with an opportunity of exercifing powers 
pf a very different nature j and he wrote the monody to the 
piemory of Mr. Garrick, which was recited atDruryJane 
^^tre, by Mrs. Yates^ in Ae month of Mar£h} of the 
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fame year. The fentiments arc, in general, appropriate to 
the occafion, and the poetry poffeffes ftrength and melody^ 
but the effect was not adequate to the expedations of the 
author and his friends. . 

Nofwithftanding the profits which he derived from his 
pieces, and the fliare he had in the theatre, which was very 
confiderable, as he had obtained Mr. Lacy's intereft in the 
patent, a property equally valuable with that of Mr. Gar- 
rick, and >of coui-fe vi^orth, on the loweft calculation, thirty 
thoufand pounds, his pecuniary embarraiTments had confi- 
derably incrcafed. His domeftic eftablifhment was not only 
very Ocpenfive, but conduced without any kind of regula- 
rity. The perfuafions of Mr. Fox, whofe friendfhip he had 
carefully cultivated, operated with a firm convidlion of his 
own abilities, in determining him to procure a feat in the 
houfe of Commons. For fome time before he had endea-. 
vbured to qualify himfelf for public fpeaking, by declaiming 
at the private meetings of feveral of his moft intimate ac-. 
qiiaintances ; and it was cuftomary with him, like the logical 
difputants of antiquity,' to ftart a fubje£l of difcuffion, an^ 
aiuocate either fide of the queftion, for the purpofe of exer- 
cjfing his ingenuity in argument. 

Mr. Sheridan wa?, about this time, honoured with the no- 
tice of a noble Duke, now high in office, and who then 
poffeffed great influence in oppofition ; and an application 
was made, through the medium of a common friend, to ob- • 
tain his Grace's nom'ination of Mr. Sheridan for one of his 
boroughs. The application however proved fruitlefs, as the 
• noble Duke had already completed his lift, or placed little 
reliance on the parliamentary powers of his dramatic ac- 
quaintance. 

Mr. Sheridan was not difcouraged by the difappointment^ 
and a general election taking place, in 1780, he refolved to 
canvafs for himfelf, and chofe the town of Stafford for the 
ii:ene of his firft political operations. In the adoption of 

that 
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that meafure, he appriirs to have been afluated by feveral 
important confiderations. The borough of Stafford was not 
devoted to the iiltereft of any particular patron ; it was free 
from all fufpicion of minifterial influence, and the arts of 
Corruption had ever tried, without effe<S, to undermine the 
independence of the eleftors. At leafl:, no legal proof ha^ 
been yet brought forward to eftablifti any inftance of corrup- 
tion. One of the late members, who again offered himfelf 
as a candidate, had not only become unpopular, but odious 
lo feveral of the leading men of Stafford. 

All thcfe circum (lances, ftrengthened by a pref&ng in- 
vitation, and a promife of the moft zealous (upport from a 
principal gentleman of the place, induced Mr. Sheridan tp 
propofe himfelf as a candidate to reprefent the borough of 
Stafford in the next parliament. He accordingly proceeded 
to the fpot, aind was perfecSlIy fatisfied with the pleafing pro(- 
peS of fuccefs that opened to his ambition. But although 
he experienced uncommon difintereftedhefs, and great libe- 
rality of condu(9: in the people of Stafford, a certain de- 
gree of expence which has, for a long time, blended itfelf 
with the purefl: proceedings of the eleftive fyftem in this 
country, was found unavoidable, and our young politician's 
refourccs were not in the moft flourifhing ftate. He was 
fdon convinced, that the moderate fum of one thoufand pounds 
Was a Jtne qua non^ which alone could bring the negotiation 
between the new champion of liberty and the independent 
eleiSlors to a fiiccefsful conclufion. The money was at 
length raifed, and one of the gentlemen who contributed to 
the fupply, has been fince liberally rewarded with an opera 
(hare. 

Mr. Sheridan was accordingly returned for Stafford, and 
from the moment of his introduction into the houfe of Com- 
mons, became a firm fupporter bf all the meafures of oppofi- 
tion. Though he contented himfelf, in the commencement 
of the fcffiOri, with giving a iileftt vote againft the minifter, 

he 
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Ke was indefatigable without doors in fecohding the views of 
his party, and in exciting the clamour of public indignation 
againft the meafuic'S of government. He conftantly attended 
popular meetings and political clubs, and his pen was em- 
ployed with fuccefs in' feveral periotlical publications. He 
had a confiderable (hare in the Engll/hman^ which was con- 
duced with great acrimony againft the adminiftration of Lord 
North; and when the Rockingham party came into power 
in 1782, his exertions were rewarded with the appointment 
of Urtder Secretary to Mr. Fox, then Secretary of State for 
the Foreign Department. 

The death of the Marquis of Rockingham, and the un- 
cxpeflcd elevation of the Earl of Shelburne to the important 
office of Firft Lord of the Treafiiry, completely defeated die 
views of oppolitioh, and the cvcr-memorable coalition, for 
which even the ftrong plea of neceflity is but a forry apology, 
having been formed, Mr. Sheridan was once more called upoii 
to carry on literary hoftilities againft the new adminiftratioo. 
The periodical work of the yc/uit foon appeared, and feveral 
very diftinguithed members of the party are confidently ftated 
to have contributed to that produ6Hon. A learned dodor^ 
remarkable for his revival of the doftrine of the Greek phi- 
lofoper, Pyrrho; and more celebrated for his attachment to 
SI great character, whofe name will laft, notwithftanding his 
inconliftencies, while a fingle admirer* of fplendid and original 
genius (hall remain in the « world, than (or any int;;li6ilual 
vigour of his own, has been mentioned as one of the aut'^.ors 
of a paper in the Jefuit, notorious for its fcvere cenfure of 
an illuftrious perfonage. The paper in queftion attracted the 
attention of government, and a profecution was ordered to be 
commenced againft Mr. Wilkie, the printer. 

The legal proceedings were, however, carried on but 
flowly, and the coalition having gained a dctifive victory over 
the new-fangled adminiftration, formed by the Shelburne party, 
Mr. Sheridan was once more brought into place, and a[)« 
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pointed, in April 1783, Secretary of the Treafury. It wa# 
extremely natural to fuppofey that the Jefuit would not be' 
attacked by thofe, to whofe caufe it had been devoted; but 
the fpiritof profecution, though allowed to flumber for a ihorf 
interval, broke out with redoubled vigour, when his Graccf 
of Portland was fucceeded, as Firft Lord of the Treafury^ 
by Mr. Pitt, and an entire change took place in men and 
meafures. 

The Attorney-General was obliged, ex officio^ to continue 
the profecution, the ground-work of which ftill exifted, and 
Mr. Wilkie, who had the magnanimity to conceal the names 
of the genilemen by whom he had been employed, was fen- 
tenccd to an imprifonment of twelve months. The {yUcm, 
of party- poll tics evinced in this inftance, as it has in almoft 
every other cafe, felfiflincfs and ingratitude. The man who 
poffeffed the courage to expofc his own perfon to purvjftr** 
ment, and his circumftances to ruin, in order to fcreen thofe 
by whom he had been engaged in his profeffional purfuits, 
for the purpofe of promoting their favourite end, was treated 
with neglect, and it will, with difficulty, be credited, that 
his cxpences have not been yet paid. It would, no doubty 
bfe unjuft to accufe Mr. Sheridan of having had any (hare 
in the tranfa<Sion, as Ws acknowledged integrity muft exempt 
^ him from all fufpicion. 

With what efFeil the talents of Mr. Sheridan were ex- 
erted in the difchargc of his official duties, while he filled the 
fituations of Under Secretary of State and Joint Secretary 
of the Treafury, it is immaterial to enquire. The whole of 
the time which he paflcd in thefe places was not quite -» 
year,. and the chief requifites to perform the duties of theni 
are attention, punftuality, and difpatch— qualities in which 
his moft enthufiaftic admirers" will hardly contend for his pre- 
eminence. Until 1783, he appears to have been a figure 
'introduced into the political picture, more for the purpofe of 
completing the group in the back ground, than of ftanding 

forward 
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totv^urd as a principal charafter. But the irrefiftible impulfe 
of genius gave a fudden expanfion to his powers, extricated 
him from the inferior eftimation in which he was held, and 
placed hirn^ if not in an equal rank with Mr. Fox and Mr, 
burke, at leaft, in the very next to it. 

His defence of Mr. Fox's celebrated Eaft-India Bill was 
liiiHngaiftied for logical preciiion ; and though he had not, On 
previous occafions, delivered his fentiments with extraordina- 
ry abilit}^ his fpeech on that interefting fubjed was fo mafterly, 
as to induce the public opinion to klcSt him from the fecond 
fekfs of parliatpentary fpeakers. In 1785, his powers began 
to expand in proportion to the confidence which he acquired 
in debate, and his obfervations dn Mr. Pitt's Perfumery Bill 
f Were juflly admired for fplendid eflFufions of wit and great 
force of argument. But the part he took in the confideraqon 
of the Irifli Propofifions, which were brought forward during 
the fame year, wajs peculiarly flriking, and raifed Wis reputa- 
tion as an orator to a very fuperior degree. In calling the at- 
tention of the houfe to the fourth propofition, he difplayed a 
general knowledge of the interefls of both kingdoms, and a 
depth of inveftigation which the mofl fanguine expe£bition9 of 
his friends coiild not have anticipated } and, from that moment^ 
he was viewed as a formidable opponent by the prcfent mini« 
fter, and looked up to with admiration, as a principal leader 
of the party to which he belonged. 

Mr. Sheridan had many difHculties to encounter in his .pan* 
liamentary life. His father was an a£h>r, he had himfelf 
largely contributed to the entertainment of the public, and 
Was the manager of a dieatre. The prejudices of mankind, ^ 
however ridiculous, are too often vidorious over the claims of 
genuine merit, and would have, perhaps, prevailed in intimi- 
dating any odher perfon than the man againft whom they were, 
in this inftance, directed. Fully ocmvinced of his decided ^ 
fuperiority over birth and fortune, he proceeded, regardlefs of 
perfond refle^ons i ^ if bis opponenCt fococaded inirritat- 
1799^1800 D 'w§ 
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ing him by the afperity of their allufions, he met tliem with 
inanly refolution, chaftifed them with the lafh of legitimate 
fatire, or held them up to univerfal ridicule in burfts of ex- 
temporaneous wit, that have never been equalled in the Britiih 
fcnate. The conduftpf the Premier, in his unguarded allu- 
jiens to Mr. Sheridan's dramatic purfuits was feverely punilh- 
ed ; and that dignified manner which (hould mark the beha- 
viour of the firft ftatefman in Europe, fitcing in the firft aC- . 
fembly in Europe, was, for a moment, transformed into the 
quarrelfom^ petulance of the angry boy. The correftion was 
productive of falutary effe£ls, and Mr. Sheridan has com- 
pletely triumphed over the fplenetic and paltry efforts of hir 
opponents to check his talents, and degrade his public cha- 
ra6lcr. 

He vwas rapidly approaching to perfedion, as a public fpeak- 
er, and the impeachment of Mr.Haftinga fupplied him with 
an opportunity of difplayfng powers which were then unrival- 
led, but have fince rattier declined than fuftained themfelves 
with equal vigour. His fpeech delivered in the houfe of Com- 
mons, in April, 1787^ on the eighth article, as ftated in the 
order laid down by Mr. Burke, relative to "money corruptly 
and illegally taken,'' was allowed to equal the moft argumen- 
tative and impaf&oned orations that had ever been addreffed to 
the judgment and feelings of the' Britifh parliament. He 
fixed the uninterrupted attention of the houfe for upwards of 
five hours, confirmed the minds of thofe who wavered, and 
produced c^o-operation from a quarter, which, it was fuppofed^ 
would have been hoftile to any further proceeding. 

Mr. Sheridan feems, at this period, to have been convin- 
ced of the neceffity of indefatigable application and perfever- 
ing induftry, to fupport the fplendid fame he had acquired, 
and accordingly prepared himfelf, with unremitting affiduity,, 
to perform his official duties as one of the managers of the^ 
profecution, inftituted by the reprefentatives of the people 
againft Mr. Haftings» and carried on before the fupreme tri- 
bunal of the xiatioiu 

In 
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In the long examination of Mr. Middleton, he gave de- 
cided proofs of a ftrong and difcriminating mind ; but 
when, in June 1788, he hummed up the evidence on the 
charge, refpefting the confinement and imprifonment of 
the Princeffes of Oude, and the felzure of their treafures, 
his fuperiority over his colleagues Viras eftabliflied by univcr- 
fal confent. His mind, indeed, appears to have been ele- 
vated by. the importance of the fubjeft; and he conceived 
its various relations with a perfpieuity that was embelltihed 
by the nobleft effufions of eloquence— ^ 

** Animo vidit} ingenio complexus eft -,] 
£loquentii omavic.** 

But however admirable hi« fpeech may be now confidered 
as a compofition, there were, at that time, fev^ral circum- 
ftancesof magnitude and fingularity, that confpired to give 
it a celebrity, which pollerity will fcarcely admit it to pof- 
fefs. Toforma juft opinion of this memorable oration, 
which occupied the attention of the court, and excited the 
admiration of the public, for five hours, it would be ne- 
ceffary to have heard Mr. Sheridan himfelf ; and, to thofe 
who have not witneffed the correcftnefs, ftrength, and ani- 
mation of his elocution, it will be fuificient to repeat what 
was £ud by Efchines to the people of Rhodes in praife of 
the oration which had caufed his banifliment— " What ap- 
plaufes would you nbt have conferred, had you heard De- 
mofthenes deliver it himfelf ?" 

It is difficult^to feleft any pfrt of it as the fubjecft of pe- 
culiar encomium. The addrefs, with which he arranged 
his materials 5 the art and force with which he anticipated 
objeftions; the unexampled ingenuity with which he com- 
mented on the evidence, and the natural boldnefs of his 
imagery,. are equally entitled to panegyric. He combined 
the three kinds of eloquence. He was clear and unadorned 

D2 — diffufe 
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— diffufe and pathetic — animated and vehement. There 
was nothing fuperfluous — no affcfted turn— no glittering 
point — no falfe fublimity. Compaffion and indignation 
were alternately excited, and the wonderous effeSs related 
of the eloquence of Greece and Rome were almoft revived. 

Soon after this great aera in the public life of Mr. Sheri- 
dan, the deplorable indifpofition of his Majefty, which 
plunged the country into a ftate of the deepeft diftrefs, 
led to the difcuffion of a queftion, exceeding in political 
magnitude every other national occurrence from the re- 
volution of 1688 down to that time. The miniftry and 
oppofition eflentially differed with refped to the means to 
be adopted for fupplying the defeft of the perfonal ex- 
ercife of the royal authority, and Mr. Sheridan took a 
leading part in the attempts which were made to declare 
the Jrince of Wales regent, without fuch reftri£Hons 
,as Parliament Ihould think fit to impofe. The fevour in 
tirhlch he was held at Carleton Houfe was certainly fuperior 
to that enjoyed by the moft diftinguiflied members of the 
party, and his condu£l occafioned fufptcions that have never 
been completely removed. His Royal Highnefs was very 
much in the habit of confulting Mr. Sheridan, and his an- 
fwer to Mr. Pitt's letter, with refpeft to the reftriftions on 
the regency, which was allowed to be dignified, cautious, 
and temperate, has been principally afcribed to the prudent 
counfels of this gentleman. 

Mr. Sheridan's zealous interference in fupport of his pa- 
tron IS, perhaps, the only inftance in which he can be 
charged with political inconfiftency. The fpirit of party, 
and the ftrong prejudices of the moment, are now confign- 
ed f(^ oblivion ; and, it may be fairly a(ked, whether he, or 
any ether declared advocate of the rights of the people 
adled cenfiftently in oppofing the following reiblution, 
which was propofed by Mr. Pftr, and pafled by the Britifii 
parliament:-—* 

« Rcfolved, 
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« Refblved, That it is the opinion of this committee, 
that it is the right and duty of the Lords fpiritual and tem- 
poral, and Commons of Greai Britain, now aiTembled, and 
lawfully, fully, and freely reprefenting all the eftates of the 
people of this realm, to provide the means of fupplying the 
icfeSt of die perfonal exercife of the Royal Authority, arif- 
ing from his Majefty's indifpofition, in fuch a manner ts 
Ihe exigency of the cafe may appear to require." 

Mr, Sheridan's obje6kion to the rcfolution did not arife 
from any (tatement, contained in it, refpcdting the/ull and 
free reprefentation of the people, but he and his friends 
airgucd againft-the power of both houfes, in any cafe, to li- 
mit the authority of the regent, and contended, that the 
immediate nomination of the heir apparent ought to take 
place, 9B a matter of conftitutional right. Thofe, who 
are flncere admirers of the Britifli conftitution, as derived 
from the legitimate fource of authority, will not readily co- 
incide in the dodrines advanced upon the occafion, hy the 
leading n^embers of oppofition. But the profpe6l of ap- 
proaching power can quiet the mod confcientious fcruple^ 
and (ilence ftatements that would otherwife have been pro- 
claimed as the inalienable rights of Engliflimen, and the 
palladium of public fecurity. 

While Ais Majefty laboured under the awful vifitation 6f 
Proviclence, it would be an endlefs, and indeed, a painful 
ttdkj to defcribe the dark intrigues and cabals, carried onto 
encreafe the-ftrength of oppofition. fivery art was praftif- 
ed, cvwy trick tried, to add to the number of thofe who - 
were willing to fall proftrate before the rifing fun, and tho 
artifices employed were, in feveral inftanccs, fuccefefol, in 
feduptng even the minds of perfons^ who had enjoyed the 
confidence, and fhared the munificence of their fovcreign. 
The King, reduced to the moft lameritaWc ftate, which 
bvoiatuty can Conceive, was—* 

•« DeTcrtcd ^t hb utmoft need, 
u. _._... . By thofe hiifonmr bounty fed,** 

Several 
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Several meetings were held at C~r-^ houfe, and among 
the vifitors were the Duke of Qr— Xi the Marquis of 

L n, and Lord M-^f-rry, Mr. Sheridan was a con- 

ftant attendant, and an illuftrious perlbnage condefccnde^ tb 
;iffift at councils, which, it muft be granted, were more in^ 
fluenced by a true fenfe of public good than by any felfifli 
and interefted motives. The plans of the party were, how- 
ever, fortunately baffled by the unexpected recovery of his 
Majefty, and their reinftatemcnt in pbce was deferred to a 
more aufpicioiis moment. 

Mr. Sheridan has fince continued a ftrenuous opponent 

. of the meafures of adminiftration, and is now, in confc-^ 

quence of A^r. Fox's feceffion, placed at the head of op- 

pofition. With the fingle exception of his conduit on the 

queftion of the regency, his parliamentary life cannot be 

• accufed of incdnliftency. He profeffed in common with 

moft of his friends, an enthufiaftic admiration of the 

French Revolution, and confiderad the conftitution it had 

formed, a^ a glorious fabric of human wifdom, ere£ted for 

< the protection of human happinefs ; but when he faw that 

conftitution defaced and polluted by the frantic and murder* 

Dus policy of the fucceffive rulers of France, he readily 

concurred in reprobating crimes, which were deftru&ive of 

freedonri and focial happinefs, and directly repugnant to the 

principles on which the revolution was originally eflFc<fted. 

He has ever been the zealous fupporter of parliamentary 
reform, and the uniforni friend of the liberty of the prefs 
9nd religious toleration. In financial confiderations, in our 
political and commercial relations with Ireland, and more 
.particularly in every important difcuffion relative to confti- 
tutipnal fubjeSs, he has evinced great depth of enquiry, 
and acutenefs of difcriminatibn. He has frequently rifen 
fuperior ^o the felfifli drudgery of a mere partizan, and 
his fpirited condudt during the ,awful crifis of the naval 
fHutiny, received the thanks of the minifler;^ and will be 
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long remembered with gratitude by the nation. He expr^fled 
his conviiftion, that, whatever difFerence in^ political fenti- 
ments might prevail among the members of the houfe of 
Commons, the moment was come, when his Majefty had an 
undoubted right to call upon all his fubjedls of every raijik 
and dcfcription, for their zealous co-operation in fupporting 
the due execution of the laws, and in giving every poflible 

efficiency to the mcafures of government. 
Mr. Sheridan's voice is ftrong and diftinfl", but his delivery 

IS often precipitate, and his manner unimportant. He want« 
the dignity of Mr, Pitt and the fire of Mr. Fox ; but in ^th« 
ingenuity of obfervation, and the felicity of reply, he is not 
inferior to either of them in their happieft moments. He ex- 
cels in raillery, which, at once elegant and fevere, is peculiar- 
ly iuited to the fenate. Though he feems cautioufly to avoid 
the ufe of figurative diction and fplendid imagery in hi^ 
fpeeches, his celebrated oration on the trial of Mr. Haftings 
is an ample tefiimony of his ability to introduce them v^ith 
the moft appropriate efFeS. 

. It cannot be denied, that his propenfity to epigrammatic 
point and humourous allufion frequently exceeds the bound^ 
of propriety, and hurries him to a levity of remark that is at 
variance with the gravity of the fubjedl in difcuffion, Wc 
laugh indeed for the moment, but foon condemn the fpeaket 
for trifling with a great objcft of national confideration. When^ 
for inftance, on the motion for repealing the a<3; for Sufpend- 
ing the Habeas Corpus A6^, and on the meafure for arming 
the country, in confequence of his Majefty's meflage, he has 
^talked of " an army of fix men, commanded by a taylor, and 
encamped in a back garret," and of <* fpraging in fruit j(hops9 
parading in Piccadilly, and taking the field in Il.otten«ro\v ;** 
.«^who can avoid condemning what certainly is not authorize^. 
by the artifice, much left by the art, of eloquence ? The 
Tiiks of public coiulu^> like the laws of the dramai arc found- 
ed 
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td in confiftency ; and with the latter Mr. Sheridan cannot i^ 
unacquainted,— 

*^ SiD|r^]a quoque locum teneant fortlta decanter.**. 

There has appeared of late in his fpeeches a negligence, 
diat is evidently caufed by momentary indolence, or the waftt 
ef previous application ; and the obfervation made by the firft 
ftatefman of the country, that "however greatly he admired 
the talents of Mr. Sheridan, he was confident that gentlemar^ 
might exert them with more cfFcft," is perfcftly corred. 
* Honied affent, fo pleafant to the tafte of man," has ever 
been peculiarly grateful to Mr. Sheridan*s feelings, and a cheer 
from the oppofition bench, excited by fome brilliant effufion 
of wit, has often fuppreffed him in any ferther difplay of abi- 
lity in debate. He had gained what he fo much courted, and 
he Befolved to preferve it undiminiflied. 

Mrs. Sheridan died in Juiie, 1792, and he has a fon by that 
lady, whopoffefles confiderable abilities. In 1795, he marri- 
Cjd Mifs Ogle, youngcft daughter of the Reverend DoSoi: 
Newton Ogle, Dean of Winchefter. The iflue of4iis fe- 
ci»nd marriage is alfo a fon. 

His condu(9: as manager and principal proprietor of the firft 
theatre in the kingdom, and his punSuality in the difcharge of 
the duties contracted by him in that fituation, have rarely been 
the fubje£t of praife. ^ 

In private life, Mr. Sheridan is ojne of the moft entertaining 
mnd inftruQivc companions in the kingdom. His converfation 
abounds in witty fimilitudes, humorous allufions, and lively 
repartee ; and when any fubjefb of enlarged inveftigation is 
brought forward^ the treafures of general learning, with 
which he has ftored his mind, are proportionate to the exigent 
cy of the moment. It is,, perhaps, in the knowledge of hii- 
Qian nature that he furpafTes all his cotemporaries. His fagaci-^ 
iy has been particularly exercifed in difcovering the charadbr 
ahd propenfities of his acquaintances^ or of thofe with whom 
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}i^ has any bufinefs to tranra£(, and he generally fucceeds 
\n converting this kind of knowledge to his own advanr 

After a retirement of twenty years from the ftage, Mr. 
^heridan came forward, at the end of laft feafon, in the hum- 
ble Situation of the editor of Kotzebue, the celebrated German 
dramatift, and appears, in that inftance, to have been more 
afiuated by hi$ intereft as a manager, than by the generous 
feelings of a writer, ^mulous of lafting fame. To gratify the 
public tafte for fcenes of exquifite fenfibility, fupported by in- 
cidents, fometimes impoflible, and, in almoft every cafe, im- 
probable ; and to ftrengthen the exhibition by the attractions 
pf ftriking machinery, fcenic grandeur, and appropriate mu- 
iic, was evidently the objeA which he had in view in that 
ftrange degradation of fuperior talents. The preffing wants 
of the theatre, and of thofe dependent upon its fuccefs, called 
for inftantaneous relief, and the moft likely mode of procuring 
it was an unqualified compliance with popular abfurdity. 

** For wc who live to pleafir, muft pleafe to live.** 

\% the only apology he can make, for the proftitution of hit 
mufe. 

It would fcem that Mr. Sheridan had altogether forgotten 
be had written the Critic ; for there are very few fcenes or paf- 
^ges in Pizarroy which can efcape the juft fatire and humor- 
i>us ridicule contained in that produdion. He has, indeed, 
condefcended, in his alteration of the Death of Rolla^ to re- 
vive the. character of the ingenious Mr. Puff\ for the moft 
prejudiced mind muft feel how very pointedly Mr. Sheridan's 
pbfcrvations in the-Critic apply to the favourite tragedy of Pi- 
zarro :-7^" Now then for my magnificence I my battle ! my 
jipife ! and proceJfion L— Smaller things muft give way to a 
^iki^g (ceae at the opening ; that's the rule : — A play is not 
|o^ihevir oopurrcmces that happen every day, but things juft fo 

ftrange, 
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ftrange, that though they never did, they might happen." 
But the criticifms of Mr. Sheridan were no longer remember- 
ed; found and (hew triumphed over common fenfe; the nu- 
merous admirers of fcnfibility, tortured to excefs, were gra- 
tified the votaries of pompous exhibition and romance were 
indulged in their favourite pailion ; and Pizarro, with all its 
defe<fts, recommended by the joint reputation of Kotzebuc 
and Sheridan, at traded more numerous and fafliionable au- 
diences than have ever attended an Englifb theatre. 

The fpeech of JRolla, exhorting the Peruvians to defen 
their icing and country, their civil and religious inftitutions, 
againft a ferocious band of lawlefs invaders, was highly in- 
.ftrumental to the fuccefs of the piece, and it is the only paf- 
fage of the play to which Mr. Sheridan has an exclufive claim. 
The appeal to the people in fupport of their rights and na- 
tional independence, is bold and aninlating. The ftriking 
image of the vulture and the lamb, is, however, ufed with 
more efFeft in his fpeech on the impeachment of Mr. Haft* 
ings ; but his right to borrow from himfclf cannot be quef- 
tioned. 

The genius of the German dramatift is unqueftionably of 
the firfl order. In condu(Eling a paffion through its moft in- 
tricate mazes, he is, perhaps, unequalled, and he feldom fails 
to produce emotions of the moft agonizing kind. But pro- 
bability, the genuine fdurce of concern and dramatic feelinffj 
is too frequently violated. An inftant's refledion is fufficicnt 
to expofe the delufion of the fcene, and deftroy the intereft 
which the (kill of the poet creates. 

Mr. Sheridan muft be convinced, that, with the exception 
of Rolla's patriotic harangue, Pizarro is more indebted for its 
■popularity to the merits of the original, to the aftor, the ma- 
chinift, the painter, and the compofcr, than to any alterations 
he has made, or to any judgment he has evinced in adapting 
it to the Englifli ftage. It is to be lamented, that he has, by 
this motley exhibition^ degraded his reputation as the firft 

dramatic 
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dramatic writer of the country, and funk himfelf to a level 

with the play-wrights of the day, to whom profit is every , 

thing, and fame nothing. It remains for him to (hake off 

that indolence, which appears to have become conftituttonal, 

and make a fatisfackory atonement, by fome work of genius, 

for his mercenary conduft in confirming the vitiated ftate of 

public tafte, againft which he contended, in 1779, with fo 

much energy and fuccefs* ^ 
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THE HON. THOMAS ERSKINE, 



THE fubjeft of thefc pages, is the third fon of the late 
Earl of Buchan, and youngeft brother to the prefent Earl I 
the fecond holds an eminent ftation at the Scotch bar. There 
;u:e Jio fatisfadory documents of the youthful part of his hif» 
tory. It is, however, well known that he entered very early in 
life into the navy, a fervice for which he had imbibed a ftrong 
predikftion. 

He went to fca with the late Sir John Lindfay, nephew 
of the great Earl of Mansfield. He never, it is believed, had 
the commiifion of lieutenant, but adled for fome time in that 
capacity, by the appointment of his captain. His reafons for 
quitting the navy are faid to have been the flender chances of 
his promotion ; and having only ferved as a lieutenant by the 
friendfliip of his coiflmander, he was unwilling, after having 
been honoured with fuch a diftinftion, to return to fea in 
the inferior capac 'y of mid-fliipman. 

He entered into the army as an enfign in the Royals, or 
firft regiment of foot, in the year 1768, not fo much from 
inclination, (as it is faid,) as becaufe his father with a fmall 
and ftridUy entailed eftate, had not the means of affifting him, 
with -convenience, to purfue one of the learned profeffions. 
He went with this regiment to Minorca, in which ifland he 
fpent three years, and continued in the army about fix. 

During the period he continued in the army, he had acquirr 
^ confiderable reputation for the acutenefs and verfatility of 
his talents in converfation. Mr. Bofwell, who met him abcJut 
diis time in a mixed company in London, mentions, in his 
Memoirs of Dr. Johnfon, the delight which the Doftor and 
himfelf felt from the ability of a gentleman, who was no other 

than 
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than Mr. Erlkine, in difcourfing on fome temporary topic 
which, at that time, happened to be an m erefting queftion 
of difpute in the circles of the metropolis. 

Whether the confcioufnefs of thefe powers, or the fuggef- 
tions of his friends, or the embarraffments of a fcanty income, 
firft invited him to make preparations for the ftudy of the law, 
it is of no importance to enquire. The refolutioii, from 
whatever caufe it proceeded, muft, in a great meafurc, have 
been fupported by that internal confidence in his own talents, 
which is infeparable from great and elevated minds ; from the 
fpirit of adventure, which is incidental to genius, which over- 
looks flight obftacles, and is invincible by ordinary difficulties. 
There is a fafliion among biographical writers, to difcover 
in the perfon, whofe life they are writing, an innate original 
predifpofition for the peculiar department of fcience or litera- 
terature in which he has been eminent, forgetting that, in the 
nature of things, the purfuit muft be wholly accidental, and 
that, " in every region of the air," the flight of powerful in- 
telleft muft be equally lofty and vigorous. It has, however, 
been faid, and we have reafon to believe with truth, that Mr. 
Erflcine had no merit whatfoever in the extraordinary adven- 
ture of embarking in (o new and arduous a purfuit, but that 
it was literally and moft unwillingly forced upon him by the 
importunities of his mother, the Countefs of Buchan, after 
the death of his father ; and that the hopes of fuccecding in it 
were fortified and kept alive againft his own prcpofleflions, by 
her counfel and perfuafions. Although, in the privacy of do- 
meftic life, the greateft charadters and the brighteft talents 
may pafs away without record and remembrance, fhe was a 
lady of moft uncommon acquirements and fmc:;ular penetra- 
tion. She thought, no doubt, that fhe perctived the capacity 
of her fon, and In the confidence of parental afFcd^ion, plan- 
ned out this fcheme of his future deft i nation, while ]\c was 
abfent in the army at Minorca. 

Mr* Erlkine was about twenty-fix when he commenced his 
courfe of legal ftudy. He entered as a Fellow-Commoner of 

Tim\t^ 
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Trinity College in Cambridge, in the year l^^^ ; and, at thcf 
iame time, infertedhis name as a ftudent on the books of Lin- 
coln's Inn. One of his college declamations is ftill extant, as it 
was delivered in Trinity College Chapel. The thefis, was the 
revolution of 1688. It difplays no ordinary powers of lan- 
guage, and it is eafy to difcover, in fome of its paflages, the 
elements, as it were, of that forenfic eloquence in which he 
afterwards acquired fo unequalled a pre-eminence. It would 
be too mean a praife to fay that it bears very ftriking features 
of fuperiority over the declamations which are ufually produc- 
ed on thofe occafions. It gained the firft prize, which he rc- 
fiifed to accept, not attending Cambridge as a ftudent, and 
only declaiming in conformity to the rules of the college. An 
Ode, written by Mr. Erlkine, about this time, in imitation 
of Gray's Bard, is worthy of notice as a fportivc produdion of 
his fancy : it has been lately publilhed in the Monthly Maga- 
zine. It originated in an occafion truly humorous. Mr. Er- 
fkine had been difappointed by his barber, who neglected his 
ufual attendance upon him, and prevented him from dining in 
the College-hall. In the moment of difappointment, hunger 
and impatience, he is fuppofed to have poured forth a male- 
diction againft the whole race /of barbers, with a denun- 
ciation, prophetic of a future tafte for cropping and unpow- 
dered hair. 

Mr. Erfklne did not enter into the univerfity for any acade- 
mical purpofe, but merely to obtain a degree to which he was 
entitled as the fon of a nobleman, and by which he favcd two 
years and a half in his paiTage to the bar. His education had 
been completed in Scotland before. His father, one of the moft 
accompliflied men of his time, had uniformly felt an extraor- 
dinary folicitude as to the education of his children, and a£tual- 
ly removed from his family eftate in Scotland for the purpofe 
of refiding at St. Andrew's, where he continued many years. 
Duiing this time he procured for them a private tutor, one of 
the moft elegant fcholars of that part of the ifland, to aHift their 

ftudies 
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ftudies at the School and Unlverfity, Mr. Erfkine always pur- 
fued the ftudy of the Belles Lettres with Unremitted ardour, 
and had the advantage of imbibing from the moft eminent 
perfons of the day, that various and extended knowledge, 
which can never be derived from books, or folitary applica- 
tion. In order to acquire a neceffary knowledge of the me- 
chanical parts of his future profeffion, he was perfuaded by 
the judicious counfels of his friends, to enter as a pupil into 
the office of Mr. Buller, then an eminent fpecial pleader at 
the bar, and fmcc promoted to a diftinguifhed ftation on the 
Bench. • . . 

It need not be diflembled that, during thjs period of his life, 
Mr. Erfkine was fubjedt to the neceffities of a very limited 
iacome. He had been already married about four years, and 
was obliged to adhere to a moft rigid frugality of expendi- 
ture. Ofthcfecircumftanc.es of his hiftory, many of the par-» 
ticulars have, with great ingenuoufnefs, been mentioned to 
his friends .by Mr. Erfkine himfelf. ^ , ; 

In reviewing the difficulties he had encountered, and in 
contrafting them with the brilliant profperity of his late years, 
he muft now feel a peculiar gratification; becaufe by an in- 
voluntary impulfe he muft have attributed his extraordinary 
elevation to the endowments allotted to him by nature, rather 
than to the caprice or partiality of fortune. The part fuftain- 
cd by Mrs. Erfkine, before the cloud that overhung their firft 
entrance into life was diffipated, is highly honourable to her 
feelings; ihe accompanied him to Minorca, followed his 
fortunes with the moft cheerful conftancy, and, while he was 
engaged in the purfuits of a moft laborious profeffion, never 
(ufFered any pleafure or amufement to interrupt her in the af- 
fiduous duties of domeftic life. , 

While he remained in the office of Mr. Buller he purfued 
riie bufinefsofthe defk with unremitted a£tivity and ardor; 
and, on Mr. Buller's promotion, went into the office of Mr. 
Wood, where he continued a year after he had been in con- 
fid crablc 
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fidcrable bufinefs at the bar^ »Special pleading, tlhbugil tidt 
unfrequently confidered as the mechanical part of the profef- 
fion, has lately arrived at a higher dignity tKan lawyers oi 
former times were willing to alfow it. The abfolute and 
hourly neceffity of it is noW recognized by every one who is 
Converfant with the bufirteis of o^Xr courts of juftice. It con* 
fifts in a fort of analytical corredtnefs^ and its higheft utili^ 
is derived from the habits of artificial acutenefs, which it im« 
partS) and the nice and (kilful fubl^ties, on which it is perpe- 
tually occupied. Although Mr. Erfkine never pradifed as a 
profeffed fpecial pleader, the notion of his being ignorant of 
that branch of the legal fcience, is founded in the groffeft mif- 
reprefcntation. No one underftands the principles of that 
fcience more corre6Hy ; nor is any one more dexterous in the 
ftafonable application of thcrti, as a fpecies of /aw logics a 
phrafe, by which the late Sir William Jones accurately defin» 
cd the art of the Special Pleadcn 

In what manner our advocate cultivated the afts of po^ni* 
hr declamation, does not clearly appear. It has been faid* 
that he was an affiduous attendant at Coach-maker*s Hall) 
where a debating club of fome eftimation was at that time held* 
But the ftyle of Mr. Erflcine's oratory bears internal teftimo- 
ny againft this aflertion. The eloquence that is cultivated 
in thefe focieties is altogether of a nature^ remote from the 
ufes of the bar, or the fenate. The debates of the evening 
are for the moft part «ondu&ed by a fet of fpeakers, or rather 
fpoutcrs, who vociferate a collediion of crude declamatory 
fefttences to a tumultuous audience, which, taking no cog- 
nizance 0/ felicities or ftyle of diftion, beftows its ap* 
plaufe on the orator, who makes the greateft noife, and a£ls 
his part with the greateft vehemence* Such are not the aca^- 
demic fliades, in which Englifti eloquence is nurtured. Pcfr* 
haps the moft diftinguifli^d of our orators have acquired their 
perfeftion in public fpeaking, more by filcnt meditation and 
fiudy, than by -declaiming in public. Unqueftionably he can 

never 
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never be a good fpeaker, who has been habituated to that 
noify- rant, of which the greateft praife is rapidity of utter- 
ance, and by which the rules and harmony of the language 
are cxpofed to perpetual violence, and perverfion. 

He had now completed the probationary period allotted to 
the attendance in the inns at court ; and was called to the 
bar in the Trinity Term 1778. Mr. Erfklne is a fingular 
exception to the tardy advancent^ent of profeffional merit 
at the Englifli bar. It is not worth enquiring, how long 
he continued a mute auditor in the back benches of the 
court, amongft the croud of young men, who may be, not 
unaptly, compared to the ghofts that linger on the banks of 
the Styx for a paflage over the lake ; but, by a fingular 
partiality of fortune, he was not tortured by the " hop« 
deferred,'* and the fickening expedlation of a brief in Weft- 
minfter-Hall, which fo many men of promifing talents are 
doomed to undergo : an opportunity was almoft immedi- 
ately afforded him of diftinguifhing himfelf in Weflmin- 
fter-Hall. Captain Baillie, who had been r«moved from 
the government in Greenwich Hofpital by Lord Sandwich, 
then Firft Lord of the Admiralty, and one of the Gover- 
nors of Greenwich Hofpital, had been charged with having 
publiAied a libel againfl that nobleman, and the Attorney- 
General was inftrudled to move for leave to file a criminal 
information againft him ; this was the occafion of Mr. Er- 
fkine's firfl fpeech in court. In oppofing the motion of 
die Attorney-General, an opportunity prefented itfcff to 
him of entering into the merits of the cafe in behalf of 
Captain Baillie. He expatiated upon the fervices which 
had been rendered by his client, on the firmnefs with which 
he refifted the intrigue and artifice to which he attributed th« 
profecution fet on foot againft him. 

In the courfe of this fpeech, he attacked the noble earl in 
a tone of farcaftic and indignant invcdive. Lord Mansfield 
interrupted him more than once, but the advocate did not 
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abate of the fcverity of his animadverfions. — ^It was at that 
time no common fpeftacle, to obferve a man, fo little known 
to the court and the bar, commenting, with afperity of re- 
mark, on the condu(S of a powerful ftatefman who held an, 
elevated poft in the adminiftration, and diftinguifhing him- '-5u 
felf by a fpccies of confidence not ufually felt in early efforts 
of public fpeaking, under circumftances that rendered ft 
more prudent to abftain from perfonal feverity, and to con- 
ciliate the court he was addrefling. Thefe ftriftures on 
Lord Sandwich are unqueflionably fevere ; but, if any faith 
is to be had in the teftimony of his cotemporarics, both in 
office and in oppofitipn, they are not unfounded. Colonel 
Luttrcll, fpeaking of him in the Houfe of Commons, ob- 
ferved of him, wirh a pointed eloquence, that there is in 
his conduSifuch a fanSiimonious compofure of guilty that the 
rarity and perfection of the vice almoji conjlituted it a vir^ 
tuer 

This was the firft trial of his talents at the bar, having 
-been called only in Trinity Term, and having been employ- 
ed for Captain Baillie in the Michaelmas Term following. 
He is faid to have been indebted for this opportunity to no 
interference, recommendation, or connexion. His acquain- 
tance with Captain Baillie originated from his having ac- 
cidently met him at the table of a common friend. Almoft 
t^ immediately afterwards Mr. Erfkine appeared at the bar of 
the Houfe of Commons, as Counfel for Mr. Carnan, the 
bookfeller, againft a Bill introduced by Lord North, then 
Prime Minifter, to re-veft in the Univerfities the monopoly 
in Almanacks, which Mr. Carnan had fucceeded in abolifli- 
ing by legal judgments, and he had the good fortune to 
place the noble lord in a confiderable minority upon a divi- 
fion. 

To the reputation which thefe fpeeches conferred upon 
him, it has been faid, that he refers the fubfequent fuccefe 
he has experienced iu his profeilion, and that, as he left 
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the court upon that occafion, nearly thirty briefs were of- 
fered to him by the attornies who were prefent. He was 
now furrounded by clients, and occupied by bufincfs. Of 
the various cafes in which he was employed, it would be 
abfurd to expedl any mention, as they confided only of the 
ordinary and daily tranfadtions of the Term and the Sit- 
tings. 

The public feelings were now altogether occUpied by 
the interefting trial of Admiral Keppel. Mr. Erfkine was 
retained as Counfel for the Admiral : a circumftance that 
was owing to the ignorance which the Counfel, Mr. Dun- 
ning and Mr. Lee ("who were originally engaged,) difplay- 
ed of the fca phrafes, without fome knowledge of which 
the cafe was in a great meafure unintelligible. Mr. Dun- 
ning recommended Mr. Erfkine as qualified for the duty, 
having been made acquainted with the manner in which he 
had paffed the former part of his life. 

The duty of a Counfel before a Court Martial is very 
limited by the rules and ufages of the court : he is not per- 
mitted to put any queftion to the witneffcs ; but he may 
fuggcft to his client fuch as occur to him as neceflary to be 
afked ; nor is he fufFered to addrefs the court ; and almoft 
the only afliftance he can render is in the arrangement of 
his defence, and the communication of fuch remarks on the 
evidence as are moft likely to be prefent only to the minds of 
thofe who are habituated to the rules of teftimony in courts 
of juftice. This fervice was nipft effecSually and ably ren- 
dered by Mr. Erfkine. Having drawn his defence, Mr. Er- 
fkine perfonally examined all the Admirals and Captains of 
the fleet, and fatisfied Himfelf th^t he could fubftantiate the in- 
nocence of his client, before the fpeech which he had written 
for him was read. For his exertions on this memorable 
occafion, Mr. Erfkine received a thoufand guineas. It was 
the proudeft office of his life to have faved a good and honou- 
rable man from difgrace, and even amidft the fplendors of 
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his fuceeeding fortune?, Mr. Erfkine ought ta look bacfe 
on this event with renewed fatisfeftion and triumph. 

He was now in poffeffion of the beft fecond bujinefs in the 
King's Bench. — By the phrafe fecond bujinefs is meant that 
fort of bufines in which the lead is not given to the Cpunfel 
who are not yet arrived at the dignity of a filk gown, and 
of a feat within the bar of the court : but an event took 
place which called his talents into adivity on a moft me- 
morable occafion. The riots of 1780 are alluded to. Every 
one knows the univerfal confternation, which at that time 
agitated the kingdom ; when the fecurity of the nation wa^ 
threatened in the deftruftion of the capital. After the ex- 
tinftion of thefe tumults, the vigilance of the m^giftracy 
was exercifed In direfting the infulted juftice of the country 
againft the aftors in that dreadful conflagration. The par- 
ticipation of thefe outrages attributed to Lord George Gor- 
don is well known. On his guilt, or innocence, it wowl4 
be indecorous in us Ko pronounce an opinion. There is 
a veneration always due #9 the verdi6): of juries \ and it 
would be a fort of political blafphemy to call the re£litud^ 
of their decifion into fufpicion. 

Mr. Erfkine, however, was retained Counftl for his 
jprdihip, in conjunSion with Mr. Kenypn, now the learn- 
ed chief of the King's Bench. The duty which more im- 
mediately devolved on Mr. Erfkine, was that of replying 
to the evidence; a duty, which he fuftainied with infinite 
judgment and fpirit. His fpecch on this trial abounds wjtb 
many of the mofl finifhed graces of rhetoric. It is r^id 
and impetuous ; and altogether in that flyle and chaj-a<3er 
which are mofl impreffive injudicial aflfeiriblies. The e3^pr- 
dium is after the artificial method of the ancients, wh^iL 
never begin an oration without an appeal to the tribunal thej 
are addrefHng, upon the embarraiTments and peril of the 
funflions they have undertaken. " Iftand,*' faid Mf. Er-? 
fkine, ^' much more in need of compa^on, than the noble 
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prilbner. He refts fecure in confciou^ intibfcence, and in 
the affurartce that his innocence will fuffer no danger in 
your hands. But I appear before you a young and inex- 
perienced advocate; little Converfant with courts of crimi- 
nal juftice ; and finking under the dreadful confcioufiiefs 
of that inexperience," 

There is, perhaps, no department of his profeffion, hi 
which our advocate has reached higher excellence, than in 
his obfervations on evidence. The defence of Lord Georgfe 
Gordon required the exercife of thefe powers to their am- 
pleft extent ;' as the cafe on the part of the crown was fup- 
ported by a variety of wilneffes* Having delivered to the 
jury the do^rine of High Treafpn, as it had been eftablifll- 
cd by the celebrated aft of Edward the Third, and as it 
was expounded in the beft authorities, he made a moft 
dexterous application of thofe ruks, to the evidence, which 
had been adduced. They who ftudy this fpeech will obferv^, 
with emotions of admiration, the fubtleties with which hd 
abates the force of the teftimony he is encountering, and 
the artful eloquence with which he expofes its defeats, and 
its contradiftions. " I fay, by God^ that man is a ruf- 
fian, who, on fuch evidence as this, feeks to eftablifli a con- 
clufion of guilt," he. exclaimed, as he was finifliing this to- 
pic of his defence. An impaffioned mode of ^ exclamation, 
which, though it pay find fome apology in the perpetual 
example of Cicero, is not fuited to the chaftity and fober- 
ncfs of Englifli eloquence. Of this fpeech, the conclud- 
ing fentence is truly pathetic. We fcarcely hefitate to pro-^ 
nounce this to be the beft efFbrt of Mr* Krfkine'S talents : 
it does not, indeed, difplay the minute beauties of cultivat- 
ed diflion, nor thofe grave remarks of moral wifdom with 
which his later fpeeches, in imitation of Mr. Burke, are 
pregnant ; but, confidered in reference to th^ occafion on 
m^itch it was delivered, it is a moft aftonifliing effort of 
vigorous and pdiflxed imelledl. 

la 
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In the month of May, 1783, Mr. Erfkinc received the 
honour of a filk ^own : his Majefty'&Letters of Precedency 
being conferred upon him, as it has been faid, at the perfo- 
nal fuggeftion of the venerable Lord Mansfield. To thi? 
diftindion, his portion of the bufinefs, and his acknowledgr- 
cd talents, gave him an unanfwerable pretenfion. Mr. 
Erfkine is a remarkable inftance of a rapid advancement to 
this honour, not having been at the bar quite five years. 
His bufinefs was now confiderably augmented, and he fuc- 
ceeded to that place which had been fo long occupied by Mr-. 
Dunning. . 

It would be impofSble, with the fpace allotted to this 
article, to give an account of the caufes pleaded by Mr. 
Erfkitie, his ejcertions being, for the moft parr, occupied 
in the tranfadlions of daily occurrence which are difcuffed in 
our courts of juftice : of thefe there are no other documents 
than the journals of the day, from which -fidelity of ftate- 
ment cannot be expefted. 

In no part of his profeffipnal engagements has Mr. Er- 
Ikine deferved or acquired an higher reputation than in the 
mode of conducing trials for crim, con. It has frequently 
fallen to his lot to be concerned in behalf of plaintiffs in 
thefe adions, acircumftance which has given him confider- 
able advantage; for, befides the attention which is fure to 
be afforded to accufing eloquenc •, the (ympathies of man- 
kind are naturally in alliance with him who hurls his invec- 
tiveagainft the difturber of the genial bed, and the invader 
of conjugal happinefs ; and alarming as the frequency of 
thefe caufes may be, yet the torrent of public licentioufnefs 
has received no flight impediment from the indignant feel- 
ings of the world, and the exemplary damages awarded by 
juries. To this honourable and ufeful end, the eloquence 
of the advocate is fubfervient. He calls into activity the 
flumbering emotions, and the virtuous fenfibilities of men, 
into a fort of league againft the crime he denounces. Mr. 
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Erfkine's fpecch, in the memorable caufe of Sykes and 
Parflow, is ftill remembered, by thofe who heard it, as an 
uncommon effort of rhetorical ability. 

Mr. Erfkine has alfo been concerned in fome of the re- 
markable caufes for crim. con, on behalf of defendants. His 
exertions are well known in the memorable cafes of Bald- 
win againft Oliver, tried at York, and the recent one of 
Sir Henry Vane Tempeft, in both which cafes there were 
but one fliilling damages ; the hufbands having let loofe 
their wives upon the world, and, in fome refpe<S, being 
acceffary to their proftitution. And, on thefe occafions, 
Mr. Er/kine has done equal fervice to the caufe of mora- 
lity and virtue, by pointing out the infamy of unyoking 
the female paflions from the reftraints of conjugal protec- 
tion and'domeftic attachments. His fpeech in Howard 
againft Bingham will be long remembered at the bar : it 
contains a moft afFefting apology for the lady, who was 
married againft her confent, while her afFeftions had been 
beftowed upon another : it abounds with pathetic remarks 
on the harfhnefs and cruelty of chaining down to a man, 
whom (he hated, a young and beautiful woman, and, for 
purpofes of family arrangement or ambition, dedicating 
her life to a relu£lant difcharge of duties, the obligations 
of which flie could not perceive, and the conditions of 
which fhe could not fuftain. In this fpeech there is no 
apology for vice, but an cxcufe for human frailty, which 
is pleaded with great warmth and great eloquence* 

From the infinite variety of thefe caufes in which he has 
been concerned, it is not extraordinary that he (hould have 
acquired too artificial and common-place a method of put- 
ting his topics : but it caimot juftly be reproached to Mr. 
Erfkine, that the perpetual reiteration of thefe tranfaftlons 
fhould, in a great meafure, have exhaufted his ftore of ex- 
preffion and of thinking on thefe fubjefts : this is not po- 
rerty, but exhaufted wealth,-— the indigence arifing from 

too 
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too lavifli a prodigality of his opulence. He who looks for 
a perfe(2 model of the ftyle of Mr. Erfkine, muft examine 
his fpeech on the trial of Stockdale. . When the charges 
againft Mr. Haflings were publiflied by the Houfe of 
Commons, a Mr. Logie, a Clergyman of the church 
of Scotland, and a friend of the Governor-General, 
Wrote a traft, in which thofe charges were inveftigated 
with fome acrimony, but with confiderable warmth and 
vigor: the pamphlet being confidered as libellous, by a 
rcfblution of the Houfe, a criminal information was filed 
by the Attorney- General againft Stockdale, who was the 
publiflier, for a libol. 

In the courfe of his defence of Stockdale, Mr. Erfkine 
urged many collateral topics in favour of Mr. Haftings, in 
a ftyle of fervid and ornamented eloquence. Adverting to 
the charges preferred againft Mr. Haftings, he expatiates 
on the obvious abfuidity exhibited by a power, guilty of 
rapine and oppreffion, in prefuming to (It in judgment up- 
on thofe to whom its authority had been delegated, and by 
whom its own tyranny had been exercifed. ^He dwells up- 
on the ridiculous conduit of a natibn, proceeding in its 
iniquitoiis career of plunder and rapacity, in faying to the 
fubordinate inftruments of its ufurpation, " Thus far fhalt 
thou go, ar^ no farther ;" that, a great empire was to be 
preferved by Mr. Haftings, and that it was only to be pre- 
fcrved by the means which were ufed to acquire it j by 
adls of rigorous and fevere authority. He then takes no- 
tice of the violation of human happinefs, for which the na- 
tion was refponfible, in the exercife of her eaftern domi- 
nion ; concluding the topic in the following ftrain of en- 
ergetic oratory : — 

^ Gentlemen ; you are touched by this way of confider- 
ing the fubjedi ; and I tan account for it. I have been 
talking of man, and his nature, not as they are feen 
through the cold medium of books, but as I have my- 
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iclf fecn ihem in climes rcluftantly fubmitting to our autho- 
rity. I have feen an indignant favage chief lurrounded by 
his fubjeds, and holding in his hand a bundle of flicks, 
the notes of his unlettered eloquence. * Who is it,' faid 
the jealous ruler of a foreft, encroached upon by the reft- 
lefs foot of Englifh adventure, ' Who is it that caufes 
thefe mountains to lift up their lofty head? Who raifes 
the winds of the winter, and calms them again in th^ fum- 
mer? The fame Being who gave to you a country on 
your fide of the water, and ours to us on this/ 

This is, perhaps, a fpecies of rhetorical ornament more 
figurative than our national eloquence, which does not to- 
krate the boldnefs of the prbfopopeia, feems ftriflly to 
admit ; yet it is impoilible not to be flruck with the fub- 
limity of the paffage* The exertions of Mr. Erftine pro- 
cured the acquittal of the defendant. 

Of this fpeech the faults and the beauties are equally 
obvious: it is too elaborate and artifipial in its texture; 
ks fentences are too much burdened with epithets, and it 
wants the charm and the ornament of fimplicity : under 
ibme reftri^ions, it may be faid abundat dulcibus vitijs. 
In the beginning of this harangue, he has difplayed a re- 
gard for his own profeffion truly honourable to his feel- 
ingi ; and it is not the leaft praife which is due to his 
profefSonal chara£ier, that he is never known to omit 
any opportunity of paying a tribute of refpe<ft to the bar, 
€>f which he is the moft fhining ornament and example. 

Mr. Erftine was elefteil member of parliament: for 
Portfmouth in the year 1783; an honour which he pro- 
bably derived from the reputation he had acquired at the 
Court Martial which fat there on the trial of Admiral 
Keppel. His political charader may be extracted from his 
ipeeches in courts of juftice, as well as from his uniform 
GonduA in parliament: whether the confiftency of his 
Mirfe is to be attributed to a fiogular fdlicity of fortune. 
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or to the demands which his bufinefs has at all times had 
on his time and his exertions, and which rendered his po- 
litical ambition fubordinate to his love of profeflional fame; 
yet the praife of inflexible patriotifm, and a rigid adherence 
to the men and meafures he approved, will hardly be dit 
puted to him. 

From no tranfaftion of his life is a greater and more 
permanent reputation derived by Mr. Erfkine than in his 
noble ftruggles in defence of the trial by jury. The law, 
as it is now expounded by Mr. Fox's Bill, which Mr, 
Erfkine paved the way for in the courts, and feconded 
and fupported in parliament, is a monument ere<^ed to his 
patriotifrn and ability. A ftrange paradox had crept into 
the judicial practice, which reftri£ting the power of juries 
in qu(;ftions of libel to the arbitrary interpretation of the 
judges, reduced it in fd.6t to a fliadow and a nullity. A 
rule derived from the venal opinion and praSice of bad 
judges in bad times, was adopted by honeft and upright 
11. en from real conviction, and a fenfe of duty in. adhering 
to what they conceived to be precedent and authority. 
The qucftion had already been frequently agitated in trials 
for libel. It had exercifed the pen and tongues of the 
ableft lawyer?, and had been difculTed in the luminous and 
elegant letters of Junius. It was referved for Mr. Er- 
fkine, in his celebrated argument in fupport of a rule for 
a new trial in the Dean of St, Afaph's cafe, to concen- 
trate all the dodrines, and to combine all the rcafonings, 
whi^h lay fcattcrcd over fo many volumes of legal learn- 
ing. In this elaborate argument, he moft triumphantly 
eftablilhtd his pofition ; that juries were judges of the law 
as well as the fa6t. Upon the principles laid doWn in this 
fpeech, Mr. Fox framed his immortal Bill i which, though 
it received the moft acrimonious oppofition, in both houfes 
of legiflature, has at length happily refcued the queftion 
from controverfy, by the eftabliihmcnt of a criterion, to 
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which the rights and duties of juries may at all times be 
referred. 

On the original trial of the Dean of St. Afaph, at Shrewf- 
bury, where Mr. Erikine appeared as counfel for the Dean, 
a fpecial verdiQ was delivered by the Jury, finding the de-. 
fendant guilty only of the fa^ of puhlijhing, Mr. Juftlce 
BuUer, who prefided at the trial, dcfired them to reconfider 
it, as it could not be recorded in the terms in which they ex- 
prefTed it. On this occafion, Mr. Erikine infifted that the 
yerdiS {hould be recorded, as it was found. This was re- 
iifted by the Judge, who meeting with unufual oppofition 
from the Counfel, peremptorily told him to fit down, or he 
(hould compel him. « My Lord," returned Mr. Erfkine, 
S^ I will not fit down-— Your Lordfhip may do your duty, but 
I will do mine," The Judge was filent. It would have been 
piore confiftent with the dignity of the Court, if the threat, 
^hich he did not feel himfelf prepared to execute, had not 
efcaped the learned Judge. Mr. Erfkine concludes his argu- 
ment in this cafe, with this fentiment : 

" It was the firft command, and counfel of my youth, al- 
ways to do what my confcience told me to be my duty ; and 
to leave the confequences to God. I fhall carry with nie the 
memory, and I truft the pra<5lice, of this parental kflbn to 
the grave. I have hitherto followed it, and have no reafon to 
complain, that my obedience to it has been even a temporal 
f^crifice, I have found, on the contrary, the road to profpc- 
rity and wealth ; and I fhall point it out as fuch to my chil- 
dren." 

The independence exhibited by our advocate on every 
occafion, threw upon him the defences of perfons profecuted 
for fedition or libel by Government. No reafoning can be 
more uncandid, than to infer that his political opinions had 
any real fympathy with thofe entertained by the numerous 
race of libellers, who reforted to him for legal protecSlion. 
They know but little of the duty of a Counfel who reafon in 

this 
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dits manner. Ai a fervant of the jMiblkr, he is bound by the 
obligations of profeifional honor, to afford his affiftance to 
tbofe who engage him in their behalf. It is the privilege of 
tbeaccufed, in a free country to be heard impartially and eqnt* 
tably, and to be tried by the fair interpretation of the laws tb 
ivhich he is amenable. They who imagine that the advocate 
identifies with his own, the opinions and afts of the party 
he is rcprefenting, are carried away by erroneous reafonings, 
tending, in their confequences, to deprive the innocent of pro* 
te£lion, by denying a fair meafure of juftice to the guilty. 
This fcene of duty Mr. Erlkine has carried to an honorable 
extreme, not having been deterred from it by the malignant 
reprefentations of party calumny, nor tempted to abandon it 
by the hopes and promifes of profeifional promotion. His 
defence, however, of Paine, occafioned his fudden difmiffiort 
from the office he held as Attorney General to the Prince of 
Wales. It is unneceflary to inquire who were the advifers at 
Garlton-Houfe upon this occafion ; it is fufficient to fay, that 
the meafure was didated by minds of too weak a texture, and 
too contracted a ii2e, to comprehend either the duties of an 
Englifli advocate, or the rights of an Englifli fubjedl. In 
juiticc, however, to the Prince, there is no reafon to believe 
that he approved of the meafure, or willingly acceded to it. 
In thofe moments of political phrenzy, it was forced upon 
him by thofe who could not feel the enlarged and liberal kn^ 
timents of that great perfonage on fuch an occafion, and who 
were not afllamed to make ufe of the moft unworthy inftru- 
ments of political artifice and intrigue, having no other politi- 
cal fciencc than that of purfuing objefts moft familiar 
to their minds, by means moft adapted to their underftand* 
ings. 

The motk brilliant event in Mr. Erfkine's profcflional life 
was the part caft upon him in conjunction with Mr. Gibbs, in 
the State Trial*, in the year 1794. The accufed gentlemen 
looked to Mr* Erfkine as their inflrument of (afety. He un« 

dertook 
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dertpok their ftveral defences with an enthufiafm that render- 
ed him infenfiblc to the fatigues of a long and continued exer- 
tion; nothing was omitted that could elucidate their inno- 
cence; nothing overlooked that tended to weaken the force of 
the cafe ftated againft them by the Crown Lawyers. Thefe 
trials lafted feveral days : the public expeftation hung vpon 
them with moft inconceivable anxiety, and ^he feelings of 
good men and virtuous citizens accompanied the accufed to 
their trial, with hopes, not unmixed with apprehcnfion, that, 
froqi their acquittal, the liberty of the fubjeft would receive 
additional ftrepgth and confirmation. 

One of Mr. Erflcine's lateft fpeeches was upon the prp- 
fecution of Paine's Age of Reafon. It is a fignal bleifing, 
in an age when the fentiment is openly undervalued and 
dcfpifed, that men of great talents fhould difplay a lively 
ftnfibility to the obligations of religion, as thebeft auxiliant 
of morality and confcience, and that they fhould employ 
their eloquence and their reafon, the beft gift of God to 
man, in imprefSng on the general mind the confolations de- 
rived from the truths it has imparted. 

The charadler of this great man is reflefted by the acti- 
ons of a life fpent in the aftive exercife of an honourable 
ooGupation. His various talents, even by the violence of 
party, have not once been queAidned. To fay that he is 
unequal in his intelleftual efforts, is to fay little more than 
may be affirmed of the greatefl men who have flouriflied 
in eloquence, in poetry, or philofophy. Let him, however, 
who defircs to frame a correft eflimate of his powers, attend 
the Court in which they are hourly exercifcd: let him not 
build his judgment on an infulated fpecimen ; let him purfue 
liis mind, as it were, to the context, and combine his diver- 
fified merits in the endlefs variety of caufes on which he is 
occupied : let .him remark the facility of tranfition with 
wlv^h he glides to the fucceffive tranfactions of the day; the 
corre<Slnefs with which he narrates and details their circum- 

ftanccs. 
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ftances, and the unceafing pliability of his mind on fubjcfls 
of fuch various and difcordant natures. 

It would be gratifying to exhibit the domcftic charafter 
' of Mr. Erflcine, He has four fons and four daughters 5 and, 
in the bofom of his family, he finds a fpothing relaxation 
from the cares and agitations of his public engagements. 
Whatever time he can fnatch. from the accumulated mafs 
of labours with which he is furrounded, is devoted to focial 
intercourfes with his friends and his family. No man is en- 
dued with a greater fhare of conftitutional vivacity *: he is 
fportive, and almoft puerile in his relaxations; a cir- 
cumftance not unfrequcntly found in the hiftory of men 
of genius. 

Upon thefe topics we cannot enlarge. In this memoir 
an attempt has been made to exhibit his public charafter 
with fairnefs and impartiality. Of his private virtues, it 
would be indecorous to make any enumeration. Integrita^ 
tern atque ahjlinentiam in tanto viro referre injuria virtutum 
fueriu Tacit, in vit. Agrlc. 

C. H. 

• Wc never have fcqn a portrait which docs juftice to the exprcflion and 
▼ivacity of his countenance. We Uo not think the aitiil who drew the iketck 
in our frontifpiece has been more happy than his predecdfors. 
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OF this profound fcholar and upright man, we wifh our 
plan would admit of a more ample account ; as well to gra- 
tify our own feelings, by paying the tribute due to his ex- 
traordinary merits ; as to indulge the curiofity of our 
readers, fo juftly excited by the celebrity of his name. But 
where pnuch is faid in commendation of a living chsradi r, 
a great deal will be regarded as adulation, or afcribed to the 
partiality of friendfliip; we fhall, therefore, be cautious 
that we do not e^pofe ourfelves, to the fufpicion of having 
wandered from the truth. 

Doiftor Parr was born at Harrow on the Hill on the 26th 
of January 1746-7. His father was a furgeon and apothe- 
cary of confiderable pradlice. He received his education 
chiefly under Dr. Thackeray, and partly under Dr. Robert 
Sumner, at the fchool which has fo highly diftinguiflied the 
place of his birth. He was head boy at fourteen, and con- 
temporary there with Mr. Sheridan, and with the late Sir 
William Jones. 

From Harrow the doftor was fent to Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, where his genius and learning foon became 
eminently confpicuous, and procured him the notice and 
friendfliip of the firft literary charaders. 

The aftivity of his mind was but ill calculated for the 
indolence of an academical life, and accordingly, as foon 
as it was poffible for him to emerge from it, and before he 
was twenty years old, he became head-afiiftant in the fchool 
at which he had been brought up. He continued in that 
capacity, governing boys with whom he had played, till the 
death of Dr. Sumner. Having been a candidate to fucceed 

him. 
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him, but rcjeded on account of his youth, the doftor re- 
moved from Harrow, and opened a fchool at Stanmore* 
Hisdifappointment at the former place ferved to manifeft 
the attachment of h\$ bdys, who, we have heard, broke 
out in rebellion on the occafion. During his ftay at Har- 
row, he was ordained by Dr. Terrick, Bi(hop of Lon- 
don in the year 1769. At Stanmore, among many others, 
Mr. Maurice, the learned author of " Indian Antiquities," 
and of a « Hiftory of Hindoftan," became his pupil. 

From Stanmore the do(9:or, in the fpring of 1777, re- 
moved to Colchefter, on being appointed mafter of an en- 
dowed fchool in that town ; he there cultivated the friend- 
fhip of Dr. Forfter, and Mr. Twining, and fpent his lei- 
fure in the moft agreeable fociety. Thence, in the year 
1778, he departed, to fuperintend a fimilar inftitution in the 
city of Norwich. 

During his refidence at Norwich in the year 1781, the 
doftor was admitted to his degree of LL. D. at Cambridge. 
His thefts was much applauded, and great importunity was 
ufed to prevail on him to publKh it. 

Hitherto he had lived unknown to the world as a writer, 
but the public now began to reap the fruits of his ftudies. 
being requefted to preach a fermon for the benefit of the 
charity fchools, the force of his eloquence, and the beauty 
of his compofition aftonifhed and enraptured the whole 
congregation. Application was made to him a fecond 
time, on the like occafion ; and again he lent his aid. 
The two difcourfes were afterwards publifhed. 

While the do<Sor refided at Norwich, the R.ev. Edward 
Maltby, now Chaplain to the Bifliop of Lincoln, and Reftor 
of Bugden, ranked among the number of his pupils. Of 
that gentleman he has never been heard to fpeak, but in 
terms of the farmed afFeftion and the higheft applaufe. 
In the year 1783, Dr. Lowth evinced his wonted difcern- 
raent of merit, and in token of his cfteem promoted Dr^ 
Parr to a prebend in the cathedral church of St. Paul. 

In 
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In the year 1785, Lady Frafford prcfented him to the 
|}erpetual curacy of Hatton, a village in the neighbourhood 
bf \Varwick, Having rcfigned his fchool at Norwich, 
and likewife the living of Afterby iii Linc^lnfhire, he re<- , 
moved, early in 1786, from the fatigue and hurry of pub-^ 
lie teachings to refide at his parfonage in Warwicjcfliirc, 
Here the dodlor, after enlarging and otherwife cbnfiderabl/ 
improving the houfe^ devoted his leifure to the private tuition 
of feven pupils, whofe minds he enriched with a tafte for mo- 
ral purity, no lefs than for literary excellence. His treatment 
df them was, in all refpcdls, perfecSHy paternal : and an 
attachment as truly filial has been manifefted by moft of 
them towards him^ 

In the year 1787, the doftor afSfted the late Mr. Hen- 
fy Homer, formerly of Emanuel College, Cambridge, ini 
preparing a new edition of the three books of Bellendenus 
** etc Statu ;'* to which he wrote the celebrated preface : 
which is, perhaps, the fineft fpecimen of modern Latinitjr 
extant in the whole learned world. To each book the doc- 
tor likewife wrote an appropriate dedication in his own ini- 
hiitable manner — remarkable for ftrength of thought and 
felicity of expreffion; Of his engagement with Mr, Ho- 
inerj and of the rife and progrefsof ihat work, he himfelf 
has given a minute and interefting detail in his laft publica- 
tion *, To that tra6l we beg leave to refer the curious 
reader for further and full information concerning a work, 
which, for keennefs of fatire, purity of ftyle^ and extent of 
erudition,^ has feldom been equalled, and never furpafled. 

In 1789 appeared trads by Warburton and a Warbur- 
tonian, ^^ not admitted into the Collection of their refpe£tive 
works." Of thofe Dr; Parr was the editor, and to the two 
trails of a Warbiirtonian at the end of that Angular vo- 
lume, he wrote the dedication and preface. 

• Reply to Dr. Combe'« ^< Statement of Fadi,'* Its. ftC Ut. 
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Never, ptrfnps, was the literary world lAore fitrprif^I 
ahd delighted, than by the wit^ eloquence and geiiius that 
flione forth in tiofc very wonderful compofitions : of whieh 
iris no exaggerated praife to fay, that they unite the ele- 
gance of Addifon,. and the accuracy of Sivift, to the gravi- 
ty of Johnfon, and the fuMlmity of Burke ;-^that they at 
ohde amufe, inftruai and admonJfli5i^and Aat benevo- 
lence Was never more cpnfpicuous, nor candour mote com- 
plete than IS difplayed by the writer, in all tlfat tbricerns 
Jorten, Leland, and even Warburton. 

Of this perfortnance much has been whifpered by the 
Ignorant, the invidious,^ and the prejudiced. Let the doc- 
tor fpeak for himfelf *. As fome of the> ** parties are dead^ 
and as the controyerfies in which they were engaged have 
ceafed to agitate the paffionsof men, this republication has 
not the fmalleft tendency to fow ftrife among fcholars.** 
Nor has any ** ftrife'* fince been " fown,* ^ though ten 
years hftve Itnce elapTed, and many fcholars who revere the 
memory of WarburtoU) and love the virtues of i)r. Kurd, 
fiiU furvive. 

On the occafion of die undertakings let us agafn hear' th^ 
learned editor, t*' The bilhop of Wbrcefter ha^ not 
deigned to give a^'place to the following trads, in his late 
magnificent edition of Wairburton's Works. By re-pub- 
publiflibig diem> however, without the permifiion of the 
R. R. Editor, I mean not to arraign his tafte or his pru- 
dencc—^But aihcmg readers of difcemment, the chara£l:er 
of Bifliop Warburton can (utkr no diminution of its luftr^' 
from this re-[lublication. They who are curious in coi- 
leding books, tnuft certainly be anxious ta poflefs ali the 
Writings of that emiiifent Prelate. They* who mark with 

« Trads by Warbuctoiiy i^c. Kij^. 

t Prd^ to W»burtoa*i two Tni&y at the besiiinms of die volumcr 

philofophic 
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i^ilofophic prticifion the pfdgrcfs of the human iinclerftand* 
ing, wiJI look up to Warburton with greater reverence and 
aftonifhment when ^^ they compare the better productions of 
bis pea with the worfe.^' The fame obfervations are appli- 
cable to the Traa$ by the Bifhop of Worcefter. Thefe 
iTrads had firft befen publifhed^ and afterwards denied a 
place among his acknowledged works. He had an Undoubt- 
ed right to fupprefs them. Another had an equal right to 
reftore them to the world. Literature could fuftain no in- 
jury but from their concealment 

We will admit that fubjeds were revived, which that 
learned prelate might wi(h to have forgotten. In him, it 
had been, perhaps^ indecorous^ and certainly imprudent, to 
give them further circulation. But a writer not in hit 
confidence, and even unacquainted with ^eir author, had 
no fulpicion to encounter by his interference, and no Te*^ 
prbaches to dread from tranfgreffions not his dwn« 

If, however^ one fpark of animofity has been kindled 
between thoie two fagacious critics, and eminent divines^ 
we know that it has long been extinguiflied ; and we have 
reafon to believe that they now ^^ view each other with no- 
bler feelings than thofe of forgivcncfs**** 

Early in the following year, Dr. Parr was introduced to 
Dr.Prieftley. 

" My flrft interview with him t#" fiiys Dr. Parr, ** whM at the lioaft 
of a very fenfible and mod excellent man.**— ^< Early in 1790* I reviiited Dr. 
Prieftley and his friendsi in their endeavours to procure a repeal of thf 
Teil-Aa. About a month or two after. Dr. PrieiUey and I met ; a^^ 
here begins a black catalogue of crimes^ which have been long enveloped in 
darknefsy but which I am now audacious enough to pknt before legions df 
imftlefs and mercilefs calumniators in open day. 

** I Jknew that Dr. John Leland, of Ireland, lived upon terms of intU 
macy with many Englflh prelates-^that Archbiihop Seeker prefervtd his 

* TraAs by Waiburton, ice. 

^ Sequel, Ac P. ao. Second Edition. 1 
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asquaintamee with Dr. Chandleiw^hac Dr. Jolinfon admitted the vnits of 
Dr. FordycCy and did eot decline the company of Dr. Mayo. When I 
myfelf too lived at Norwich^ Mr. Bourne, a diiTenting teacher, not left 
eminent for the bokUiefs of his opinions, than for the depth of his re« 
fearches, was yery well receired by the worthieft and moft refpedable 
clergymen o£ that city. I was, therefore, and now am at a R>fs to fee why 
a . clergyman of the church of £n§land Ihould (hun the prefence of a dif- 
fenting minifter merely becaufe they do not agree on do^inal points, 
which have long divided the Chriflain world ; and, indeed, I have alwvys 
found, that when men of fenfe and virtue mingled in converfation, the 
luiih and cmfiifed fufpidons which they may have entertained of each 
other give way to more juil and more candid fimtiments.'* 

Indeed it feems ftrange to us, that two men fo a6Hve, 
fo ingeniouSj'Slnd fo learned, who, in fpite of their diffe- 
rences in religion, poffeffed much moral virtue, philofophic 
Knowledge, and literary attainment in common, fhould have 
lived five years within feventeen miles of each other with- 
out having met. A very few vifits had been exchanged be- 
tween them before an event took place, which never caa 
be mentioned without difgrace to the national character. 

" Animus- meninefle horret^ lu^que refuget^** 

The riots in Bhrmmgham, which happened in 1791, will 
be remembered by the lateft pofterity not more for the nu-^ 
tnerous and diffuiive mifchiefs they occafioned, than for the 
itieannefs of fpirit, blindnefs of rage, and intemperance of 
zeal, with which the mob atUcked the peaceful abode . of 
Dr. Prteftley, and dcftroyed his library and philofophica) 
apparatus. Europe has, in confequence, received that gen- 
tleman's farewel, and fufiered a diminution of its philofo- 
phical importance. 

Not content with wreaking their vengeance on Dr* 

Pricftley, by burning his houfe, and plundering it of all 

that was tooft valuable to him, they refolved to extend their 

defolating ravages, and murderous defigns, to every perfon 

^ in any degree connctSted with him. Hearing that Dr* Parr 

had 
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bad been feen at the houfe of Dr, Prieftley fome months be* 
fore, and wifely concluding that nothing lefs than a com- 
plete coincidence of opinion could have brought him thither, 
they threaten to bend their courfe towards Hatton, and burn 
his houfe and library alfo ! Happily an end was put to thefe 
horrible proceedings ere the mob could accomplifli their 
purpofe, but not till the dodor had experienced the fevereft 
pangs for the fate of his family, and anticipated the irrepa- 
rable lofs of his books and manufcripts *. 

It is well known that the pretence for thefe outrages, was 
Si meeting held by the Diffenters on the 14th of July, 1791;^ 
in celebration of the French Revolution. In the Spring of 
the year 1792, it was pretty generally reported that a party 
fiill remained, ftubborn enough to meditate another com- 
memoration on the enfuing anniverfary of that remarkable 
event. Aftcp that might have brought deftruftion upon 
themfelves, and the whole town. The repgrt foon reached 
thedoftor, who, on the 17th of May, began and finifhed, 
in the fame day^ his " Letter from Irenopolis, t« the Inha- 
bitants of Elcntheropolis \ or, a Serious Addrefs to the 
Diflenters of Birmingham ; by a Member of the £fta- 
bKfhed Church " That extraordinary pamphlet, contain- 
ing forty oftavo pages, rather clofely printed, on no very 
large type, produced an advertifement from the difienters, 
in which, after profeffing the pureft loyalty and attachment 

«* • Such and fuch only>** (ays the dodor« fpeaking of the Aiort in* 
tercourfe that liad fubfided between himfelf and uv. Prie(Uey, << has been 
i^y connexion with him. And was it fpr this that» in a feafon of deep 
4iilrefs and dreadful danger, my principles were on a fudden gnawed at 
by vernain wJiifpercrs, and worried by brutal reproaches ? That my houic 
was marked out for conflagration P tti^t my family were, for three days and 
three nights, agitated with conflernation and difmay ? that my boolcs^ 
Which I have long been coUe^mg with indefatigable induflry— >upon which 
J have expended more tiian half the produce of more tlian twenty yean 
unwearied hibour— and wli;ch 1 confidered as ihe pride of my youth, the 
enpployment of my riper age, and, perhaps, the befl folace of decltning 
life—was It for this, 1 fay, that my books were expofed to moft unex** 
t>oQed, moft unmerited deflru^on ?" 

Ss^vxLy &g. Pp. i03> 104, Second £di^ 
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to the fovereigiH they difdaimed all Ippowledgf! of any dc-r 
iigii to meet again. 

This year, to accommodate Dr. Bridges, the dodor ex? 

^ ci^ged the perpetual curacy of Hatton for the redory of 

Wadanhoe in Northamptonfliire, with no. view whatever 

Co profit, much lefs from aqy ii|clinatton to change the 

place of his refidence. 

In the fame year it was thp doflor's fate to be engaged in 
a difpute with the Rev. Charles Curtis, the re&or of 9t. 
Martin's Birmingham. Delicacy forbids us to fay any more 
of that unfortunate mifunderftanding, than that it gave oc- 
cafion for the dodor once more to contribute to the (lock of 
our national literature, by touching, in his own mafterly 
way, on fome of the moft momentous topics in politics an4 
ridigion^ 

Here we find that we owe a debt to truth, and we ifaall 
pay it. The anonymous author of " The Purfuits of Li- 
terature,'* , with his ufual confufion of itatement, and fiaci- 
lity of mifreprefentation, has abufed the.doSor for, firft 
^ printing a paper'* himfelf, and then publifhing a fequel 
to it Had that writer feen the title only of the pamphlet 
Isere alluded to,^ he would have found it to be ^ z fequel to 
the printed paper, lately circulated in Warwickfhire, by tbi 
Rgv. Mr^ Curtisy j^. It would, indeed, have been ridi- 
culous in any man to print a paper in condemnation of him- 
felf, and then to publi(h a reply to it in his own juftifica-, 
tion. But that bungling botcher of bad verfe, and rancor^ 
cuf retailer of ribald profe, has had his reward. He has 
out-heroded Herod.** But the arm of criticifm has been 
uplifted againft him, and crufhed him with weapons of 
ibuter metal than his own — ^ I war not with the dead.** 

The difpute which gave birth to ^ the Sequel, &c.** has 

leag fince happily terminated. The parties have not forgotten 

towhatprofeffion they belong. A propofal handfomely mack 

by-tfa« De^fi was readily »xepted by Mr. Curtis, and it 

■ led 



led to a reconciliation. Of this aflfair the former has writ- 
t^ * an account! wi^ his aj^uftpofied accuracy and ftrc^gt^ 
of feeling. 

The year 1794 is remarkable for aa even in the Dodor*« 
family, which it would be unpardonable not to relate^ as it 
muft at once intereft every fond p^ent^ every kind prci- 
ccptor, and every benevolent Cbriftiai^ 

If not one of the moft forward in point, of geqiij^, 2X^ 
Iea(l one of the moft promiiHng of his pupils^ in. fweet- 
acfs of temper apd propriety of conduiS^, was the only Ibii 
of John Smitheman, Efq. This amiable youth was feize4 
very fuddenJy, about the middle of March, with an ajano- 
i^g illnefi and died in two or three days. The gcief o£ 
his worthy tutor is thus defcribed by one of tbe Do^or'i 
jfriends : 

<< On Taefday, a5th of March, 1794, I was fcnt for by the dodor, yikh 
the mtflenser told roc, was in the deeped diilrefs. 1 inftantly repaired t« 
Haoon, where I found not only the mailer of the houTe^ but the whole fii* 
mily, bathed in tears, and in a ftatc of moft dreadful agony. In (horty 
any one would have thought that a darling child of their own had laiA 
dead. The day was fpent moft forrowfoily. Early the next momii^ 
«ft€r a meflenger bad been dlfpatched, to convey the mtlanchply tidinjgs tp 
the ur^expe^ing parents, I retired from this fcen^ of affii^on, after pro- 
mifing to return the fame evening. I came to Hatton agaiii about fun- 
fet. The do^or had gone, during my abfence, in fearchof comfort, t^ 
his friend and neighbour Lord Dormers. Not long after my return he came 
home, and entered the library, where Mrs. Parr, ber two daughtertf 
ind myfelf, were atting at (upper i he (at down, without fpeaking, by the 
£ire, and fobbed like an infant. 

** His attention, however, was foon called to the preparations neccC- 
^ry for the funeral, in the midft of which the wonted vigour of his mio^ 
returned, and he dieted to me one of the moft pathetic and impreffite 
iuneral orations that^ perhaps, has ever been written in any langua|e. 
What foUows wiU ncyej be effaced from my memory. 

*• We were fmok-ing our pipes together the evening before the inter* 
ment, when it was toid tlie dodor, that the cofiin was about fie be 
iKiew^d down, He (ax quietly for a kw mpmoits^ and t^ }^W9d m 

* Reply to Dr. Combe* 
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akos with htm to the chunber where the body of the deceafed hty. ^here> 
ofter a Uft tww of the corpfcy he ordered the whole houfe to aiTembley 
and falling on hit knees, while his gnef feemed every moment as if it would 
i^hoak his utterance, he buHl forth into an extemporary prayer, fo pioufly 
IntoUe, fo fervently devout, and fo eonfummately ek)quen(, that 'n drew a 
ttfient of tears from air prefent.** 

The funeral was condufted with great folcmnity ; and, 
in the chancel, over the grave, an elegant mural monu- 
nient has been ereded, with a fuitable Latin infcription. 

Having fcrupuloufly difcharged thefe facred duties, the 
Po£lor fought for confolation ' and relief in his books, and 
in devifinjr ornaments for his parifh church. By a fubfcrip- 
tion among his former and prefent pupils, and a few friends, 
he had already contrived toembellifli it with two fine chan- 
deliers ; and this year a new eaft window, and one on each 
fide of the chancel were beautifully painted by Mr. Egging- 
ton. The fubje£l of the largeft of thefe is the crucifixion ; 
and the manner in which it is executed excites great expec- 
tation, from the future improvements of that artifl:, in every 
beholder. Still fome literary exertions were necefiary to 
roufe his mind, and, fortunately for him, he had been en- 
gaged before this event in a laborious piece of criticifm, 
which being nbt yet finiflied, he was called upon to com- 
plete. 

' Early in 1793 the Britifh Critic, a new Review, ha4 
been offered to the public, and had met with a favourable 
reception. From his acquaintance with the condudor of 
that worjc, \\t had been induced to lend it his ailiflance ; 
and, accordingly, in the beginning of this year, he entered 
iipon an examination of Dr. Combe's Variorum Edition 
of Horace, which had recently ifTued from the prefs. That 
. work certainly derived no credit from the remarks of the 
reviewer which were carried on through five numbers and, 
diftinguiihed by acutenefs of penetration, folidity of judg- 
ment, and depth of erudition. The editor was highly in- 
•enfed at the critic, and, contrary to whatever we recolle£lt 
'■■ • • ' • •• -.•••• -to 
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to have been done before in any fimilae cafe, called upon 
bim hys name^ to rctracft bis own aflertions, and refute his 
own obfervations. Baffltrd in that attempt. Dr. Combe a{: 
length publiflied a (mall pamphlet intitled ^^ASutement 
of Fads relative to the Behaviour of Dr. Parr, to the late 
Mr. H. Homer and Dr. Combe.^' Jn that ftatement Dr. 
Parr w^s vehemently accufed of breach of promife, viola- 
tion of friend/hip, and even of wan( of veracity. How 
well and how fuccefsfully he defended himfelf againft thofe 
charges Vill not (bon be fqrgotten. 

Dr. Parr, in his reply to the Editor, has given the whole 
hiftory of the connexion with Mr. Homer, from its com- 
mencement to the death of the latter. Moft interefting and 
fittsiadory is that account, and we believe ^he dodor's 
s^e&ioh for his friend to have been mo(^ fincere, and the 
^ef he felt at his death moit poignant. Whether the 
Variorum Horace was firft projected by Dr. Combe, o^ 
not, and whether Dr. Parr engaged to take any confidera- 
ble fliare in it, or not, it is certain that Mr. Homer was to 
have been the principal condudtor of that arduous under- 
taking, and probable, that the editor might be indebted to 
him for the merit which belongs to the execution. 

To do juftice to fuch a charafler as that of Dr. Samuel 
Parr-^to mark the extent of his erudition, to deferibe the 
jpowers of his eloquence, to (bow the va(l magnitude of 
his genius, but, above all, to praife his virtues as they de- 
ferve, is a tafk that we reluAantly refign to fome future 
bic^rapher. In what we have written it has been our aim 

" Nought to extenuate, 
<' Nor fet down aught in malice.** 

. But we muft be permitted to affirm, that as a divine, he 

IS fcdulous and beneficent : That his politics are not the 

offspring, and Iiave never been the tools, of party : That 

he is a warm friend, a tender parent, and a kind neighbour. 

As 
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As a preceptor^ the treatment of liis pupils has been pater? 
nal, and an afFe^lion truly filial has oiten been manifefted 
by moft of them towards him. 

Dr. Part has very lately declined taking any more pupils* 
His triends are numerous, and their conver&tion and corre«i» 
fpondence, have been his principal folaqe ai>d relief rhrouglf 
pany years of unremitting toil. It has been bis cuftom, in 
various parts of the kirlgdom, to fpend his hQly^-days among 
them. 

It has been, in fuch a degree, the dofibrfs pride to infhr 
prove and embelliih his church, that the decorations may^ 
by fome, be deemed to« gorgeous. All die windows, exr 
cept two, which belong to the finging gallery, are now 
painted ; and the pulpit-cloth and the other furnitUre, ar$ 
fumptuous and magnificent. 

His library, which he him^If built, on his coming tQ 
reflde at Hatton, is a large well proportioned room* But, 
no longer capable of holding all his books, which, we have 
tieard, he has firice been obliged to diftrii>ute among other 
apartments. So voracious, indeed, and infatiable is hi$ 
fadluofity, that we doubt whether, if his books continue to 
accumulate as they have hitherto done, the whole boujfe 
may be ample enough to contain them. For fcarctty of edi- 
tion, tafle in feledion, and -wide range of literature, a morc^ 
valuable colledion has, probably, never been made by any 
fingle fcholar, who was not a man of high rank, or fplead^ 
fortune. -^ 

About the year 1 771, the doSor nnarried Mis Maifen- 
dale, by whom he has had feveral children. Two only are 
now living. The eldeft was married, not long fince, to 
the eldeft fon of Colonel Wynne. The other is unmar-t 
ried. 

X. y. 
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DOCTOR CHARLES HUTTON. 

THIS extraordinary perfon, F. R. S. and member o£ 
feveral learned academies in Europe and America» is the pre- 
fent ProfeflTor of Mathemattes to the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich ; having adorned diiat chair for upwards 
of tw^nty-flx years, and greatly contributed, by his induf- 
try and judgment, to raiie the courfe of education at that 
fiuninary to the mo^ diftinguifl^ed pitch of credit and ufe- 
fiilnefs. 

That great talents, and the higheft refpedhbility of cba- 
rafter and manners fti life, do often emerge, by the force 
and energy of individual powers, from low and obfcure ori- 
gin, arefafts, which, perhap*:, have at no time been bet- 
ter illuftrated than in the inftance of this gentleman, whofe 
difttnguiflied abilities and application have raifed him to the 
inoft refpedable eminence in life and literature. 

Dr. Hutton is a native of the town of Newcaftle-upon- 
Tynp, in Northumberland, where he was born about the 
year 1737, of parents, who, though among the lower ranks 
in life, were always at the top, and among the moft refpec- 
tMcf of their ftation ; a circumftance which Dr. H. himfclf 
has adfo at all times preferved through the various condi-^ 
tions and fituations which he has filled in life.. 

At an early Ige he was fent toafchool in his native place, 
where he foon made a rapid progrefe in the firft rudiments 
of education, being always among the foiemoft in his claffes. 
In conftquence of thefe promifing appearances, his parents 
were encouraged and perfu^ded, by their neighbours, to 
continue this, their youngeft fon, whom they coniidered as 

the 
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the hopes of the family, at country-fchools in the vicinity 
of Newcaftle, till he arrived at near the age of manhood, 
while his elder brothers were feiit to laborious cmploy- 
m ents. 

Here he acquired all the little learning to be obtained at 
fuch village-fchools, confifting of readings writing, and 
accounts, with a little Latin, and the rudiments of pradi- 
cal geometry, menfuration, furveying, &c. In all the 
fchool-exercifes, be was' among the feremoft ranks, ^nd 
the chief favourite of his matters, not feldom to the envy 
and ill-will of his fchool-mates. If a queftion of calculation 
more difficult thsin ordinary occurred, he was fure to fele£k 
it, being always emulous to be at the top of every thing iq 
hand. Befides, having always manifefted, from the earlieft 
fiage of infancy, an uncpmn^on docility, notability, and 
£mplicity of manners, thefe endearing qualities rendered 
Charles Hutton^ at all times, the wbnder and little fayour 
rite of every one^ niore efpecially among the females of j>i$ 
acquaintance, 

Moftly in this way was his early youth pafled away, til) 
the lofs of his parents compelled him to think of fome fort 
of employment for fubfiftence; and, being without any re<» 
gular occupation, he commenced country-fchoolmafter abouf 
the j8th ycarof hisjage; aline of life in which he has conT 
tinued ev.er fincc, in variofiTs places, with the moft ampl^ 
fijccefs, havii)g rifcn by his talex^t^ to ^e top of bis pro^i 
jeffion. , 

This commencement of his occupation was at the yillagct 
of Jefmond, about two miles from Newcaftle, where he j:c-» 
mained a few years, inftrufting the children of th^t neijh7 
bourhood, and improving himfelf by clofe ftudy, a^d eager*: 
ly reading all the mathematical ai>d other books l^e coul4 
purchafe with the favjngs out of his little income : by w(ucl| 
means he found his mind and powers gradually opening^ 
l^is knowledge confide]:ably extended, and, with it, his ar- 

dcht 
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icnt love for the mathematics, and thirft for knowledge u\ 
general. 

In this purfuit, his exertions were greatly ftimulated 
»nd his little ftoclc of knowledge increafed, by refplving 
the queftions in that mod ufeful almanac, the Ladies Diary: 
4 little work, which, though fcemingly mean and infignifi- 
cant, has been the occafion of rearing more mathemati- 
cians iti this country, than half the other books profeffedry 
written on the fubjcfl ; a benefit for which his gratitude 
has amply repaid, by his annual labours for that little book, 
during an uninterrupted fucceffion of more than forty years ; 
by which endeavours that work has been raifed to the higheft 
pitch of refpedability among the learned mathematicians 
of this country. 

During the few years of his refidcnce at this place, too, ano- 
ther remarkable circumftance took place in the condition of 
our young fchool-mafter ; by his becoming, for a time, a 
dofe and zealous follower of the Methodifis, and at length 
he ventured, even to write fermons, and to preach among 
them. From his very earlieft infancy, Mr. H. had always 
been^of a caft of mind and difpofition at once ferious, fin- 
cere, affedionate, devout. Even when a boy, of only ten 
or twelve years, by reading fome old devotional trails, (for> 
he eagerly devoured all forts of books that fell in his way,) 
he had wrought himfelf up to fuch a pitch of cnthufiafm, 
that, among other a6l:s of devotion, he formed a little retir- 
ed arbour in a wood, through which the path lay in his 
.way to fchool, that he might ftep afide to pray in it, for a few 
minutes, as he pafled to and from fchool. 

And about this time he made a confiderable facrifice to 
the fincerity of this difpofition, by deftroying all the ball:]d<; 
and popular little books of tales and ftories ufually read a£ 
a tender age; a facrifice the more extraordinary, is he haj 
gathered together a great number of them, at the expenct- of 
fill the little money that was given him from time to time ; 

the 
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the praAice of colleding a m«6 of what be Confidered s£s 
curious books having been a predominant paffion wfth him 
through all the ftages and changes of his life. It was never 
fufficient for him to read a book, and then part with it 
again ; but he nnift aUb poflcfs it as his own, and add 
it to his coUedion, to have it always at hand to refer to on 
. any occafion. 

This devotional temper of mind had never entirely quit^ 
ted him ; fo that, on falling in company with ibme neigh^ 
bouring people of the feft of Methodifts, he was the more 
eafily led to join them, as he did for a few years, till fuch 
time as he removed into the town of Newcaftle, where he 
gradually declined his connexion with them. 
This removal was about the year 1760. By dint of a con- 
tinual perfeverance, in ftudy and reading, at vacant hours 
and late evenings, Mr. H. had now acquired, as he thought, 
fuch a ftock of fcientific knowledge and experience in bis 
profefSon, that he judged his acquirements too good for the 
obfcure village and little country circuit in which he (hone 
with unequalled credit among feveral others of his profef- 
fion, and that they authorized him in making a tender of his 
fervices in that town, the rich metropolis of a large" diftrid^ 
where he might hope to be better rewarded for his labours, 
by inftrudting the children of the more opulent inhabitants, 
and that in the higher branches of their education, or at 
leaft, fo far as utterly to decline the humble and painful of- 
fice of teaching them to read : a plan in which he perfe£Uy 
fucceeded, in oppofition to every extraneous difficulty that 
could be made to his fuccefs, difficulties which were bolli 
numerous and powerful. 

In the firft place, his very name was almoft unknown in 
the town, having made acquaintance only with two or 
three bookfellers and fchool-mafters, the latter of whom 
were more ready to impede than to favour his endeavours. 
In the next place, by felcAiog only the higher branches of 

the 
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Ae education of youth, and refolutely rejeatng the lower, 
he formed new and unufual obftacles to fuccefs, by dimi- 
nifhtng the chance for pupils, and introducing a novelty 
in the profcffion of fchool-mafters with which the people 
were but little acquainted. Another obftacle was, that he 
at once indifpenfably demanded for his price of teaching 
' niore th;^ double the fum that had ufually been paid in that 
town for the like branches of education ; a demand which 
withheld from his (chool many a pupil, whom he might 
odierwife have had. Finally, and, perhaps, moft of all, from 
a hafty and unhappy marriage, which he entered into at the 
very time of his removal ; a connexion which he had been 
precipitated into, partly from the domeflic turn of his mi nd^ 
and partly from the natural warmth and temperament of his 
conftitution, which it feems began at an early age, and ac- 
companied him always through life. 

From thefe and other caufes, it happened, that it was 
fome time before Mr. H. got into much employment, ftrug- 
gling with adverfity and the cravings of an increafing fa> 
mily 5 diftreffes which were alfo accompanied with the dif- 
appoinment of his expe£tations of domed ic comfort from 
his matrimonial connexion : forming altogether fuch a 
load of diftreiTes as would have driven a mind of lefs integrity 
and fortitude to feek refuge in a defperate flight from the 
whole at once. 

By force, however, of a regular good conduft, with im- 
proving talents and qualifications, he at length fucceeded 
in triumphing over moft of thefe difficulties, and became 
the chief teacher in the place for thofe branches of educa- 
tion which ho had felefted for his employment; maintain- 
ing his family in a ftyle of decency and credit, always 
above others of the fame line of life, befide making con- 
fiderable additions to his ftock of mathematical and philo- 

fophical books, which, during the thirteen year* of his re- 

fidencc 
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fidence In the place, arrived at a degree which^occailoned 
them to be much fpoken of as refpedlable) and the more 
ft), when it was confidered how difficult it muft be to pro- 
cure many of fuch curious books as he there colle£led to- 
gether. 

During this period, Mr. H. made a rapid and Continual 
increafe of knowledge in all the mathematical fciences, of 
which he gave many extraordinary and public prooft, both 
by publications of his own, and by the refolution of cer- 
tain curious and difficult queftions in various periodical 
publications, as magazines, diaries, fcientific cepofitories^ 
and fuch like, more efpectaMy the mathematical queftions 
in the Ladies' Diary, in his own name, and in Martin's 
Magazine of Sciences, under the fignature of Tonthu, be- 
ing the letters of his name tranfpofed* 

The firft of Mr. H/s own feparate publications was the 
little book on Arithmetic, for the ufe of fchools, firfi 
printed at Newcaftle in the year 1764, a work which has 
met with fo much approbation, as has Ance carried it 
through ten very numerous editions. In printing the firft 
edition of this work, to fupply the want of proper mathe- 
matical types in fo diftant a provincial town as Newcaftle^ 
Mr. H. was obliged, with his own hand, to cut with the 
pen-knife, on the reverfed end of old types, many of the 
algebraical charaders that were ufed in the vulgar fradions 
and other parts. 

After this beginning, Mr. H. next occupied his evenings 
in compofing a large work on Menfuration, which after- 
wards came out in numbers, of a quarto form, the iaft 
of them in the year 1770, printed alfo at Newcaftle. This 
was a very extenfivc work, of near 700 quarto pages,' 
oh menfurations of all kinds, both theoretical^ and pra£ti- 
cal, on a plan and to an extent £ir exceeding any thing of 
the name or kind that had cvtr btforo been feen: indeed, 

f« 
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ffoliigh had the authpi's charadler rifen in the public qf- 
)leeni, that more than a thoufand fubfcribers were found to 
.•encourage the publication. The public efteem and exped- 
ittipfi were not forfeited or ditappointed in this work; 
i^i<rh exhibited fuch traits of genius, induftry, and ap-^ 
ji^uaiptance with the heft of the more ancient authors, as 
were very unexpeiSed and furprifihg. A fecond edition 
.pf this work, with improvements, was publiihed at ^on-> 
.fipn in the year 1788, in a large o<Jlavo form. 

The ^<aive mind of Mr. H. foon produced another .{pe*s 
.cimen of his genius and.induftry, ip a republication of ^I 
-die .ufcfpl parts of the Ladies' Diaries, from the beginniijg 
.pftjiat favourite little ^1 nanack, in the year 1704, to th^t 
.of .'the year 1,773. This edition was publiihed in parts, 
©r numbers, quarterly, beginning in July, 177X1 and end- 
ing in Jyly, .1775; making .a collcdlion of five volumes, 
i^nz. two volumes of the poetical, and. three volumes of the 
.iQadKn>atical parts of the .Diaries. Xhefe extrad^ were 
.g^comp^nied with large and numerous notes, fupplying ^l 
,fjefi^&s jn the original. folution of the.queftions, &c. by 
fSn^ns of curious and elegant conftrudlions, calcuUtiQas, 
,4V)d demonftrations ; the whole forming a body of curious 
^flertations -and queftions, with their anfwecs, ^c. Eaph 
.^un^b^riwas alfo accompanied by a ,few ^eets of a new 
.'fpathematical correfpondence, of original eflays, quefttoi>s, 
,S(c. piaking up one volume, or jpatbematical mifcellaqy, 
Jfi which the contributions of our author himfelf made a 
•^PQi^nderable portion, but under iever^l different fidtitjous 
.l>a0iQS. 

rAboutthe years 17:71 and 1772, Mr.fl. was employed, 
jby the magiftrates of Newcaftle, as the fitteft perfon in 
(that place to make an accurate furvey of the. town apd 
ri^unty of the town gf Newcaftle-juppn-Tyne ; a tra<S^ of 
:i«vainy Allies jp circuit,. and a tiown, which, ffom the.croQk- 
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ednefs of the ftreets and the uneavennefs of the ground, 
is perhaps the moft difficult of all the towns in the ifland 
to meafure. Of this trad he made a moft accurate fur- 
vey and plan, which was foon after engraved and publifh- 
ed, in a map confifting of two very large (beets of paper, 
containing alfo a neat abridged account of the hiftory^ 
trade, and population, of that curious place. 

Although Mr. H. had both thefe works in hand at the 
fame time, namely, the furvey and plan of Newcaftle, and 
the Diarian Mifcellany, he encountered another, not in- 
confiderable, work, which was rather of a temporary na- 
ture, occafioned by the fudden fall of Newcaftle old bridge, 
which was borne down the 17th of November, 1771, by 
a very high flood, which raifed the waters in the river 
about nine feet higher than the ufual fpring-tides. 

This accident having given rife to many abfurd notions 
among the people concerning arches and bridges, Mr. H. 
thought that the demonftration of the relations between the 
more efiential parts of a bridge would not be unprofitable 
to fuch architects and builders as might be inclined, and 
capable of attending, to the theory of arches. In con- 
fequence of fuch refle£tionsi, in the fpace of two or three 
months he compofed, and got printed at Newcaftle, a very 
learned and ufeful little book on the fubjeft of arches, in- 
titled, " The Principles of Bridges 5 containing the ma- 
thematical Demonftrations of the Properties of the Arches, 
the Thicknefs of the Piers, the Force of the Water againft 
them, &c. with pradical Obfervations and D.iredions drawn 
from the Whole," in odavo, 1772; Although this work 
was produced with fuch rapidity, that his moft intimate 
friends could hardly perceive it was begun, when it was 
already finifhed, in the midft of other public labours, it 
has not failed to give the moft general fatisfadlion to archi- 
teds and engineers, and a new edition of it has been long 
a defideratum witti the public. 

It 
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It is remarkable, that the printing of the foregoing works 
at Newcaftle, viz. the Menfuration, the Bridges, and the 
Diarian Mifcellany, happily proved the occafion of rearing 
and bringing to public notice the moft excellent wood en- 
graver or cutter that the world has perhaps beheld, in 
the perfon of the ingenious Mr. Bewick, of Newcaftle, 
fo much admired for his elegant execution in wood of the 
Colle<5lions of hearts and birds, fince publifhed. 

It being defired to have the figures to thofe three books 
execute! in wood, and there being no art i ft of that kind 
in the place, or any perlon who had ever executed a cut 
of that fort ; it was found, however, to poffefs a very in- 
genious young 'man, Mr. Ralph Beilby, who engraved 
feals and other little things in metal, &c. This rifing art- 
ift, from his own ingenuity, aflifted by fome hints and com* 
municatioris of Mr. H. foon produced fuch mathematical 
cuts asiiad feldom been feen in fuch books, and which 
have hardly been much excelled. 

The beauty of the cuts in thefe works was fuch, that, 
afterwards, when Mr. H. came to refide at Woolwich, 
near London, and in confequence had become known to 
Dr. Horfley, now bifliop of Rochefter, this learned gentle- 
man, being about to begin the printing of his complete 
edition of all the works of Newton, inquired of Mr. H. 
what artift had executed thofe cuts; and, in confequence 
of his recommendation, Mr. Beilby executed the cuts for 
that work. 

So great a quantity of bufinefs of this kind, both for 
the works of Newton and in Mr. H.'s three books before- 
mentioned, gave occafion to Mr. Beilby to unite with 
himfelf, in the execution of them, his pupil and afliftaiit 
Mr. Bewick, who has, in confequence of that circum- 
ftance, fince that time rifen to fuch perfeSion ih that art, 
as to excite the wonder of all perfons who view his fpe- 
cimens of execution. 

G 2 After 
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After thirteen years refidence at Newcaftle, in a conti- 
nued progreffive increafe in knowledge and refpe6lability» 
Mr. H. removed to the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich in the fpring of the year 1773> where he hath ever 
fincc occupied the head office in the mathematical depart- 
ment, with increafing credit to himfelf and benefit to thcr 
public. The circumilances of this removal do him the 
gr^teft honour, having, without any intereft, borne away 
the prize from a number of very able competitors, whofc 
applications were backed with very powerful intereft. 

The health of Mr. John Lodge Cowley (the then Pro- 
feffor of Mathematics there, who had fucceeded the cele- 
brated Mr. Thomas Simpfon, in the year 1760) having fo 
much declined, that he could no longer attend the duties 
of his office, the mafter-general and principal officers of 
the Board of Ordnance came to the refolution of permit- 
ting him to retire. When this intention became knowny 
the mafter-general, Lord Townfhend, was prefently af- 
failed on all fides by applications and great intereft, to fuc- 
ceed him : but his lo^dftiip, being well aware how import- 
ant offices may pafs into the hands of improper perfonf, 
when taken on the recommendation only of great and 
powerful intereft, highly to the honour of his judgment 
and honefty, declared, that he would not yield to any foli- 
cications of intereft, but that the place flK>uld be filled by 
the candidate who ftiould beft acquit himfelf, on a general 
examination of all the competitors, to be held at a time ap- 
pointed) by four of the moft learned and (kilful perfons that 
could be found, viz. the Rev. Dr. Horsley, (the prefent 
bifliop of Rochefter,) t^e Rev. Dr. Maskelyne, f aftro- 
nomer royal,) 'Colonel Watson, (chief engineer in the 
India-Conipany's fervice,} and Mr. Landen, a moft able 
mathematician. 

By mere chance this refolution became known to Mr. 
H. at Newcaftlc ; who, thereupon) without a particle of 

intereft 
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intfcreft with the great, and without being at all known to 
any one, unlefs, perhaps, it might be by name, to fome of 
the examiners, being confcious of his own ppwers^ 911 
which he folcly relied, prefently repaired to the capital^ 
from a diftance of near three hundred miles^ to prefent 
himfelf a candidate for examination* At the tinae appoint- 
• ^ all the competitors, Ax or eight in number, attended 
<he Board of Ea^aminers, at the beginning of a week, by 
whom they were all feparately examined, in a room apart, 
to prevent any one from taking advantage of the examina- 
tion of the others. Indeed nothing could be fairer, nor 
apparently more impartial on the part of the examiners, 
iior any examiination better condu£led to anfwer completely 
the good and wife intentions of his lordfliipji the matter- 
general. Every candidate was clofely queftioned touching 
his acquaintance with the feveral branches of the mathe- 
matical fcieoces i concerning their principles and proper- 
lies ; the knowledge and choice of books and authors, both 
ancient and modern ; the various and beft modes of teach- 
ing thofe fciences ; with every other requifite that feemed 
proper in the qualification for fuch an office. This e^a- 
min^ion occupied the whole day till late in the evening i 
at the conclufion of which, the cgcamiuers delivered to 
e^ch candidate a large colle(3ion of V^ry difficult f>rQblems, 
in the more abttrufe parts of the mathematical and philo- 
sophical fciences ; requefting their attendance again at the 
end of the weejp, (o produce fuch iblutions to thofe prob- 
lems as they might be able to make out. 

They met again accordingly ; and, though all his compe- 
titors were in-a manner at home among their friends, 90^ 
in the midft of their books, to affitt them in making out 
iioiutions to the problems ; advantages of which Mr* H* 
was deb^red by his peculiar fituation ; yet his knowledge 
. ^i tjaleAts triumphed over all diftcuUies, and ^^^ 9^^^ 

the 
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the private partiality which more than one of the exa- 
miners entertained for feme of the candidates, as their ac- 
quaintances, and for whom they had made intereft, by re- 
commendation, before the appointing of an examination. 
For, at the conclufion, the Board of Examiners drew up, 
and united in a report of their proceedings to the matter- 
general and board-officers, ftating, that, though moft of 
the candidates were fufficiently well qualified for difcharg- 
ing the duties of the office which was the objeft of their 
competition ; yet there was one among them, a Mr. Charles 
Hutton, whom they found it their duty, in a more particu- 
'lar manner, to recommend to his lordfbip's notice for that 
purpofe; on account of the very able manner in which he 
had anfwered all the queftions of the examiners, a;id on 
account of his very extenfive reading and knowledge. 

In confequence, a very few days after, Mr. H. received 
at his lodgings a notice of his appointment to the office 
from the mafter-general, who had never feen Mr. H. nor 
fo riiuch as ever heard of kis name before the prefi.nt occa- 
fion. And how wife and judicious was his iord(hip's 
choice, in fo novel a mode of appointment, has been 
fully manifefted by the fuccefs of the experiment ; by the 
very extraordinary credit of that branch of education at 
the academy ; by the great number of excellent officers 
Mr. H. has qualified ; by the very pundual and regular at- 
tendance he always gives to the duties of his office ; by 
the importance of the extra-fervices he has rendered, in 
making numerous experiments for the improvement of 
gunnery, and by the books he has compofed and printed 
for the ufe of the academy ; and, finally, by the entire 
approbation of his Majefty and the governors of the aca- 
demy, fo often expreffed on many occafions ; and whofe 
confidence in his judgment and integrity has been farther 
implied by defiring him fucceffively to nominate and re- 
commend 
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commend the other two mathematical matters employed in 
the academy; a circumftance to which was owing the ap- 
pointment of thofe two able matters there, Mr. Bonny- 
CASTLE and Mr. Evans. 

Mr. H.*s fettlement at the Royal Military Academy 
proved an important aera, not only to himfcif and the aca- 
demy, but alfo to the fciences in this country. His new 
fituation, near the metropolis, gave him better opportuni- 
ties of confulting and colleSing the mt ft curious books on 
his peculiar branch, of ftudy, of which it feems he has made 
one of the bett colledions that have been known in this 
country. That fituation too, and the credit of the extra- 
ordinary mode of his appointment at Woolwich, gave him 
happy opportunities of becoming acquainted with many of 
the firtt fcientific charafters in this country, as well as in 
Other parts of Europe ; by whofe convcrfations and corref- 
pondence he was enabled to profit by frefh acquifitions of 
knowledge ; and with fome of the ableft and moft virtuous 
of whom he has ever fince had the honour to continue on 
the beft terms of friendly communication. 

In confequence of the advantage of his new fituation, 
too, foon after his fettling at Woolwich, Mr. H. befide 
his daily labour in the academy, fet about, with great ala- 
crity, a new and fevere courfe of ftudy of all the beft 
books of fcience, as he procured them : with the view of 
better qualifying him for the execution of certain works, 
which, in idea, }\c had projefted. 

The firft publication unoJertaken by him, after that pe- 
riod, was the compilation of that ingenious and favourite little 
^work, the Ladies' Diary, to which he had for many years 
before been fo creditable a contributor. At the moment of 
his arrival in London, on the bufinefs of the academy at 
Woolwich, he was informed of the death of the laft com- 
piler; and, a few days afterwards, the future care of it was 
confided to his judgment and induftry. by the Stationers* 
^ Company, 
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Goirtpan^y with ihcreafid emoluments : a truft which he 
has ever fince that time carefully dikhargcd, by which the 
work has been raifed to the higheft degree of credit, and 
more than doubled the number of its annual contributors. 
In confequence of the fatisfaSion thus given to the Com- 
pany, they have, at different times, entrufted him with the 
ctr^ and eompofition of other works, befide accepting his 
recommendation of other perfons in thp compilation of other 
of their publications. 

Alfo, for feveral years, immediately after his fettling at 
Woolwich, Mr. H. employed part of hir time in writing 
accounts of mathematical and philosophical book?, for the 
periodical reviews, monthly publitfied in London, And, 
when his other avocations would no longer admit of his 
continuing fuch critiques, his recommendation of other 
perfons to fucceed him in that department was thankfully 
acknowledged by the proprietors. 

The fame year that Mr. H, removed to Woolwich, he was 
ele£led a fellow of the Royal Society, being introduced to 
that honour, by fome refpe<Sable members, before their 
kind and honourable intentions were known to himfelf : and 
how well their expeflations of his ufefulnefs to the Society 
have been realized has been abundantly manifefted by his 
numerous and valuable communications of papers printed 
in the Philofophical Tranfa(3ions. 

The firft of thcfe was, « A New and General Method 
of finding Simple and Qj^iickfy-con verging Series, by 
which the Proportion of the Diameter of a Circle to its 
^jCii'cumference may 6afiJy be computed to a great Number 
of rigures*: printed in the Tranfadtions for 1776. And 
the fecOnd was, " A E)emonftration of Two remarkable 
Theorems mentioned in a former Article of the Tranf* 
aSibns j" alfo publiflicd in the fame year 1776," 

The next was a large and very important communi- 
cation,- ij) th^ year 1778, entitled, ^^ The Forte of fired 
» ' Gunpowder 
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Gonpowderyandthe Initial Velocities of Cannon-BallSy de- 
termined by Experiments ; from, which is alfo deduced the 
Relation of tb^ Initial Velocity to the Weight of the Shot 
and the Quantity of the Charge of Powder." This paper 
qoatains theaccomit and calculation of a great number of cu* 
irieus experiments, with cannon-balls, made at Woolwich, \tt 
the year 1775, by himfelf and other ingenious gentlemen; 
and fo aflured was the Society of the value of this comma-' 
Dication, that Mr. H. was honoured with the prize-medal o( 
diat year ; the delivery of which to him, at the conclufion 
#f an excellent difcourfe on that occafion, was thelaft zSt of 
S4r John Pringle's adminiftration as prefident of the Society : 
a fituation from which it was faid he had been induced to 
withdraw in difgiift,. on account of ill treatment in his office* 
At the fame time, alfo, Dr. HoRst£Y (the prefent bifhop 
of RocheAer) refigrringhis office of fecretary to the Society, 
Mr. H« became a candidate to fucceed him ; but whidi, on 
accouAtof the particular fituation of his competitor, Mr« 
Maty, and his family, was given to the latter. On this oc« 
iafion, however, the Society eleded Mr. H. one of the 
touncil, and alfo conferred oh him the office of Latin fecre^ 
t*ry, for conducing the foreign correfpondence, vacated by 
the eleftion of Mr. Maty to the_reading fccretaryihip. And 
how well Mr. H. difcharged the duties of that office may 
well be judged by the many excellent tranfl<itions of foreign 
communications from the Latin, French, and Italian Ian-* 
guages, printed in the Tranfadtions, in the (everal following 
years, till 1784. ^^ 

In the Tranfaftions of the fame year appeared, " A#^ 
Account of the Calculations made from the Survey and 
Meafures taken at Schehallien, in order to afcertain the 
mean Dcnfity of the Earth." The determination of the 
mean denfityof the earth was an important problem inftitu« 
ted by the Society; and the furvey and meafunbments, for 
that purpofe, were taken at and about the hill Schehallien, 

in 
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in Perth(hire, in the years 1774, i77Sj 1776, by the di- 
reftion, and partly under the infped^ion, of Dr. Maske- 
LYNE, the Aftronomer Royal : after which, the Society 
confided to Mr. H. the important office of making the cal- 
culations, and drawing the proper dedudions from them. 
This was a very laborious work, requiring many thoufand 
calculations, which were completed in the fpace of one year. 
It was alfo of great importance in itfelf, as affording one of 
the beft proofs of the general attraftion of matter ; and, be- 
fidcs great accuracy in the calculation, it was neceffary, the 
operator fbould poflcrfs no ordinary portion of genius and 
addrefs to manage fo very delicate a bufinefs, being in a mart- 
ner of a quite novel nature. And perhaps the Society could 
hardly have difcovered another pcrfon pofleffing the requi- 
fite q lalt^catioiiS in fo eminent a degree. Indeed thecon- 
clufion of this work fully juftified the Society's choice, the 
operation doing equal honour to the Society and to the com« 
putor. In the refult, Mr. H. found that the mean denfity 
of the earth was in proportion to that of the hill Schehallien, 
as 9 is to 5 ; fo that, whenever the adual denfity of the hill 
ihall be afcertained, (which it feems confifts of a folid mafs of 
the hardeft ftone,) from thence the real denfity of the earth, 
in refpedl of ftone, or of water, will alfo eafily follow. 

The year following was given another paper, by Dr. Hut- 
ton, intended as a fupplement to the foregoing one, con- 
taining ^' Calculations to determine at what point in the fide 
of a Hill its Attraftion will be thegreateft ;" a defideratum 
very ufeful in fuch a problem, as the deviation of the 
plumb*Iine, by the attraction of the hill, is but fmall in aay 
cafe. 

The next communication, which was in the year 1780, was / 
a very long tradt on cubic equations and infinite feries; 
in which the fubje£t of thofe equations feems to be ex** 
baufted. 

The 
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The next, in the year 1783, was a " ProjeS for a new 
Divifion of the Quadrant." This is a proj eft for adopting 
or calculating new tables of fines, tangents, and fecants, 
to equal parts of the radius, inftead of to thofeof the quad- 
rant ; in which way, the numbers in the column of arcs will 
denote the real lengths of the arcs, inftead of the arbitrary di- 
vifion of 6oths, or degrees and minutes. 

This was the laft of Dr. H.'s communications to the So- 
ciety ; as it feems a ftop was put to his ufefulnefs in that 
way, by what was deemed a cruel acSt of oppreffion in the 
new prefident, which it feemed grew out of the following 
circumftances. 

The adjudication of the prize-inedal to Dr. H.'s paper, 
before- mentioned, on the force of fired gunpowder, had ni- 
ceffarily produced a confiderable intercourfe between him 
and the prefident. Sir John Pringle, while this learned vete- 
ran was drawing up the curious paper containing the fpeecii 
be was to pronounce on delivering the medal to Dr. H. 
an intercourfe which produced a mutual friendfhip and confi- 
dence, which ended only with the death of Sir John. This 
circumftance, with that of his not paying fufficient court and 
attendance on the new prefident, (.a praftice at all times hof- 
tile to Dr. H.'s natural difpofition,) it was alleged, by his 
friends, produced a jealoufy and didike againft him, and at 
length a determination of removing Dr. H. from his oflSce 
of foreign fecretary. For this purpofe, it feemsi the prefi- 
dent procured a refolution of council, " that it was expe- 
dient for the foreign fecretary to refide conftantly in Lon- 
don." Dr. H. conceiving himfclf to have been affronted 
by this refolution of the council, went to the fociety, andre- 
figned his place, in a fpeech, which, though couched in mo- 
deft words, and apparently conveying no more than an ordina- 
ry refignation, ftrongly fpolce the language of injured merit. 

In confequence of thefe and other alleged circumftances 
of malverfation in his office, the condud of the prefident 

was 
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was loudly arraigned by Dr. HoRSLEr> and odier friends of 
Dr. HuTTON^ in fome violent debates j which at length 
concluded with the refignation of the fecretaryfliip by Mr. 
Maty, and the feceffion of a number of the learned members* 
Thef^ proceedings took place in 1784; and accounts of 
thera were given in feveral pamphlets publifbed at the (ame 
time. 

Soon after this, viz. in 1786, Dr. H. publiflied a volume 
of mathematical and philofophical tra6ts, in 4to. containing at 
number of curious papers, which would probably have ap- 
peared in the volumes of the Philofophical Tranfadions had 
not the foregoing proceedings taken place in the Society^ 
Among thefe tra<Sh, which are all of them curious and ori- 
ginal, is a long one, .of near 200 pages, of great import- 
ance to the public utility of the nation. It confifls of ^^ New 
Experiments in Artillery; for determining the Force of 
fired Gunpowder; the Initial Velocity of Cannon-Balls ; the 
Ranges of Pieces of Cannon at diiFerent Elevations ; the re*»> 
fiftance of the Air to Projeftiles; the Effefk of different 
Lengths of Cannon ; and of different quantities of Powder, 
&c. &c." Thefe valuable experiments were the reful^of 
thcL employment of the years 1783, 1784, 1785; and the ac- 
count of them is acconipaniied with calculations, and fol- 
lowed by dedu£lions of the higheft concernment. 

Befide thefe works, the adive and patient mind of Dr. 
H. has produced feveral other ufeful and ingenious '^publica- 
tions. As, firft, in 1 78 1, in a folio volume, " Tables of the 
Produ&s and Powers of Numbers publiihed by Order of the 
Commiifioners of Longitude.*' A very curious work, of 
jmmenfe labour and calculation, which, it has been &id, was 
chiefly owing to the induftry <^ his pvefent or fecond wife, 
g lady of extraordinary learning, talents, and goodnefs, who 
it ftems has alfo affifted him on ibme other occafions of la^ 
borious calculations. 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly, in 1785, " Mathematical Tables ; containing 
the common, hyperbolic, and logiftic, Logarithms; alio 
Sines, Tangents, Secants, and Verfed Sines, both natural 
and logarithmic ; with feveral other Tables ufeful in mathe- 
matical Calculations : to which is prefixed, a large and ori-^ 
ginal Hiftory of the Difcoverics and Writings relating to 
thofe Subjedls." A hiftory, which it muft have coft many 
" years painful toil in reading different books, and colle6Hng 
the materials for it, and to defcribe in detail their contents, 
the inventions, and improvements, contained in fuch a num- 
ber of fcarce and curious books, in all languages. A fecond 
edition was printed in 1794* 

In 1786, "The compenduous Meafurer ; being a brief, 
yet comprehenfive, Treatife on Menfuration and praAical 
Geometry ; with an Introdudion to decimal and duodeci- 
mal Arithmetic ; adapted to Praftice and the Ufe of Schools." 
This is chiefly an abridgement of his large work on Menfu- 
jation, and has fince gone through feveral other editions. 

In 1787, in one volume 8vo, " Elements of conic Sec- 
tions, with feledl Exercifes in various Branches of Mathe-^ 
matics and Philofophy, for the Ufe of the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich." This volume, which confids 
chiefly of praSical exercifes for the ufe of the Cadets at the 
Academy, was ordered to be printed by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, then mafter-general of the ordnance ; on which occa- 
fion, Dr. H. had the honour to be prefented to the King, 
and to kifs his Majefty's hand. 

In 1796 came out, in two large volumes in 4to, Dr. H.'s 
"Mathematical and Philofophical Diftionary;" a work 
which is replete with abundance of curious and original mat- 
ter, and it muft have employed moft part of the author's life 
in reading books, and extrafting from them the materials for 
this work. We have heard it faid, and can believe it, that 
one article, viz. the Algebra alone, • occupied no lefs than 
two years of the author's time in writing it, and reading 
all the treatifes on the famefubjed to colled the materials. 

In 
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In 1798, appeared the laft of Dr. Hutton's publication?, 
being, "A new Courfe of Mathematics, in two volumes, 
compofed, and more efpcdially defigned, for the Ufe of the 
Gentlemen Cadets in the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich.'* A work in which he has condenfed into two 
oftavo volumes, of a midling fize, a vaft body and variety of 
ufeful matter ; and, though moftly on the elementary fci- 
ences, treated in. a novel manner, with great neatnefs, pre- 
cifion, and even elegance. 

In 1779, our author had the honour to be prefented with 
a diploma, conftltuting him Doftor of Laws, by the Uni- 
verfity of Edinburgh ; and he has fince been eledted hono- 
rary member of feverat learned academies, both in Europe 
and America. 

It is no fmall credit to the eC:onomy and good management 
ofhisdomeftic concerns, as well as his induftry, that, al- 
though he has always had a family to provide for, and his 
family has always appeared in attyle of life and refpeSability 
above others of the fame rank, by his own labours alone, 
Dr. H. has been enabled to realize a comfortable little inde- 
pendence, in a neat little freehold- farm which he has bought; 
upon which he has built feveral neat houfes, and which he 
cultivates in fuch a ftyle, for his amufement, that he may be 
faid to have reared a village and planted a garden in the wil- 
dernefs. A circumftancc by which the verfatility and ex- 
tent of his genius has alfo farther appeared ; as well as by 
another, which is Teeming ftill farther removed from the na- 
ture of his own profeflion ; namely, a manufafture of bricks 
and tiles, which he carried on to fome extent for feveral 
years, by the materials dug out of the ground on his own 
cftate, till he was difgufted with thebufinefs by the villany 
of the workmen he was obliged to employ in the works. 
In this way, in the (hort fpace of four or five years, he made 
more improvements, and produced more curious fpccimens 

of 
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of the trade, than many manufafturers that have been en- 
gaged their whole life in the bufinefs. 

Notwithftanding fuch extraordinary exertions and labour 
of body and mind, for fo long a feries of years, we are glad 
to obferve, that Dr. H. ftill enjoys a very uncommon (hare 
of health and aftivity ; from which we may reafonably ex- 
pe<a to fee ftill more of his very ufeful public labours. 
Though it is faid he has never ceafed to lament the lofs of 
his very amiable youngeft daughter, at the age of fixteen, 
in the year 1794, of whofe very brilliant talents and accom* 
plifhments fome account was given in the Gentleman*s 
Magazine in the month of O^ober that year ; fince which, 
it feems, he has unhappily never quite recovered his wonted 
fpirits and livelinefs. 

A- D. 
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THE Right Honourable Robert Bank, Jenkinfon, fon 
of the Earl of Liverpool and of Mifs Watts, daughter of 
Governor Watts, of Bengal,) who died a few months after 
his birth, was born the 7th of June, 1770. 

He was placed, at a very early age, at the academy of 
Parfon's Green, near Fulham, where he remained until he 
entered his thirteenth year. The noble Earl, his father, 
who had himfelf experienced the benefits refulting from the 
fyftem of education adopted at the Chartcr-Houfe, then 
removed him to that excellent inftitution, in which he con* 
tinued for two years. His improvement in claflical learn- 
ing, during that period, was confiderable ; and his progrefs 
in literature was frequently exemplified, not only by correct 
and elegant tranflations from the Greek and Latin authors, 
but by feveral original compofitions, which were allowed 
to pofTefs tafte and judgment, and are ftill preferved by one 
of his fchool-fellows. 

A very 
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A very (hort interval took place between his leaving 
the Charter- Houre, and his entering the college of Chrift- 
Church, Oxford ; and tha^ interval was employed in a 
manner the nioft likely to prove advantageous to his prof- 
pefts an^ interefts in life. His father, perfeQIy fatisfied 
with^he refult of his fcholaftic- purfuits, thought it ne- 
ceffary to direft his application to objeSs of a more im- 
portant nature, and traced out for him a line of ftudy^ 
adapted to qualify him for thofe high fituations in the 
ftate, which he now fills, and to which he was already 
de (lined by parental fondnefs. He was furniftied with a 
catalogue of the moft approved writers on the different 
branches of public economy, and the perufal of them 
was earneftly recommended to him in the courfe of his 
collegiate exercifes. Thus happily direSed, and im-» 
plicltly following the inftruflions of one, who was deeply 
verfed in the accompli (hments neceffary to form, if not 
an eminent, at lead an ufeful, ftaterman,^ he left the 
Univerfity with a greater knowledge of commerce, ma- 
^nufaflures, and finance, than fome of the learned pro- 
fefliftrs, whofe ledures on ethics, natural philofophy, and 
mathematics, he had attended. 

His Lordftiip foon after vifited France, and was at 
Paris during the demolition of the Baftille, and feveral 
other important tranfaSions in the commencement of the 
revolution. While he refided in that capital, he was in- 
defatigable in acquiring a correft knowledge of the cha- 
racters and views of the leading men in the intereft of the 
court, and of thofe, who, by their eminence of talents, 
or political intrigues, had obtained popularity. His com- 
munications on a fubjed, fo materially interefting to this 
country, proved highly fatisfaftory to the Britifh miniftry, 
and furniihed the premier with a very favourable inftance 
of his Lord(hip's induflry and difcfimination. 
1 799- 1 800. H On 
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On his return to England^ he was eleSed; in 1 790^. 
member fpr the borough of Rye, inSyflcx ; but, not hav- 
ing attained his onc-a«d-t\ycntieth year, he pafled the in- 
termediate time in a tour op the Continent, and took his 
fi^at in the Houfe of Commons in the year. 1791. 

Early in the following year of the fame feffion, the 
Ruffian Armament, as it was called, fupplied Oppofition 
with an opportunity of cenfuring adminiftration ; ^d the 
co;iciia of his Majefty's minilUrs, with refpeft to the 
war between the Kmprefs of Ruifia and the Ottoman 
Porjtc, became the fubjca of parliamentary debate. 
Mr.VV^ IT BREAD, fupported, on that occafion, by the 
whole ftr^ngth of Oppofition, brought forward the fol- 
lowing motions : 

« ift. That no arrangement, rcfpcding Ockzakow and its diftridl, ap- 
pears to hare been capable of afFed):ing the political or commercial in- 
terefts of this couiitry, fo as to jufUfy any hoftilc interference on the part 
of Great Britain between Rjiflia and the Porte. 

" ad. That the interference of Great Britain, for the purpofe of prc- 
▼enting the ceffion of the faid fortrefs and its diftridt to the Emprefs of 
Ruffia, has been wholly- unfuccefsfiil. 

** 3d..Thathi8Majcfty'sniiniftcr9,.in endeavouring, by means of an 
armed force, to compel the Emprefs of RuUia to abandon her claim ta 
Ockzakow and its diflridtr, and in continuing an armament, after the 
objedl for which it was propofcd had been relinquiflied, have been guilty 
of gi;ofs mlfcondudi, tending to incur unneceflary expenfes, and todiminiih 
the influence of theBritifli nation in Europe^"^ 

Lord HaAvkefbury, then Mr. Jenkinfon, rofe early ia 
the debate, and, in his maiden fpeech, combated the re- 
fblutions with a force of argument and a perfpicuity of 
language that evinced a profound knowledge of ihe quef- 
tion under confideration, and afforded favourable grounds 
to believe, that he wqu|d at fome future period become a 
diftinguiihed parliamentary fpeaker. He peculiarly called 
the attention of the Houfe to the dangers which threatened 
PruiTia from the progrefs of the Imperial arms, and dif- 
playid a correQ idea of the balance of power in conformity 
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to the flate of Europe, as it was then generally admitted, 
but which has fince been fo materially altered by thofe 
extraordinary viciffitudes, that baffle the projeSs of human 
wifdom and expbfe the vanity of affuming fixed principles 
in political calculation. 

He was appointed one of the commiffioners for India 
affairs on the ftad of June, 1 793 ; and the aSivity with 
which he performed the duties of that important office, 
fully juftified the choice of government. In May, I794> 
he received his Majefty's commiillon to command the 
cavalry fcncible corps of the Cinque Ports, with the rank 
of colonel in the army; and, in 1796, was re-ejefted for 
Rye. When Sir George Yonge was, in the beginning 
'of the prefent year, promoted from the maftcrfliip of the 
Mint to the government of the Cape of Good Hope and 
its dependencies. Lord Hawkeftury was, without any 
folicitation in his favour, nominated to that employment, 
fworn of his Majefty's moft honourable Privy- Council, 
and appointed one of the Lords of the Committee for 
Trade and foreign Plantations. His Lordfhip is married 
to one of the daughters of the Earl of Briftol, bifliop of 
Derry, in Ireland. 

His claims to notice, as a public charafter, are of a 
fubftantial nature. His mind is ftored with the moft ufe- 
ful acquifitions ; and, though capable of engaging with 
fuccefs in the purfuit of abllraS knowledge, or in rreta- 
phyfical difquifition, he has wifely applied his faculties to 
the cultivation of that kind of information, the theory of 
which, being derived from experience, generally leads to 
unequivocal and permanent advantages. 

In the principles of legiflation, iht jus genttum, and the 
arcana of the corps diplomatique, his proficiency is conii- 
derable ; but he chiefty excels in a knowledge of the 
commerce and manufadures of his country, both in their 
domeftic ftate and theii* foreign operation. 

Ha As 
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As a parliamentary fpeaker, he maintains a relpedablr 
rank. His fpeeches are not indeed diltingui(hed for 

" Thoughts that breathe, and words that bum;" 
but his matter and manner are never trifling. His eloca- 
tion is clear and correft, and his arguments are frequently 
enforced in an animated and impreflive flyle* He cer- 
tainly has not jjiftified» by fubfequent exertions, tjie opi- 
nion of his oratorical powers, which bis firft fpeech imt- 
prefled upon the public mind ; but an unguarded expref- 
fion often depreffes the confidence of the perfon who ha» 
ufed it,, and difcourages a bold difplay of talents, that 
might otherwife have equalled the mod fanguine expec* 
tations. 

, ** Tfje march to Paris^^ uttered in tht intoxicating 
moment of fuccefs, dwindled into ridicule, when its im- 
pra£^icability was eftablifhed by defeat and difappointment* 
It was repeated with all the force of ironical inveSivc 
by the Oppofit ion-bench, and reiterated by the anti- 
minifterial writers. It foon found its way, with many 
ludicrous comments, into coffee-houfes and places of 
amufement, and will probably be preferved in the tablet 
of public memory, while his Lordfhip Ihall retain an 
official fituation under government. 

In private life,, the oonduft of the noble Lord is of 
the moft amiable kind. : He is fufceptible of every generous 
feeling; and, to his friendlhip, Mr. Canning is pecu- 
liarly indebted for his rife in the poliiipal wo/id. Lord 
Hawke(bury, uninfluenced by any motives of jealoufy 
from the danger of future competition, to which the beft 
charaSers are ibmctimes fubjeft, viewed that gentleman^ 
talents with admiration; ^nd, though Mr. Canning 
was then on terms of intimate friendfliip with a leading 
member of Oppofition, at once eminent as an author, an 
orator, and a wit, introduced him t6 the patronage of the 
Earl of Liverpool,, who has fince warmly interefted him- 
felf in his favour. 

DOCTOR 
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DOCTOR ISAAC MILNER. 

THE Fife of this gentleman exhibits a Angular combi- 
Tiation of ability, worth, induftry, and good fortune. He 
-was torn in the Wcft'Riding of Yorkihirc, nes(r Leeds, 
-of parents who could boaft neither of rank nor property. 
While he was a boy, his father, who was a weaver, died ; 
and the family, left behind, were Ifaac, an elder brother 
Jofeph, and their mother, old and infirm. As the fup- 
port of the father was wanting, it was neceflary that 
double induftry fliould be exened, by the remaining 
branches of the family, to enable them even to live. 
The two young Milncrs were conftantly at their fpinning- 
wheels by day-break, in the fumiiier ; and, in winter, 
they rofe by candle-light to purfue their labour. By this 
.-courfe of perfevering diligence, they were endbled, for 
a long time, to maintain, with credit, themfeWes and their 
^ged parent. ^ 

It was bbferved of thefe yoyng men, by the neigh- 
. hours, that. they did not affociate much with their ac- 
4juaintances in the village, when a holiday or any other 
occailon invited them out to their accnftomed fports, 
Inftead of (his, they employed their vacant time in the 
ftudy of a few books, which chance had thrown in their 
way. This fingularity brought them into fome notice ; 
^ and they became frequently the fubjcSs -of converfation 
4imong their neighbours. 

With induftry, and this love of ftudy, they ilfo united 
the ftrifteft fobriety ; fo that it was generally prcdiSed 
of them, by the neighbours, that they would one day 
tnake good figures in Hfe. 

Their fame at laft began to fpread through Leeds,, a 
place which eminently abounds with X)pulent, generous, 
^nd difcerning men. A fubfcription was wadily entered 
into, by them, to educate, and fend to college, one of 
thefe young men i and Jofeph, astiit«\di^\)io\>DAX) ^tA 
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one who, as yet, they thought, had difplaycd the nioft 
talent, was fixed upon as the obje£k «f their patronage. 
Ifaac after this was for fome time thrown into the back 
|rround ; though defined at laft to come forward, and 
exceed even the fortunes of his brother. 

Jofeph was fent to the grammar- fchool at Leeds; and 
the iefTons he learnt there by day, on his return home at 
night, he taught ffaac ; who difcovered not only a liking 
for this novel i^ud y of the dailies, but great quicknefs of 
parts, memory, and judgment, alfo. Thus palTed three 
years'; in the courfe of which time, it may be fuppofed 
that Ifaac had gained a tolerable degree of acquaintance 
with the Greek and Latin languages. 

But the time foon arrived, when Jofeph was to be fent 
to college. This deprived the younger brother of the 
only aflillanc who was able and willing to give him in»- 
ftruftion. The foundation of knowledge was however 
laid, and it was only neceflary now to raife the fuper* 
ftrufture. This> by a fimilar courfe of induftry, with 
which he fet out, was effe&ually done ; fo that, at the 
age of nineteen, he might be foirly called a good claf&c. 

Having arrived at that age when it is ufuat for boys to 
be put to fome trade, he was bound apprentice to a 
weaver. Previoufly educated as Ifaac had been, the loom 
may not be fuppofed to have agreed with bis difpoHtion 
better than the diftafF with that of Hercules ; he bad, 
however, like the old Tbeban, the foft influence of at- 
tendant charms to reconcile him to his temporary capti- 
vity ; for, the Mufes, both in the hour of labour and re- 
creation, were his conllant companions. 

While Ilaac was thus employed in the occupation of a 
weaver, his brother had finifted his ftudies at Cambridge 
with confiderable eclat ^ having ranked zs fenior opiimiy and 
gained the fecond claflical medal. Soon after, he was or- 
dained; and, removing to Hull, held the curacy of Tri- 
nity* 
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nity-Churcli, and became alfo mafler of the free gram- 
fDar-fchool of that place. 
Jfaac, who had long compared, with no high degree of 
. fktisfadion to himfelf, the inglorious toils of a mechanic 
life, with the fplendid honours and emoluments of a lite- 
rary one, thought this a good opportunity to attenipt an 
-emancipation from a trade, no way congenial to his dif- 
p ofition, and wrote, therefore, to his brother an account 
of the progrefs he had made in literature ; at the fame 
time requefting to become an affiftant to him in the fchoof, 
for teaching the lower clafles.' However Jofeph might 
wifli to comply with his brother's requeft, he was re(blv- 
^d to proceed on fure grounds ; and wrote to a clergy- 
man of Leeds to call and examine his brother ; and. If 
he found his attainments confiderable, or his genius at ad 
promifing, to fend him down to HulL In conformity to 
this requeft, the clergyman waited upon young Ifaac, who 
was then about nineteen years of age. He was found at 
liis loom, with a Tacitus lying by bis fide. After under- 
going an examination for fome time, in the courfe of 
which he difplayed great Accuracy of idea, much general 
knowledge, and an aftonifhing command of language, 
he was thought perfe£lly eligible to be ient to Hull. Ac- 
cordingly, in a few day^ after, he bade adieu to the hum- 
ble occupation of weaving for ever. 

As mention has neceflarily been niade of Jofeph Milner, 
with whom Ifaac is now to refide, it may not be improper 
to give a little farther introdu6tion to his charader. 

Jofeph Milner having fettled at Hull, as mafler of the 
free grammar-fchool, and curate of Trinity-Church, be- 
came,about the time of his brother's removal from Leeds, 
convinced, in a manner to which he had hitherto been a 
ftraiiger, of many peculiar doQrines of Chriftianity ; 
fuch as, the New Birth, Jujiificdtion by Faith, Original 
Sin, and Redemption by Jefui Chrijl^ Being a man, zea- 
lous by nature in every caufe he undertook, he became. 
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in fupport of thefe points, a fearlefs and animated preach* 
cr. With a conduft irreproachable, and an awe of fane- 
tity which feemed to rcfide about his perfon, it is not tb 
be wondered at, that he made great impreifionon his hear- 
ers. Thofe of them, who by nature, were gay, dwelt 
x>n his reprefentations of eternal felicity with peculiar 
partiality, and already counted heaven as4heir own: the 
timid were alarmed at his denunciations, and faw nothing 
but perdition awaiting them : while, as they are called, 
the men of the world, who cannot altogether renounce 
the didates of nature and reafon, ridiculed him as little 
better than a madman. This timor defrum, as Horace 
Would have called it, thus feizing the mind of Jofeph 
Milner, continued ever after to be the leading feature of 
his charaSer. A Bible was always his pocket-compa- 
nion, which employed his refearches, whenever company 
or bufinefs left a vacant opportunity. This conftant oc- 
cupation of the mind on religious ideas, he ufed to re- 
commend to his fcholars, as the bed means of counter- 
aSing the defigns of their grand enemy. Nothing, to be 
fure, ^ould be more efFeftual for that purpofe ; but the 
fuggeftions of nature, which are frequently laudable, 
and, at the fame time, full as fubtle as thofe of Satan, 
may be unhappily filenced by the fame contrivance : it 
is neceffary, therefore, to have the means of diftinguifti- 
ing the one from the.other. Whether fuch a fyftem is to 
be ranked among the imbecillities of the human mind, 
and denominated y«/>^r^/7/tfw, or efteemed a new era of 
awakened fenfibility toobje^sof greater importance than 
. thofe of fenfe, and to be dignified with the title of reli^ 
gioti, may be, with fome, difficult to determine. Cer- 
tain it is, that Jofeph Milner, for thirty years before his 
death, lived the life of a ftriS believer in Chriftianity ; 
and, more than can be faid of the generality of fuch per- 
fons, his life was anfwerable to his profeffions ; fo that, 
whether l^is conquefts over the frailties and prop^nfities 

of 
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cf human nature be real or imaginary, he has the mod 
indifputable right to the praife of an honed man. 

With fuch ah example before him, Ifaac Could not 
but imbibe fome fentiments of veneration for the Chrif- 
tian religion ; and his mind was no doubt tin3ure4 with 
that particular view of its tenets, which diftinguiflied the 
belief of his brother. His profpefls were now turned to- 
wards the church ; and, after having aflfifted his brother 
for fome time, in the capacity of ufher, he was re- 
moved to Queen\College, Cambridge ; where he en- 
tered as a fizer. 

Few perfons ever came better prepared to the univer- 
fity, or with talents more likely to make a confpicuous 
figure. Befides his natural afliduity and good abilities, 
he had the advantage of being educated by a perfon, that 
had gone through the univerfity before him, and that 
perfon alfo a brother ; who muft have been, therefore, a 
more fedulous inftructor than any other perfon. 

While an uflier at Hull, Ifaac Milner had made him- 
felf a complete claffic His knowledge of mathematics 
muft have been very cenfiderable, too, fince, on the 
occurrence of any difficulty in algebra, it was ufual with 
his brother Jofeph to fend to him for an explanation ; 
which, though the elder brother might have been able to 
make outhimfelf, yet the readinefs of Ifaac always faved 
him that trouble. In algebra, therefore, and Euclid, he 
may be confidered to have poffeffed, before even he went 
" to the univerfity, a fenior optimis knowledge. Another 
great caufe of his fuccefs was the circumftance of his 
. fpending the long vacation at his brother's fchool in his 
original employment of ulher. By thefe means, he had 
not only retained what he had learnt, but was enabled to 
add confiderably, every year, to his Cambridge acquire- 
ments. All the time of his being an under-graduate was 
fpent in indefatigable (ludy. Confident in his abilities, 
he had fixed bis eye upon the firft honours of the place^ 
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and had perfeverance and ability fufficient to enfure their 
attainment. In the year 17749 therefore, he became 
fenior wrangler, with the honourable diftindion of in- 
comparabilis^ and gained alfo the firfl mathematical prize. 

This ftruggle for literary diftindion, though crowned 
with fuccefs, was not attended with that only charm, 
which can render even fuccefs pleafant. Intenfe ftudy 
had fecrctly laid the foundation of a nervous diforder, 
which may poffibly continue, as it hitherto has done, to 
embitter his future life. The equal diftribution of hap- 
pinefs feems not lefs true than philofophical ; and, per- 
haps^ the painlefs days and embroken flumbers of the 
peafant form no mean count erpoife to the mod fplendid 
rewards of Hter.iiure. 

This valetudinarian ftate of Mr, Milner may account 
for fome peculiarities of his condu^ ; fuch as redding 
much at home, and being at church 

ParciH cultor deorum et infrequent. 

His retirement, however, is faid to be employed in 
labours, which will one day add to his literary fame, and 
confiderably benefit the world. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Milner became acquainted with 
that ornament of the Britifli fenate and of humanity, 
WiLLiAMWiLBERFORCE,Efq. This gentleman, though 
he had, from his earlieft years, the advantage of a &ndc 
education, yet his fentiments on religious fubje3s are faid 
to have received great confirmation from the clear reafon* 
ings apd able dedudions of Mr. Milner. Soon after the 
commencement of this acquaintance, the parties, together 
with Mr. Pitt, went on a continental tour ; but had not 
proceeded far> before fome political changes in this country 
called them back. A friendfhip, however, was cemented 
in this fliort time between them, which is not likely foon 
to be diffdlved. 

Soon after Mr. Milner returned from the continent, 

which 
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which was in 1788, he was chofen Prcfidcnt of the Col- 
lege, to which, as a ftudent, he had done fo much credit. 
Before his eleSion, this venerable afylum of Erafmus had 
greatly decreafed in reputation, but began then to aflume 
fomething of its ancient confequence, by the repletion of 
its numbers. It has always been the prefent Prefident's 
wifli that Queen's (hould not be behind any college in the 
means of in(lru3ion ; he has, therefore, introduced men 
of the bed abilities from the other colleges among the 
fellows of Queen's, who find in him a fteady friend and 
patron. The interior management of the college has alfo 
been much improved, by the corrcQion of many abufes, 
which were fanctioned by long prefer! pt ion. Jd deter ius 
is the tendency of every inftitution, unlefs this falutary 
interference of authority fometimes takes place. Few, 
however, like Milner, have fortitude enough to fupport 
the obloquy which innovation, however laudable, is apt 
to produce. At the time he was under-graduate, it was 
the cuftom for fixers to wait on the fellows, to dine after 
they had donej and fubmit to many other degrading cir- 
cumftances. Thcfe fervile diftinSions, with a recolleftion 
how injurious they were to his former feelings, Mr. Milner 
has alfo abolished. 

A ftiort time after he became prefident of Queen's, he 
took out his dodor's degree, and was prefented with the 
deanry of Carlifle. It is his cuftom to vifit this place 
regularly every year, but he feldom refides there long. 
Hull, before the deceafe of his brother, (for whom he 
entertained a high regard, but called, on account of his 
methodifm, h\s Ji range brother,) was the moft favourite 
place of his refidence. His lodgings were a complete 
work-ihop, filled with all kinds of carpenter's and turner's 
inftruments. He was accuftomed here to relax his mind 
daily from the fatigues of fludy, by fome manual labour. 
His lathe and appendages for turning were extremely cu- 
rious^ and cod him no lefs than one hundred and forty 
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guineas. He had alfo a very curious machine, partly of 
his own invention, which formed and poliflied at the fame 
time, with the utmoft poflible exaSncfs, watch-wheels 
of every defcription. 

A celebrated moralift of the prefent day maintains, that 
manual labour is one great fourcc of happinefs. It is 
evident that we cannot bear, without injufy, fo rany 
long time, intenfe and uninterrupted thought ; it is 
equally clear, that, when the mind, without any objeQ: 
of purfait, is left to its own fpontaneous fenfibilities, 
it turns either to the future or the pad: ; and, as we arc 
cither melancholy or. gay, fo is the profpeft before us. 
This ftate, therefore, of fenfibility, exercifing the mind, 
not according to the real exiftence of things, but to their 
accidental impreflion, is feldom profitable; befidcs this, 
it (fan be no relief to a mind already wearied with deep 
thinking. Something is wanted for this purpofe, which 
gently exercifes ^thc mental powers, on fome corporeal 
movement. Manual labour, requiring juft dexterity 
enough to abftrafit the mind from its accuftomed opera- 
tions, feeras bell to anfwer this end. Let it not, there- 
fore, be a matter of furprife or ridicule, that a roan, of 
enlarged uiiderftanding, as in the prefent inftance, (hould 
floop for araufement to the drudgery of mechanical em- 
ployment. It is not even enough to call Uncle Toby's 
' whims inoffenfivc, they were really ufeful ; and our hob- 
bies, whatever they be, are founded in nature, and indif- 
penfable to our happinefs. 

The literary produftipns of Dr. Milner are but few ; 
but, as they bear the (lamp of genius, they have procured 
him much reputation, and a fellowfliip in the Royal So- 
ciety. They confift of communications to that refpeSablc 
body ; the firft of which is dated i6th February, 1778, 
concerning the, communication of motion by impaS and 
gravity. Another paper treats of the limits of algebraical 
equations, and contains a general demonftration of Des 
Cartes* rule for finding the number of ^t.Tv^Uve and 
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negative roots : this is dated February a<th. In the fol- 
lowing June^ we find another communication on the pre- 
ceflion of the equinoxes. 

Dr. Milner, as a chcmlft, ranks very high.\ The 
French are faid to have availed themfelves of his difcovery 
concerning the compofition of nitre^ which has enabled 
them to fupply^ without foreign afliftance^ the vaft cen- 
fumption of that article, ufed in the manufadure of gun- 
powder. 

On the death of Dr. Waring, Dr. Milner, in i798> 
was made Lucafian profefTor of mathematics, to which is 
annexed a falary of 100/. a year. Thus, we fee, with 
n« other advantages, but thofe of ability and merit, a 
p^on riili^ from the obfcureft rank of life, and, toge- 
ther with all his other literary diftinftions, filling even 
the chair of the immortal Newton. Defert, crowned 
with fuccefs, muft, to every generous mind, afford a high 
degree of fatisfaCtion ; while, at the fame time, it holds 
out a foflering encouragement to thofe feeds of genius 
which other wife might lie dormant in the bofom of in- 
digence and obfcurity. Although a confiderable portion 
of the life of Dr. Milner was employed in the laborious 
occupation of a mechanic, yet, untin^ured with any 
former habits, his manners and fentiments eminently dif- 
play the refined tafte of the fcholar and the gentleman ; fo 
that the very difadvantages, under which he laboured in 
the former part of his life, only fo much the more en-« 
hance oiu' admiration of his prefent attainments. 

Urit enim fulgore fuo. 
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BISHOP OF MEATH. 

THE fubjeft of this Memoir furniflies an additional 

name to grace the c Ualogue of thofe truly illuUrious cha- 

H'aders, who, by their private and public virtues, have 

triumphed over every oppofition, ai^d raifed theavfelst.% 

to honourable eminence in fociety. 
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occafion has been often mentioned as the^effufion qf' a 
mind animated with the pureft fentiments of charity and 
brotherly love, and it has been juftly praifed as a compo- 
{ition remarkable for dignified and pathetic eloquence. 

On his return from America, when the conduS of 
Lord Howe, and more particularly that of his brother 
Sir William Howe, with refped to the direQion and exe- 
cution of military operations, became the fubjeS of ge- 
neral animadverfion and parlianrientary enquiry, and was 
boldly cenfured in newfpapers and pamphlets fuppofed to 
be written by perfons in high credit aqd confidence with 
miniidry; Dr. O'Beirne came forward in defeiice of his 
friends and patrons, (for, he was alfo much efteemed by 
Sir William,) and publiftied a pamphlet in vindication of 
them, that had an eiJttenfive circulation, and was extolled 
by the adherents of the general and admiral. 

His introduQion to the leading members of Oppofition 
happened in the year i 779, through the medium of Lord 
Howe and Sir William, who were received with open 
arms by the opponents of miniftry, as they fondly indulged 
in the hope that they fhould, from fuch a connexion, find 
grounds fufBcient for condemning the meafures of admi- 
niftration, and transferring to themfelves the reins of 
power. Dr. O'Beirne was, after a fhort time, particu- 
larly countenanced by the Duke of Portland, who fre- 
quently exprefled, without referve, the farisfaftion he 
derived from the pleafant and inftruSive converfation of 
his new acquaintance. 

In order to recommend himfelf more effeftually to that 
p^rty, he wrote. (as it was faid) a fpirited pamphlet in 
their favour, called " The Gleam of Comfort," which 
was highly applauded by the writers and friends of Oppo- 
fition, and » was generally allowed to poffefs no inconfidera- 
ble degree of merit. In March, i 782, when the Rt>ck- 
ingham party came into power, he accompanied the Duke 
of Portland, then his avowed patron, and appointed lord- 
lieutenant 
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. ti^utensint of Ireland, to that country as his private fecre- 
tary. He was alfo nominated one of his chaplains. But 
it unfortunately happened that his Grace had not, from 
the fliort duration of his government^ which did not laft 
quite four months, any opportunity of providing, as he 
wiflied, for his reverend protege. 

An anecdote related of Dr. O'Beime, during his refi- 
dence in Ireland, as private fecretary to the lord-lieute- 
nant, and with the authenticity of which we have good 
reafons to be fatisfied, will more fully lay open the fecret 
receffes of his heart than a thoufand volumes written by 
panegyrifts, whofe only documents are the adions of his 
public life. One of his oldeft acquaintances, of the name 
of Hagarty, who had been, for many years, employed 
in the Excife, was fuperannuated, and obliged to retire, 
with a large family, on the miferable falary of lol. per 
annum. He had heard of the DoSor's preferment, and 
was advifed to folicit his intereft. Though he at firft 
declined the advice, from motives of defpair or bafliful- 
nefs, neceiTity at length filenced his fcruples, and he fent 
a letter to the fecretary. Dr. O'Beirne immediately dif- 
patched a meffenger for him, received him in the moft 
friendly manner, and affured him, " that, though he had 
never applied to the lord -lieutenant for a favour, he 
would do fo on the prefent occafion, both on account of 
their former acquaintance, and the diftrefles to which a nu- 
merous and helplefs family was expofed. If he fucceeded, 
Hagarty (hould of courfe be replaced on the eftablifti- 
ment ; if not, Ke would cheerfully allow him a yearly 
fum out of his private purfe equal to that which he received 
when in full employment." It is almoft needlefs to add 
that he did fucceed, and that poor Hagarty and his fa- 
mily were refcued from ruin. 

The death of the Marquis of Rockingham having led 
to the diflblution of the adminiftration formed under his 
aufpicfcs, the Duke of Portland was fucceeded in the 

1 799- 1 800. I govcrnmetvt 
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governmeiit of Ireland by the Marqub of Bockingban^ 
then Earl Temple, in July, 1782,, and returned to Lon- 
don with b*»s private fecretary and ch^ain. His Grace^ 
now perfe3Iy convinced, from his experience in Iriflb' 
affairs, of the Doer's talents for political bufinefs, em-r 
ployed his pen^ and had recourfe to his advice, on almoff 
every important occafion. He was initiated in all the 
rtiyfteries of Oppofition, and afllftci at feveral fecret con- 
ferences held by its leaders^ hjie became peculiarly at- 
jtacbed toMr. Fox,, and wc are enabled to ftat^ that his^ 
admiration of that great (latefman's powers and virtues has 
not been diminiflied by the extraordinary changes which^ 
have fince appeared to- take place in political fentiment. 

The idea of the ever-memorable coalition was thea 
fuggefted as the only certain mode of hurling from the ^ 
helm of power rivals, who had dared to intercept and 
monopolize the fruits of fo many painful, but fuccefsfuly 
labours ; who had prefumed to appropriate to themfelves 
the fpoils of that political Troy^ which bad only fallen af- 
ter a defperate fiege of ten years, and in the breaches of 
which tbiy had not ventured to expofe themfelves, until a- 
triumphant entrance was no longer doubtful. It was ac- 
cordingly agreed to, and fucceeded. But the viSory was 
tranfient ; and even the moment of exultation was dark- 
ened with prognoftics of fpeedy difappointment and de- 
feat. 

^yhen the Duke of Portland was raifed to the impor- 
tant office of firtt lord of the Treafury, in April, I783,.- 
he appointed Dr. O'Beirne his private fecretary. He per- 
formed the duties of the fituation with great induftry for 
upwards of eight months, when the coalition was, in its 
turn, divefted of authority, and compelled to retire. He 
had not, however, been negleSed by his patron ; for,, 
on the day previous to the nomination of Mr. Pitt as firft 
lord of the Treafury^ he was put into poffeffion of two 
livings fituated inNprthumberUndacidCumberland, valued 

at^ 
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• it nearly 7dol. a year, which were in the gift of govern- 
hient. The manner in which thefe livings were conferred 
brt him, both by the zealous mterference of his noble pa- 
tron, and the prompt afliftance of a noble lord now very- 
high in legal h6n6urs, ferved to infpire him with addi- 
tional ardour in fiipport of his political friends^ and he 
carried his gratitude and enthufiafm fo far as to appear the 
public attendant of " tbi man of the people?^ When Mr. 
Fox*s carriage was drawn by the populace into the court 
bf Devonfhire-houfe, the Duke of Norfolk was feated oh 
the box, and Colonel North with Dr. O'Beirne thought 
themfelves honoured in (landing behind it as inferior, but 
neceffary, figures, to complete the group of the patriotic 
jpageant. 

The French revolution produced a revolution of poli- 
tical doctrine in the niind of the Duke of Portland, and 
the ideas of the ex-fecretary continued to revolve in co- 
incidence with thofe of his noble patron. " The iGleani 
of Comfort," which Dr. O'Beirhe had vievired fome 
years at a di0ance, was now brightening into meridian 
luftre, and his days of labour and nights of contemplation 
were foon to be rewarded with the honours of epifcopacy. 
He accompanied Earl Fitzwilliam to Ireland^ as his firft 
thaplain, and wa3 made Bifliop of Offory. He has beeii 
fince tranflatcdi On the death of the Honourable Dr. Max- 
well, to tne fee of Mcath, valued at 5,000!. per annum. 
Biftiop O'Beirne was among the mod aQive and zeal- 
bus of thofe who fupported the nrieafUres and promoted 
the principles of the Fitzwilliam adminiftration. He was 
J:>articularly fo in furtherance of what feemed to be the 
primary objdfl: of the viceroy, the emancipation, as it 
was called, of the Catholics; for, though Bifliop 0*Beirne 
IS a convert to the faith of Proteftantifm, he is not at all 
a6tuated by that outtageoiis zeal againft the faith which 
he has renounced, which generally marks the profclyte. 
He wrote; himftlf, irt furtherance of that meafiire. When 
I 2 V.o\i 
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Lord Fitzrwilliam was removed from office^ and the cba^ 
ra3er and meafures of his adminiftration came to be can* 
vaffed with rather a fcvcre and acrimonious fpirit in the 
Irifli Houfeof Peers, Biftiop O'Beirne flood forward witb 
honeft warmth and diftinguiflied abrlity in defence of his 
abfent, and, as he conceived, injured, patron^- His fpeech 
in the Houfe of Lords, on that occafion, was reckoned 
among the beft which have been delivered in that 
affembly. 

Whatever difference of opinion rtay exift with refpeft 
to his political life, his exemplary conduft in drfcharging: 
the facrcd funQ:ion& of His prefcnt dignified office has 
united every fentiment in his favour. He delivered a 
charge to the clergy of his diocefs of OfTory, which is^ 
perhaps, unexampled. in point of paftoral fimplicity and 
apoftblic dodrine. He candidly admitted the" obfcurity 
of his birth, and made a folemn declaration, that, in the 
ecclefiaffical promotions, which were at his difpofal, he 
ftiould be influenced by the merits of the candidates only. 
He inftituted monthly leSures, on topics of religious 
controverfy and fubjefts fele£ked from the Hiftory of the 
Church, while chapters from the New Teflament were 
occafionally tranflated, and the mod approved commen- 
tators and expofitors were carefully confuked. It was 
not uncommon, during thefe lectures, to' fee them at- 
tended by clergymen, from a diftance of twenty or thirty 
m'les, who probably had not, for twenty or thirty years, 
looked into the original text. 'His houfe and table were 
always open to them, particularly to thofe of the inferior 
order ; and he has never been reproached with negleSing 
any opportunity to reward- the claims, of merit, however 
deftitute of recommendation. 

\ As a preacher, Dr. O'Beirne ranks in the firft clafs. 
His fermons feidom relate to the thorny points of contro- 
verfial theology, which are more calculated to confound 
than to enlighten. He is genefally fatisfied with expatiat- 
ing 
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-tng on tiic grand and effential doQrincs of Chrlftranity, 
'Snd his di3!on is perfpicuous, animated, and nervous. He 
-is occafionally fublime, frequently pathetic, and always 
intelligible to his auditors. Though gifted with coniide- 
Table powers of invagination, he ftudiotifly checks then:i, 
when they feemto interfere in thepure fervency of devo- 
^n* He appears to have made it his great obje£);, 

<* To difcipline his fancy, to command 
The heart ; and> by familiar accents, move 
The Chriftian foul." 

The condufl: of his lordftiip, in private life, has been 
^ver diftinguiflied for that liberality of heart and urbanity 
of manners which evince a juft knowledge of the duties 
of fociety. Several of his fermons Tiave been publifhed. 

His perfon is, of the middle fize, flight, and indicating 
^t\ age of about fixty years. His face is thin, and ex- 
:f reffive of the qualities which form his .charaSer. 
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'WAS fon to a clergyman ofCarlifle*; at'the gram- 
mar-fchool of which place he was educated, previoufly 
to his removal to the univerfity. He did not display, in 
this early part of life, any .of that ability which after- 
wards mafked his progrefs in mathematical fcience. 
Though naturally endowed with a clear difcriminating 
mind and capacious memory, yet, whether from want 
of any peculiar bent of genius, or the ciccumftance of his 
ftudies being more particularly adapted to thofe of Cam- 
bridge, he was never remarkable for any -great profici- 
iency in claflical knowledge. 

Frc .n 
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From this, it W/Ould not be proper to infer, that h« 
did not poiTefs a mind fufceptible of thofe fine imprefiions, 
which the charms of compofition are calculated to p^-o- 
ducc. Tafte, for any particular branch of fludy, is . 
partly natural and partly acquired. The nice difcrimi- 
nation of beauty, on which it is founded, is foon injurec) 
by negled; and what we ceale to cultivate lofes, in time, 
the power to pleafe. This accounts for that indiflferenee 
with which Mr, Farifli pafled through the flowery regi- 
ons of claflical literature. His mind was chiefly conver- 
jfant with diAind: and accurate ideas, not exercifed on 
fehtiments and feelings,' but on the number, weight, ex- ' 
tent, and . capacity, of things. This fcience, in pro- 
portion as ho coniprehended it, became the ob]e£t of his 
peculiar tafte; and appeared to exceed all others, as 
much in importaQce, as it did in clear and demonftrative 
evidence: the indiftina beauty, therefore, and unde- 
fined grace, of the Mufes, were ever after thrown afide, 
or but partially attended to by him. 

With this ftrong bias to matheniatics, Mr. Farifh, at 
the age of fixteen, entered fizer at Magdalen- College, 
Cambridge, and, during his undpr-graduateftiip, was an 
example of fubordination, fobriety, and clofe application 
to his ftudies, to all his fellow-collegians. 

No perfon perhaps is always confiftent with himfelf ; 
fometimes the timid are bold, and the bold timid. 
When Mr. Farifh took his bachelor's degree, owing to 
his modeft unaffuming manner, he was in danger of being 
placed in a fituation below his merit. Perceiving this, 
he challenged the whole fenate-houfe to a trial of mathe- 
matical (kill; and, by this fpirited but unufual expedient, 
he attained the firft honour of his year,— that of being 
fenior wrangler. 

Wh^n an under-graduate, to preferve himfelf free 
from every thing which might feduce his mind from 

ftudy 
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ftudy, it was Mr. Farifti^s uniform praQice never to 
^flbciate familiarly with the gay, the idle, or diflblute. 
His companions were nnen of ftudious habits like his own; 
.and who, like himfelf, have fince arrived at refpeSa- 
tility and prefermenL This is the beft proof that can 
be given of the foundnefs of his early judgment. 

In the fuccefs and advancement of a whole fociety of 
young men, a^ in the inftance before ws, is feen the 
importance of good and cbnftitiitional principles ; their 
•cfFefts are not arbitrary, but uniform ; not cafual, but 
certain. Among his college-friends were numbered. Dr. 
Jowett,. the prefent profeflbr of laws, remarkable, gs 
well for his deep refearches in Roman and Englilh jurif- 
•prudence, as for the purity jof his Latin diSion ; alfo the 
Rev. Mr. Miles Atkinfon, of Leeds, refpeSable, as the 
founder of an inftitution for gratuitoufly educating young 
jnen of promifing abilities at both our univerfitles ; and 
the Rev. Mr. Venn, the prefent learned and worthy 
w£lor of Clapham. 

Thefe, with a few others, formed a kind of defenfivc 
league againft furrounding diflipation ; and for that 
reafon were branded with the name of Methodifts. 
, Their fqture lives, however, have borne teftimony to 
the fincerityof their intentions, and (lamped their 
<hara£lers with the feal of virtuous and perfiftive con* 
ftancy. 

A fhort time after taking his degree, Mr, Farifti was 
jchofcn fellow and tutor of his college. For the clailjcal 
part of education he chofe an affiftant. The leQures 
in mathematics he condu6ted in a manner which has done 
credit to hin^felf, and confiderably raifed the reputation 
of the college; fince its numbers have, of late years, 
confiderably increafed. 

Few perfons are more confcientious in tlie difcharge of 
their duty than Mr. Farift. This, thofi^ who are under 
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his care know to their cod, as it oppofes a coniiderable 
barrier to their favourite propenfities. They are apt to 
think him arbitrary, therefore, where he has only exer- 
cifed a neceflary and temperate authority; but fuch an 
opinion mud be taken with confiderable limitation, fmce 
the party aggrieved can feldom make an impartial judg- 
ment. 

This high fenfe of duty, by whrch the conduS of Mr. 
Farifli is regulated, has been a misfortune to many. 
When proftor, the difcipline .of the univerfity was kept; 
unufually ftrifil. Once, in his accuftomed nightly rounds 
with his attendants, he obferved three gownfmen enter 
one of thofe houfes of illicit accpmmodation, whole doors, 
like thofe of Dis, 

No^et »tque dies patent. 

An authoritative rap foon announced the arrival of the 
proSor. To efcape was impoflible; for, the befieger 
had placed his men at every avenue leading to the build- 
ing. An out-houfe feemed to offer the bed fecurity to 
the prifoners, and to this they fled for fecurity. In the 
mean time the proSor entered: he examined and 
threatened, but all in vain ;-r- nobody had been there, 
Unwilling, however, to give up the teftimony of his 
ftnfes, in conformity to the wifhes of thofe, whom he 
deemed parties concerned in the bufincfs, he continued 
his fearch, till at laft he arrived at the out-houfe. A tub 
in ope corner, and a recent inundation of water, created 
fufpicion. The proQor no fooner began to reftore it to 
its natural pofition, than the fucceflbr to*its former con- 
tents appeared underneath, with all his. dripping " ho- , 
nours thick about him." But this, to fpeak mathemati-i 
cally, explained only one part of the problem ; two other 
quantities were ftill wanting;- and the prefent inveftiga- 

tor 
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tor was the fitted perfon in the world to find them oijt, 
Thefe were at length difcovered roofling quietly, as two 
fowls at ixiidnight, on a beann over his head. This, in 
the opinion of Mr. Farifti, \yas no fmall mifdemeanor : 
and, as he was one on whom the pleas of any juvenile 
indifcrction and fellow-feeling of his own could not ope- 
rate, the oftendcrs had nothing to expeQ: from him, in 
the way of mitigated puniftiment. They were convened 
before the vice-chancellor, and a day was appointed, 
when they mud either acknowledge their offence in full 
fcnate, and afk forgivencfs, or be expelled the univerfity. 
This is mentioned, not to blame, but to do honour to, 
Mr. Farifh, as a ftriS difciplinarian in a place, where 
both thofe xnjiatu dominanti et pupillari are not remarka- 
ble for unexceptionable pondu£t. 

Mr. Farifh never committed himfelf before the public 
as an author ; but has chofen his path rather along the 
*' fequcftered vale" of fcience. Few perfons, however, 
are better known, or more refpeSed for their talents. 
In an age when improvement is extremely difficult, even 
in the flighted thing, Mr. Farifti has druck out a new 
ro.id to knowledge, equally bold and interefting. For 
-many years, -during the lorg vacation at Cambridge, it 
has been his cudom to travel into every part of the king- 
dom, 'where any thing curious was to be found ; to vifit 
the work-fiiops oi artificers; to defcend into mines; to 
obferve the improvements of the arts ; and to take mo- 
dels of every thing valuable in machinery. Kis colleQion 
pf this kind, thus made with aftonidiing labour and ex- 
penfe, is the epitome of every thing which fupports the 
comm:^rcial confequence, and minifters to the conveni- 
ence and luxury, of this country. Cotton-mills, looms, 
polifhing machines, deam-engines, fawing-mills, and con- 
trivances of every kind, to facilitate l.ihour, here in mi- 
piature, arc capable of performing their feveral move- 
ments 
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mcnts with all the exaOitude of their originals. Mr. 
Farifti gives public leaures, annually, on thefe, in Cam- 
bridge, to the fludents of the feveral colleges, who not 
only find them; very inftruSive, but amufing alfo : they 
arc in general, therefore, very well attended. In thefe 
leSures, the operations of the machines are not only de*^ 
fcribed, but afitually brought into efFcS. Raw materi- 
als, of every kind, are i^rought before his pupils, and 
undergo, with furprifing fpeed and ingenuity, every or- 
deal of workmanftiip, till they arrive to their ultimate 
perfeSion. It is not unufual to fee, in the courfe of 
one le3ure, gunpowder, hats, vafes, and various other 
things, ftart into exiftence from their conftituent ele- 
ments ; fo that, while an ordinary perfon, in the cburfc 
of his life, becomes acquainted with one trade, Mr. Fa- 
rifti, in the courfe of a few years, has made himfelf 
mafter of almoft every trade and manufaSure in the king- 
dom. For univerfality, therefore, of knowledge, in this 
way, he ftands unrivalled. 

This undertaking was thefpeculation of an individual; 
and it is to be wiOied, his endeavours may be crowned 
with that fuccefs, which they fo richly deferve. This 
can never be done by the profits of the leftures, let them 
be ever fo well attended. As they arc highly pleafing, 
^nd inftruS our future magiflrates and legiflators in all 
the detail of manufaSural ceconomy, without the expenfc 
and fatigue of travelling; and as this knowledge may 
operate as well to the prefervation, as future improTe- 
ment, of the arts, would it not be a becoming public 
retribution to the ingenious inftitutor, for the univerfity , 
to purchafe his colledion at a liberal price, and create a 
mechanical profeflbrfhip, with a good falary, the firft 
chair of which Mr. Farifti himfelf fhould fill ?— Arts and 
ufeful inventions have arifen and difappeared ; but, while 
a public confervatory of thefe things exifts^^ the danger of 

fuch 
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fuch an accident Is prevented, and the flatus guo of im- 
provement effeQually preferved. 

The plan of thefe le^ures may not have been ori- 
ginally Mr. Farifti's, but the execution 'certainly is. 
J3i(hop Watfon, at the end of his chemical works, firft 
ftart^ the idea. 

The only improvement that Mr. Farjfli feems to have 
made in mechanics is a certain curve in the form of cogs, 
yrhich enables a fyftem of wheels to work with the lead 
poflible friaion. A mill has been conftruQed in the 
noith of England on this plan, and found to anfwer as 
yrtW in praSice as it promifed in theory. 

In the year i 792, Mr. Farilh flood candidate for the 
profeflbrftiip of natural and experimental philofophy; 
but it was gained by Mr. Wollefton. In 1 794, he was 
made profcflbr of chemiftry. He is, befide, prefident of 
Magdalen-College, and reSor of Clifton, in Northamp- 
tonfliire. Though his avocatipns are very tiumerous, yet 
be does not think himfelf thereby exempted from the par- 
ticular duties of his clerical profeflion ; he therefore 
holds a curacy, within a few miles of Cambridge, which 
he regularly fupplies every Sunday. 

The moft intricate parts of mathematics are become 
fo familiar to Mr. Farifn, that *he reads thfem ' for his 
amufement. He has been known, even by a flight in- 
fpedion, to deteft errors in a problem of confiderable 
perplexity and length, prepared for the fenate-houfe by the 
united care of the other examiners. 

The late Dr. Waring was fo fenfible of his profound 
knowledge, that he paid but an ill compliment to the other 
members of the univerfity, by faying, '* that nobody un- 
derftood his writings but Mr. Farifli." 

His modefty, however, fuperfedes his merit.— At a 
learned difcuffipn which took place among fome of the 
heads of Cambridge, they all fpoke except, Mr. Farifli. 
One of the company, much celebrated for his wit and 
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learning, at length faid, ** We have been talking for this 
hour in vain ; and Farifli, who knows tnore about the 
matter than all of us put together, has not uttered a 
word.'* In promifcuous company, taciturnity is certainly 
a ftriking feature in Mr. Farifli's charafter. Every thing 
he fays feems to be the refult of deep thought, and not 
the fpontaneous flowof focial and unfufpefting confidence. 
Among his intimates, however, he relaxes, it is faid, into* 
the facetious and agreeable companion. Mcchanifm, to- 
pography, trade, and manufaSures, are his favourite to- 
pics of converfation. Having fpent the chief part of fiis 
life in a college, naturalized to authority on one hand, 
sind fubmiffion on tTie other, his manners, though mild, 
ftill retain a peculiarity, which diftinguifti them from eafy 
and polite equality. Without any reciprocity of his own, 
he is acquainted with the methods of diving into the 
opinions of others ; and, on all occafions, has approved 
himfelf a watchful guardian of the intercfts of our pre- 
fent eftabliftiments. S. K. 
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THIS ingenious artift is defcended from a family of 
great refpe£iability at Berne, in Switzerland, where 
many of his anceftors filled offices of confiderable truft 
in the (late. 

He was born in London in the year 1756, and was, at 
an early age, deftined by his father to the profeflion of 
arms, in confequence of the friendfliip entertained for 
the family by the late Lord Heathfield, who had pro- 
mifed to procure a commiffion in the army for the fon. 

The young mind of our artift was now occupied with 
ideas of martial glory, and he conftantly attended mili- 
tary cvolutiois and reviews. Every inducement to alter 
the natural bias of his talents proved inefFedual ;- for^ 

having 
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having been inftruded^ while a childj in fome of the 
rudiments of painting by a Mr. Ccrvant, a foreigner oi 
inconfiderable merit as a painter of horfes, he paid more 
attention to the imitative art^ and exerted himfelfmore 
affiduoufly to reprefent with his pencil the manoeuvres 
he beheld^ than to acquire a knowledge of the taSical 
principles on which they were condufted. About this 
time he attended almoft daily the celebrated riding-aca- 
demy of Mr. Angelo, in Soho-Square, and took peculiar 
delight in drawing horfes in their various attitudes. 

Some of his juvenile effays were feen and praiffsd by 
Sir Joftiua Reynolds, and Mr. Gainfborough ; and, en- 
couraged by their approbation, he relinqui(hed all thoughts 
of the military profeflion, and entirely devoted himfelf to 
the cultivation of an art to which the impulfe of genius 
irrefiftibly direSed his powers. Loutherbourg, who ad- 
fiiired his early promifc of future excellence, readily con- 
fented to take him under bis tuition. But he did not re- 
main with thai able mafter a longer time than was necef- 
fary to acquire a correS knowledge of the true principle* 
of painting, and then determined to indulge his purfuits 
in the great fchool of nature, and to ftudy the works of 
the mod eminent matters. From the refpeSability of his 
conneSions, he experienced no difficulty in gaining ad- 
miffion to the beft colleQions in this country ; and in the 
late Marflial Conway, whofe tafte as a connotjpury and 
whofe amiable qualities as a member of private fociety, 
will be long remembered, he found a fincere friend and a 
liberal patron. 

Before he attained the age of twenty, he had acquired 
no mean reputation by his landfcapes and fea-pieces^ and 
fome of them are now allowed places in cabinets, diftin- 
guiihed for elegance of feleSion. In 1776, Sir Fralicis 
travelled through the Low Countries, France, and Italy, 
and ftudied with indefatigable attention the various beauties 
that grace the prpdu&ion^ of different matters and diifer- 

^ CAt 
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iefit ages. The (acility with which he fpoke fcVcral itio- 
; dern languages, particularly the French and Italian, wa^ 
of peculiar fervice to him in his tour, and procured hint 
an eafy intrjodudion to the moid precious coUeSlions of 
the fine arts on the continent. 

On his return, he continued to profecute his ftudiei 
with increafed ardour and reputation, and his exhibitions 
in the Royal Academy confiderably enlarged the circle of 
his friends and admirers. 

About this time, the Prince Primate, brothet- to the 
amiable and unfortunate Staniflaus Auguftus, king of 
Poland, came to refide for a few months in this country, 
and was fo captivated with the works of our artift, that 
ho frequently paffed whole mornings in his painting- 
room. His Highnefs was alfo very much gratified with 
the engaging manners and pleafing convertation of Sir 
Francis, and conftantly honoured him with invita- 
tions to his felefl: parties. The Prince made him the 
meft liberal offers to induce him to go to Poland, but 
they were as gratefully acknowledged as they were politely 
declined. 

He was, in t^pi, appointed painter to the King of 
Poland, who alfo conferred on him the honours of knight- 
liood of the Order of Merit ; and, having been on that 
Occafion introduced at our court to their Majeftics, thci 
king was pleafed to confirrrl the title. 

In 1792, he was elefted a member of the Floyah Aca- 
demy, without any folicitation on his part ; and, ill i 7941 
was appointed landfcape-painter to his Majefty. 

The works of Sir Francis are niimerousj and many of 
them, not only grace fevcral of the principal collefiions ivi 
this country, but have found their way into fome diftin- 
guiflied cabinets on the ^continent. His facility in the ex- 
ecution of any fubjeft, which he conceives, has been 
long a matter of furprife, and the happy variety of tinti' 
and glow of colouring with which his chirf produdionsr 

afe 
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are embellifliedi etidently fhew that his labour is ^< the 
«« labour of love, not the tafe of the hireling.*' The 
compofition of his piSures is generally in ftria confor- 
mity to nature, and he is furpaflfed by few in his jufl: ap- 
plication of the principles of perfpedive, and in the ju-' 
dicious grouping of his figures. 

It is, however, to be lamented, that, in fome of hit 
pieces, a haftinefs of finifhing is obfervable ; and his ad- 
mirers have often regretted, that, capable as he is of 
making a diftinguiihed figure in the fuperior departments 
of hiftorical painting, he has not allowed his powers to 
take that extenfive range for which they feem fufEciently 
qualified. 

The manners of Sir Francis are highly attraSive. Hit 
converfation affords plcafure and inftru£tion, and the rea- 
dinefs with which he has on all occafions, exerted his 
intereft in favour of rifirig genius or diftreffed merit, is 
an honourable teflimony of the liberality of his mind. 

• N. 
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THE Duke of Richmond was born on the 22d of 
February, 1735; he fucceeded his father in titles and 
eftate the 8th of Auguft, 1750, and took his feat in the 
Houfe of Lords in 1 756. His Grace attached himfelf ta 
(he Whig intereft, which at that period was headed by 
the firft Duke of Newcaftle, but took no adive part in 
the political contefts of the latter part of the reign of 
George the Second. 

At the commencement of the prefcnt reign, he wa9 
colonel of the 7 2d regiment of foot, and was efteemed a 
rifing military charader^ having received the particular 
thanks of Prince Ferdinand of Brunfwick for his conduft 
and intrepidity at the battle of Minden^ He appears, 

however,- 
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however, to have taken an early difgufl: to the politicat 
fyftem that commenced with the adminiftration of Lord 
Bute. In 1763, he may be faid to have entered upon 
his political career, when he was diftinguifhed as a bold 
and dignified fpeaker in the Houfe of Peers againft the 
meafures of Lord Bute and his fucceffor Mr. George 
Grenville. In 1765, the Tory fyftem experienced a 
complete overthrow, and the fatellites of Lord Bute gave 
way to the Whigs, headed by their leader. Lord Rock- 
ingham, under whofe aufpices the Stamp-A<ft was re- 
pealed, the tranquillity and confidence of America reftored, 
and the principles of government (which had been intro- 
duced at the Revolution, and h^d raifed the country to 
fuch a height of fplendor and great nefs in the fucceeding 
reigns) apparently re-eftabli(hed. In this adminiftration, 
the Duke of Richmond held the office of fecretary of ftate, 
the duties of which he difcharged with ability and general 
approbation. In little more than a year, this adminiftra- 
tion gave way to a motley and difcordant group df Whigs 
and Tories, the latter of whom were accufed of afting 
under tht fecrct influence of the favourite Lord Bute, who 
had not courage to avow himfelf anv longer the advifer of 
meafures, to the execution of which a confiderable de- 
gree of rcfpoiillbility was neceffarily annexed. The Doke 
of Grafton, though for a ftiort time the oftenfible leader 
of the new adminiftration, foon furrendered his fituation 
to Lord North, who perfevered in the fyftem of favour- 
itifm till he involved the country in a war with France, 
Spain, and Holland ; loft America, and doubled the debt 
of the nation. During the whole of this momentous in- 
terval, from 1767 to 1782, the Duke of Richmond 
was one of the moft active opponents of all thpfc 
thofe meafures which tended to involve his country 
in ruin. He was clofcly united with the Rocking- - 
ham party, but he went beyond moft of fhe Whigs in 
bis zeal for the principles of civil and political liberty* 

In 
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Ib 17819 he introduced into parliament a projeS for an 
annual and equal reprefentation of the people, which has 
been admired and applauded by many of the wifeft and 
. mod virtuous charaSers of the country. 

His plan was to make the eleSi »n of the reprefenta- 
tives of the people annual, and the right of voting uni- 
verfal. 

The kingdom of Great Britain was to be divided into 
fife hundred diftrias ; each diftria to contain an equal 
population, and to choofe one member. 

'J he cledion to begin and end in one day. 

The people to be regiftered in each diftriS threc^ 
mon:hs before the eledion, with their profeflion, trade, 
or employment, and the ftreet pr place of their abode. 

To give their votes in the parifti-church of their refi- 
dence before the church-wardens, who were to clofe the 
poll at the fetting of the fun on the day the eledion was 
to commence, and deliver the fame, perfonally, to the 
(heriflF of the diftrift, who was to fum up the whole on 
that day fe'nnight, at the moft central town of the dif- 
trid, and make his return of the perfon who had a ma- 
jority of the fufFrages of the people. 

Every male perfon in the country, who had attained 
the age of twenty-one years, (criminals and infane per- 
fons only excepted,) to have a vote in the eleSion of the 
reprefentatives of the people. 

At this time his Grace was at the head of the Confti- 
lutional Society, a member of the committees of the 
county of Suflcx and city of Weftminfter, appointed to 
effe£t a parliamentary reform, and one of the nine dele- 
gates elected by fhe latter body to meet an equal number 
of delegates from each of the other committees conftituted 
for ^he fame purpofe, to form a convention of the whole, 
in order to purfue the moft efFeQuaKmeafis for carrying 
this populai; meafure into efFeft. 

1799-1800. K At 
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At the affembly of the dclcgatts, the Duke of Rtcliu 
mond was uoaoimouffy chofcn prcfidcnt. They denomi^ 
natcd themfelrcs " the Convention of Delj^gates from th« 
rt(pe6tivt Conrmtttccs conftituted for obtaining a Refoim 
in the State of the Rcprefentation of the People in Parlia- 
ment,*' and dtfplayed the moft ardent and commendabie 
zeal in the profecution of an objeft fo truly important. 

Upon the fall of Lord North from power, and the over- 
throw of the Tory fVftem in April, 1782, the Marqui» 
of Rockingham and the Whigs returned into office, and 
the Duke of Richmond was appointed mafter-general of 
the Ordnance, and received the honour of the Garter. 
This^admiqiftration was divided and annihilated in little 
more than three months after its commencement, in con- 
fequence of the unfortunate death of its leader. The 
Marquis of Lanfdown was appointed firft lord of the 
Treafury, and all the cabinet- miniflers refigned, except 
the Duke of Richmond, Dake of GraftoHj^^and General 
Gonway. The Whigs had' pledged themfelves to the 
people to effe£fc two grand meafurcs, — a parliamentary 
reform and the conclufion of peace with America. Iff 
vain did the new adminiftration profefs the fame principle 
and promife to purfue the fame meafures. The greateft 
part of the Rockingham party, comprifin^Mr. Fox, Mr* 
Burke, Mr. Sheridan, the Duke of Portland, Lord Fitz- 
william, the Cavcndifh family, Mr. Windhan|, Lorcf 
Keppel, and all the leaders, formed a coalition with Lord 
North and the difcarded adminiftration, and, compofing 
a confiderabte majority in the two Houfes of Parliament, 
at the opening of the enfuing feflion, compelled the 
I^arquis of Lanfdown to refign. Upon this memorable 
occafion, the Duke of Richmond took the lead in a new 
Oppofition with the,,^Iarquis of Lanfdown, Mr. Pitt, the 
fearl of Liverpool, (then Mr. Charles Jenkinfon,) and 
Mr. Dupdas ; a dill more heterogeneous and difcordant 
combination than the* party they oppofed; In iefs than, 

tea 
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ten montlis, Ikmiever, this new part^, with the affiftance 
of the (ourt-influence^ and from the unpopuhriiy of the 
coarlitton^ united in themfelves all the effident powers of 
government, whrch they have held ever fince, v^ile the 
Duke of Richmond refumed his place at the head of the 
Ordnance. The great defideratum of a reform in parlia- 
ment was ftill confidered as fo far from being abandoned, 
that Mr. Pitt, the new minifter, became iis champion, 
and brought it forward three fucceflive years in :he Houfe 
of Commons. Even Mr. Dundas was converted to its 
merits, and his name is to be found among the minority 
who divided in its fiivour. ' Thus funported by eloquence 
and power in parliament, and by the united voice of the 
country out of doors, it will aftonifh thofe who are not 
complete matters of the fuhjeQ:, how a^meafure of fuch 
univerfal popularity, fo evidently calculated to harn^onize 
the people, and make them adore their conftitution and 
government, ftiould have fo repeatedly failed of fuccefs. 
The Duke of Richmond, upon introducing his Reform- 
• Bill in the Houfe of Lords, declared, that ** his reafons 
in favour of a parliamentary reform were formed on the 
experience of twerity-fix years, which, whether -in or out 
of government^ had equally convinced him, that the re* 
ftoration of a genuine Houfe of Coipmons, by a renova- ' 
tion of the rights of the people, was the only remedy 
againft that fyftem of corruption which had brought the 
nation to difgrace and poverty, and threatened it with the 
lofs of liberty." He continued to exert himfelf as the 
mod ftrenuous fupporter of the meafure, till the year i 784, 
when the meetings of the, county and town committees 
were difcontinued, the correfpondence between them 
ceafed, and the affembly or convention of delegates, of 
which the Duke was prefident, became infenfibly annihi- 
lated. 

His Grace's letters, to the volunteers of Ireland, arc 
in the hands of mod people. His ftyle of writing md 

K 2 ^^^^^A!Ci% 
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fpeaking is clear, manly, and full of intelligence. As 9 
politician and a fiatefman, few men are fo well informedl 
As a military charaSer^ his fyfiem of fortification hasr 
been much ridiculed.; but the fevereft reproach that has 
been aimed at his public, chara£ter has been that of apof- 
tafy from his public and avowed principles. This re- 
proach, however, candor obliges us to remark, has never 
been fatisfadorily fubftantiated* 

In I 795, his Grace refigned the office of ma^er-gene-^ 
ral of the Ordnance,, and received the command of the 
royal regiment of Horfe-Guards, blue; and has fince 
obtained the biftiopric of Chichefter for his friend and 
domeftic chaplain Dr. Buekner. His Grace is lord-lieu- 
nant and cuftos rot-ulorum of the county of Suflex, » 
• iield-marihal, high fteward of Chichefter, colonel of the 
Suflex militia, and fellow of the Royal Society. 

The Duke of Richmond is much attached to literary 
pur(uitSr and was diftinguifhed, particularly during his in- 
timacy with the late Field-Marfhal Conway, for his pa- 
tronage of the fine acts.- With his-feceflion from political 
difcuflion, a feccflion from every kind of aSivity as a^ 
public charaSer feems to have taken place, and he now 
lives a retired life principally at Goodwood. His cha- 
raSer in private life is truly refpeftable. As a fincere 
friend> an affeftionate brother, and a fond relative, zea- 
loub to promote the intereft of every branch of his bunily, 
bis Grace has feldom been furpi^^d. C 
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IF to have enriched ** the public flock of harmlefs 
pleafure," aiid to have foothed the cares of life by the 
fleeting efFufions of mimic gaiety, merit honourable notice^ 
the fubjed; of the prefent biographical (ketch is not with^ 
out jufl claims ta grateful mention and general praife. 

Mrs. 
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. Mrs. Abingtoiij whofe maiden-name was Barton, made 
tier debut in the Haymarket-Theatre under the manage* 
sment of the celebrated Theophilus Cibber, who, in 1 75a, 
obtained a licenfe from the lord-channfberlain to perform 
plays at that houfe. She had not attained her feventeeth 
year, when, encouraged by the high opinion entertained 
of her talents by the manager and feveral judicious critics, 
who had attended her rehearfals in private, fhe was in- 
<]uced to offer herfelf as a candidate for ptfbiic favour in 
the charafifcer of Miranda in the comedy of the Bufy 
Body. Her fuccefs was adequate to the moft fanguinc 
cxpedations of her friends, and (he was afterwards en- 
gaged in the Bath company, then under the direSion of 
that excellent comedian, Mr. King, now of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, who was the aSing-manager, At the «nd of 
"the following fummer, (he was feen on the Richmond 
ftage, in one of her principal charafters, by Mr. Lacy, » 
one of the patentees of Old Drury, who immediately 
engaged her for the winter- feafon. Her lirft part was 
•Lady Pliant, and (he was received with uiibounded ap- 
plaufe. Here (he married Mr. Abington; and, feeing 
43ut a faint profpeft of rifing to eminence in her profef- 
fion, while the chief charaSers, to which (he afpired, 
were in the poflTeflTion of Mrs. Clive, Mr«. Cibber, and 
-more particularly of Mrs. Pritchard, the agreed to very 
advantageous propofals made to her by Meflieurs Barry 
and Woodward, who had opened a theatre in Crow-Street, 
Dublin, in oppofition to that in Smock-Alley under the; 
management of Mr. Sheridan. She accordingly repaired 
to Dublin a (hort time before the clofe of the feafon of 
1 759, and foon became a diftinguifhed favourite with the 
Iri(h audience. ^ 

The celebrity fhe acquired in Ireland foon reached , 

TLondony and the public became defirods to behold the 
improvements of an aSrefs, whofe firft effays had given 

. "lo muqh pleafure. She was accordvii^\3 ^\\%2cg^^^ Vj \Ax% 
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Garrickj at a confidjerable falary^ on his retqm from his 
continental excurfion ; and^ frotp her appearance at that 
time in the Widow Belmour, to the year 1782, fhe per- 
formed Lady Fanciful, in the Provoked Wife ; Ararainta, 
in the School for Lovers; Belinda, in All in the Wrong ; 
Biddy Tipkm, in the Tender Hu(band; the fecond 
Conftantia; Millamant; Mifs Prac; Beatrice; Eftifa- 
nia; Clarinda; with a variety of other leading parts; 
and her claims to di(lin6tion, as the principal favourite 
of ThaHa, were unjverfally acknowledged. She was the 
original reprefentative of Lady Alton, in the Englifti 
Merchant ; Charlotte, in the Hypocrite ; Mifs Rufport, 
in the Weft Indian; Liiy Bab Lardoon ; Roxalana ; 
Lady Teazle ; and Mifs Hoyden, in the Trip to Scar- 
borough, altered by Mr. Sheridan from Vanbrugh*s co-- 
medy of the Relapfe. 

Some differences arifmg at this time between Mrs. 
Abington and the Drury-Lane proprietors, which it was 
found impoilible to adjuft to the fatisfadion of both par^ 
ties, flie was engaged, by Mr. Harris, on very liberal 
terms. From the feafon of 1782-83, (he C9ntinucd, for 
feveral years, under the management of that gentleman, 
to delight the amateurs of the drama with the vcrfatility 
of her powers; and, after a long feceflTion from the 
London boards, during which (he performed on the 
Dublin ftage, (he was induced, by the ^vice of her 
friends and the folicitation of the manager, to refiime 
her fituation in Covent-*Garden Theatre in the feafon 
of 1797-98. 

Though (he certainly had loft much of the charnas of 
face and the graces of perfon, that fo peculiarly contri- 
bute to the emhelli(hment of the poet's text,^ and with- 
out which the fenfe of the author and the exp^^eflfiori of 
the a£ior are at varianne, and tcind to remind an audt^ 
cnce, that the bu(inefs of the fcene is a fidion, (he re-p 
tained her former fpirited adion, her natural elegance 
" ^ . of. 
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t>f dielivery* and was received^ on her return, viith the 
mod enthufiaftic marks of public favour. 

Her laft performance in public was for the benefit of 
Mr. Pope, this year, in her favourite part of Lady 
Kacket, in Three Weeks after Marriage ; and fhe per- 
formed the charader of Lady Fanciful « on the 31ft of 
laft May, at Brandenbui|;h-Houfe, to a fele3 auditory, 
when the Margravine and Mifs Berkeley appeared in La- 
dy Brute and Belinda. 

With refpe^ to the former liaerits of Mrs. Abington, 
there exifts but one opinion. Her profeflional attradiions 
were truly captivating, and fhe had the happy art .of 
difplaying, in various lines, comic rufticity and exquifite 
humour, the graceful eafe of the accompUftied woman of 
fafhion, and the capricious airs of the fantaftical co- 
<|uctte. Her late performances have produced fome dif- 
ference of fentiment. When (he appeared, the eapti- 
oufnefs of criticifm was on the watch to difcover defcSs, 
not to applaud beauties ; and it was ob]e3ed to Mrs. 
Abington, without making any caiidid allowance for a 
retirement of many years, and the unavoidable ravages 
of time, that (he no longer pofleiTed all thofe theatrical 
requifites for which (he had once been fo eminently ^if- 
iingui(hed. Her perfon and countenance are certa'udy 
much altered; but (be ftill retains atcradions of the (irft 
order, — unaflFeSed eafe, fpirited elegance, and delicate 
Jircrimination. The natural manner in which (he deli- 
vers her dialogue cannot be too highly praifed. There 
is no ftudy, no labour, no painful exertion to command 
attention, which refleSion muft ever condemn; and, like 
the celebrated French aftor. Baron, whofe ta|ents tri- 
umphed over age and infirmity, flie affords a ftriking proof, 
to ufe the language of one of her encomiafts of no mean 
reputation in the dramatic world, that 

Nature, ckarmiBg Na^e, i» eternal! 

The 
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The conduS of Mrs. Abington, in private life, is un- 
commonly engaging. Her converfatjon abounds in lively 
and inftruSlve anecdote, and (he has the honour of rank- 
ing among the number of her friends fome of the moft 
diftinguifhed and refpeftable perfons in both kingdoms. 

MR. SAURIN, 

THE IRISH ADVOCATE. 

THIS gentleman claims a place among public charac- 
ters on two grounds ; — firft, as being the firft man Tn 
point of reputation and praftice at the Irifti bar ; and, 
next, as being the firft, the moft a6tive, and, perhaps, the 
moft efficient, opponent of a leglflative union. 

To the univerfality of the maxim that envy is the 
conftant concomitant of merit, Mr. Saurin affords one 
exception ; for, whether we confider him as a man in 
private life, or as a profeffional man in public, he ftands 
in the firft rank ; and yet there is, perhaps, no man who 
has fuffered lefs from the envy of competitors, or againft 
whom Malice has lefs induftrioufly direSed her fhafts. 
Combined with great talents and profound legal learning, 
there is in Mr. Saurin a modefty of demeanour, an unaf- 
fuming gentlenefs, and general propriety of conduft, 
which either difarms malevolence or proteQs him againft 
its aflaults. 

Mr. Saurin is the defcendant of a French family, which 
appear to have held a reputable rank in life. His elder 
brother was for many years a captain of dragoons, and at 
prefent, befides his half-pay, enjoys the lucrative office of 
land -waiter of the port of Dublin; a place of which the 
average-profits are reckoned at 800/. per annum. Of 
Mr. Saurin's younger days, nothing remarkable is related: 
he paffed through the ordinary ftages of fchool and col- 
lege education without exciting much obfefvation^ and 

came 
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came to the bar with no other ^clat than what was pro- 
duced by the ftcady operation of foupd fenfe and mild 
manners. " . 

Among the Irifli barrifters, it has been truly obfervcd, 
there exifts, perhaps, much too ftrong a p^flion for ob- 
taining a feat in par iament, and endeavouring to rife ra- 
ther by their political than by their profeflional labours. 
Mr. Saurin has never been afFeSed with this kind of am^ 
bition. Since he became eminent as a lawyer, he has 
often been folicited to accept a feat in parlianoent, and 
fupport with his powers a government, which, for many 
years back, appears to have wanted all the talent, as well 
as all the influence^ they could co(le3, to keep them 
afloat. He refifled thofe folicitatioris, and has preferred 
the tranquil enjoyments of domeftic life, uninterrupted 
by the contention of political ftruggles, to the emoluments 
and rank of high office, and to the ftill more plaufible 
and impofing rewards of popularity. Though the Irlfli 
government found themfelves unable to enlift Mr. Sau- 
rin among their aSivc and parliamentary partizans, they 
neverthtlefs continued to pay him the refpeft which 
they conceived to be due to his talents and his virtues. In 
the adminiftration of Lord Camden, he was honoured 
with a patent of precedence, which gives him a right of 
pre-audience in the courts immediately after his Majefty*s 
prime-fergeant. This was indeed but a jaft token of re- 
fpeS for the alacrity and zeal with which he promoted 
the plan for forming a military corps from among the 
members of the Irifh bar, ihortly previous to the firft at- 
tempt of the French on the coaft of Ireland, by which 
an example was fet to the reft of 'the loyal people of the 
country, which has been followed with fo much prompt- 
nefs, and has produced the falvation of the ftate. Of 
that corps Mr. Saurin was elected, and ftill continues, 
firft captain ; and on its interefts and difciplinehe beftows 
iJie moft unicmitted attention. 
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It was not, however, ^till the projeft of an union be- 
tween the two countries was taken up by the adminifira- 
tion, that they ferioufly fet about procuring the fandion 
and afliftance of Mr. Saurin. To obtain his fupport, in 
that mcafure particularly, they (hewed the"moft folicitous 
anxiety ; probably becaufe they knew or believed that 
the opinion of that gentleman would have great weight in 
* regulating the opinion of the Irifli bar, who were known 
to think fo highly of his integrity and his talents. If it 
were with that view they wiflied to fecure his fupport, 
they appear to have afted prudently ; for, to the almoft* 
unanimous oppofiiion of the bar, an unanimity greatly 
owing to the example, the influence, and the reafoning, 
of Mr. Saurin, the firfl: defeat of that meafure may be 
fairly attributed. 

On that important occafioh, it is faid, with great confix 
dence, that adminiftration offered to Mr. Saurin not only 
the prime-fergeantcy, when it (hould become vacant, 
but the place of attorney-general on the next promotion. 
This offer, Mr. Saurin is faid to have declined ; and it 
16 alfo ftated, th at he was then offered the reverfion of 
the Chancery. Inftead, however, of accepting thefe 
munificent offers, for which he was to advifc and promote 
the furrender of the conftitution and independence of his 
country, Mr. Saurin fuggefled to fome of his brethren at 
the bar the neceflity of calling a meeting of the barrifl:er$ 
to confider the queftion of Union, which, as it had now 
been officially announced, was to be propofed to the Irifli 
parliament in the ^nfuing feffion. .A requifition was ac- 
cordingly figned by a number of the moft eminent cha- 
rafters in the profefllon, and among them Mr. Saurin, 
defiring a full meeting of the bar, on a certain day, to 
declare their fenfe refpeSing the agitation of that mo- 
mentoos fubjefl:. The meeting was accordingly held and 
moft numeroufly attended. Mr. Saurin opened the bufi- 
nefs of the meeting in a fpecch, not long, but marked by 

that 
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that ingenious addrefs which peculiarly diflingui(hes him. 
In this fpeech, he (hortly and forcibly dated or infmuated 
almpft every argument which has been urged againft an 
union, and concluded, by a refolution, declaring it un- 
wife and unneceffary, at that time, to agitate the quef- 
tion. A long difcuffion followed, which terminated in a 
divifion, on which there appeared a vaft majority in fup- 
port of Mr. Saurin's refolution. The exertions of the 
bar, again ft the meafure, led as they were by Mr. Sauriii, 
did not terminate in that effort. A fwarm of energetic 
well-written pamphlets, from the leading members of 
the profeffion, for forac months afterwards continued to 
enlighten and animate the public mind on that fubjed, and 
a periodical paper, called the Anti-union, confined 
exclufively to that topic, and written with mu^h zeal, 
much information, and great talent, contributed in np 
fmall degree to confirm the public, and, perhaps, the 
Commons themfelves, in their reprobation of a legiflative 
union. This paper was conduced and fupported by four 
or five barrifters, the intimate friends of Mr. Saurin, 
and guided in their management of it chiefly by him, 
though, from the preffure of profeflional bufinefs, he was 
himfelf unable to fill many of its pages. 

His condua, on this great occafion, made Mr. Saurin 
more thaji ever a favourite with the public, and, of his 
own profeiTion, made him almbft the idol. A meeting 
of the bar was again fummoned, for the purpofe of mark- 
ing to the public theeftimation in which his brethren held 
his chara£^er and his fervices to them and to the country. 
The meeting came to refolutions which muft have been 
in the hlghefl degree flattering to him, and which were 
certainly founded in juftice. At prefent,-* Mr. Saurin 
continues to fuftain the high charafler which. he thus ac- 
quired by privateand public virtue. He continues ftill to 
confine himfelf to his profeffional avocations, beyond 
which he ftepped only on the fing^le and mod \vTv\»wV!CCi\. 



occaiion, when the liberty and independence of his coun- 
tf7 appeared to him to be aflailed. If any change have 
taken place in the public mind refpefiting that momentous 
fubjeS, Mr. Saurin yet remains unchanged ; and it is 
fome argument againft a legiflative union^ that a man, 
acknowledged one of the moft loyal, the moft prudent, 
the moft fagacious, and one the moft learned in the con- 
ftitution, has ever been,/ and remains, the decided and 
zealous opponent of that meafure. 

Mr Saurin is low in ftature ; his countenance is cha- 
raS^riftic of French origin ; and, if the phyfiognomift 
be not rather influenced by what he knows a priori of 
the man, than by what he infers only from the vifage of 
his fubjefl:, it befpeaks ftrongly a cool and found judg- 
ment, a fagacious underftanding, and a good heart. He 
is faid to make confiderabiy more in his profeflion than 
any other man at the Irifti bar. There appears, however, 
no obvious or ftiining excellence in his manner of dif- 
charging hi« forenfic duties. His diftion b plain, but 
correS ; his manner cool, difquifaional, and quite un- 
irapaflioned. His great merit as a bar-orator confifts in 
the ingenuity of his ftatements, his colouring, his fclec- 
tion of fafts, and his judicious arrangement of matter. 
He poffeffes a very ftrong memory, found judgment, 
great legal knowledge, the refult of laborious and early 
reading, and he is, above all; charaQerized for a degree 
of attention to bufmefs, to which even a young and a 
foor man is feldom found to fubmit. W« 





DOCTOR SAMUEL ARNOLD. 

(communicated by MR. THOMAS BUSBY.) 

THIS gentleman, whofe profeflional celebrity was fo 
early acquired, and which has been fo long and fo de- 
fervedly maintained, received his miifical education at 

the 
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the Chapel-Royal, St. James's, partly under the late Mr. 
Gates, and partly under his fucceflbr Dr. Nares. 

The ftrong indications he evinced, even in infancy^ of 
a genius formed for the cultivation of the tuneful fciencc, 
determined his parents to yield to the bias of nature, by 
placing him in feme refpedable harmonic feminary. The 
inviting profpeft of future patronage, fronti the lat« 
princelTes Amelia and Caroline, was at the fame time an 
additional inducennfent with them to give the fulleft fcope 
in their power to that impulfe of genius, which, under 
(kilful mafters, could not but be produftive of future 
honour and emoluniient to its poffeflbr ; and, at the ex- 
prcfs defire of thofe illuftrious perfonages, he was, at the 
ufual age of admiflion,^ placed in the King's Chapel. His 
ardent perfeverance in ftudy daily afforded the moft con- 
vincing proofs rfiat mufic was the fcience for which nature 
had defigned him, and juftified the choice his parents had 
made. 

Mr. Gates and Dr. Nares were mafters of refpeSable 
abilities, and confequently knew how to appreciate and 
encourage dawning talents. The former of thefe gen- 
tlemen was, indeed, fo partial to his affiduous and pro- 
mifing pupil, that he conftantly diftinguiftied him by 
marks of his particular favour,' and at his death left him 
a legacy. From induftry, combined with real genius, 
refulted that rapid progrefs which at once rewards and 
propels the afpiring fludent ; and young Mr. Arnold, 
fcefore he had reached manhood, rendered himfelf, by his 
tafte and fcience, an ornament to the profeffion to which 
the future ftudy of his life was to be devoted. 

About the year 1760, Mr. Beard, of vocal celebrity, 
and at that time one of the managers of Covent-Garden 
Theatre, became acquainted with Mr. Arnold, and was 
fo fenfible of his extraordinary merit, as to be glad to 
avail himfelf of his talents by introducing him to the no- 
tice of the public as compofer to that houfe. That juAlyw 
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admired and unaffeSed imitator of nature poflTeffed alt that 
fimplicity of tafle and chaflenefs of manner fo happily 
calculated to draw forth the eflForts of genuine ability ; 
and, in compofing forfuch ^ finger,, Mr. Arnold necefla- 
rily adopted that llrength and purity of melody calculated 
to touch the heart, and to which moft of the nervelefs and 
unnatural ftrains of larcr days do not fcem even to pretend. 
'True genius, like the eagle, feels its power of foperior 
flight, and difdains the track of niediocrity I It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that Mr. Arnold, after his fuccefs with 
the Maid of the Mill and feveral other compofitions, 
ihould feel the impulfe to exert his talents upon an orato-* 
rio. The Cure of Saul, written by the Ute Rev. Dr. 
Brown, offered' it fe If to his contemplation ; and, in the 
year 1767, he made choice of that excellent poem for 
his firft effort in the higher flyle of mufical compofition. 
In this attempt he fo happily fuccceded, that it was uni- 
verfally allowed to be the greatcft produSion in its kind 
fince the time of the immortal Handel. Mr. Arnold, 
V ho had never fuffered his private intereft to come in 
competition with the public good, generoufly made a 
prefent of this work to the Society inftituted for the Be» 
nefit of decayed Muficians and their Families; and it 
proved to that fociety a moft valuable acquifition. The 
fimd had greatly funk, and the receipts of their annual 
concerts were ftill decreafing. The Cure of Saul, how- 
ever, attraded crowded audiences, and contributed to the 
reftoration of that fuccefs and profperity which had for- 
mcrly marked the progrefs of that highly-laudable inftitu- ^ 
tion. The diftinguifhed honour with which Mr. Arnold 
had acquitted himfelf in the ^rduous ta(k of compofing . 
an oratorio encouraged him to proceed ; and foon after 
gave birth to a fecond produdion of the fame kind, called 
Abimelech, which was fuccceded by the RefurreSion and 
the Prodigal Son. The latter three of thefe oratorios 
were, during feveral /ucceflive Lents, performed at the 

Theatre- 
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^hcatfc-Royal in the Haymarket, and Covcnt-Gardcn 
Theatre, under his own management and direaion. His 
firft entcrprife was in the Haymarket, at play-houfc 
prices, and fucceeded fo far as to induce him to quit the 
Little Theatre. But the fecond fpceulation was not 
equally favourable. The plan on which he proceeded 
was certainly judicious ; and, had he not been oppofed by 
a powerful court-intereft at Drury-Lane, muft have an- 
fwered his mod fanguine cxpedations ; but, from that 
oppofition, together with his enormous expcnfes, and 
other untore(een caufes, it proved an unfortunate adven- 
ture. About the time that he wrote ihe Refurreflion, 
he compofed and publifhed in fcore four fets of Vauxhall 
fongs, the greater part of ^fhich are uncommonly fweet 
in their melodies, and in their accompaniments difplay 
much richnefs of tafte, aided by a thorough acquaintance 
with the characters and powers of the various inftrumentg. 
Of all his oratorios, the Prodigal Son refleSs the greateft 
portion of honour on his talents and judgment. It is, in- 
deed, for the mod part, conceived in a manly and noble 
ftyle, and exhibits much of that greatnefs and fublimity 
of mind indifpcnfable to the production of oratorial com- 
pofition. It formed a fplendid addition to that laurel he 
had already fo fairly earned, and gave him an indifputa- 
ble ftation in that rank of compofers which only true ge- 
nius, cultivated by profound fcience, can ever hope to ^ 
attain. The fame of this facred drama was fo high, 
that, when, in 1773, it was in contemplation to inftal 
the late Lord North chancellor of ^theuniverfity of Ox- 
ford, the fle wards, appointed to conduct the mufical de- 
partment of the ceremony, applied to the compofer of 
the Prodigal Son^for permifBon to perform that oratorio 
on the folemn occafion. Mr, Arnold's ready and polite 
acquiefcence with this requeft procured him the offer of 
an"" honorary degree in the theatre ; but, coiifcious of hi^ 
•wn fcientific qualifications, he preferred the academical 
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mode ; and, conformably to the ftatutcs of the imiverfity^ 
received it in the fchool-room, wher^ he performed", a» 
an exercife, Hughes's poem on the Powet* of Mufiic. - 
On fuch occafions, it is ufual for the mufical profeffor of 
the univerfity to examine the exercife of the candidate ; 
but Dr. William Hayes, then the profeffor of Oxford^ 
returned Mr. Arnold his fcore unopened, faying, *^ Sir^ 
it is quite unneceffary to fcrutinize the exercife of the au- 
thor of the Prodigal Son." 

In the year 1771, Dr. Arnold married Mifs Napier, 
daughter of Archibald Napier, Dodor in Phyfic,' with 
whi'jh lady he received a handfome fortune. About the 
fame year, he purchafed, of Mr. Pinto, Marybone-Gardens, 
then the much-frequented fcene of gaiety and faihion. For 
the better entertainment of the public, the DoQor furnifli- 
ed the gardens with a fcenic ftage and compofed and per- 
formed fome excellent burlettas, which were moft favoura- 
bly received. Thefe fhort, but pleafing piece's, while they 
evinced his verfatile powers as a compofer, aflifted to dif- 
play the vocal* abilities of Mifs Harper, (now Mrs. Bannif- 
* ter,) Mifs Catley, Mifs Brown, (afterwards Mrs. Cargil,) 
Mrs. Barthelemon, Mr. Charles Bannifter, Mr. Reinhold, 
and many other refpeSable and well-known London per- 
formers. Ever anxious to merit that attention and encou- 
ragement with which the public diftinguifhed his exertions 
to gratify the general tafte. Dr. Arnold, at a very great ex- 
pence, engaged, for the ufe of the gardens, the affiftance 
of that ingenious artift, Sigf»or Torre, whofe fire-works 
excited the admiration of all who witneffed their beauty 
and magnificence ; and whofe reprefentation of the Cave 
of Vulcan was allowed by all connoiffeurs in the art to be 
the nu)ft ftriking and ftupendous performance ever exhi- 
bited in this country. In 1776, the leafe of the gardens 
expired ; and that delightful fpot, to which the votaries 
of tafte and innocent pleafure had fo long refoVted, was, 

by 
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V^ idle proprietors, let to various builders, and foon aftet 
converted into an integral part of the metropolis* 

When Mr. Beard, after many years of meritorious 
public fervice, retired to jthe enjoyment of a well-earned 
competency, the late Mr. George Colman became his 
fucceflbr, as one of the managers of Covent-Garden 
Theatre. The claiUcal and difcriminating mind of this 
gentleman and fcholar felt and acknowledged the (lerling 
abilities of Dr. Arnold ; and he was defirous to retain fo 
valuable an acquifition fo the houfe. The place of com- 
pofer to his theatre could not be better occupied than by 
a mafter whofe merit the town had already fo ftrongly 
(lamped with the fanQion of its approbation. 
- About the year 1776, the Eriglifti Ariftophanes quitted 
tlie ftage, and Mr. Colman, having fufficient intereft to 
procure the continuance of the patent, purchafed the 
Haymarket-Theatre. Unwilling to lofe the tributary fer- 
vice of thofe talents, by which he had already fo greatly 
proBtedy he engaged Dr. Arnold to condu3 the mudcal 
department in his new concern. This fituation the Doftor 
ftill continues to fill with honour to himfelf and advantage 
te the proprietors. 

On the death of the late Dr. Nares, which happened 
early in the year 1783, Dr. Arnold was appointed his 
fucceflbr as organift and compofer to his Majefty's Chapel 
at St. James's, to which honourable office he was fworn 
in on March the ift of the fame year ; and, at the grand 
performances of the Commemoration of Handel, at Weft- 
minfter-Abbey, the firft of which took place in 1784^ 
the Do6tor was appointed one of the fub-direaors of that 
celebrity, and prefented with a medal which his Majefty 
has permitted the fub-diredors to wear at all !hnes, as a 
mark of his approbation of their conduS on that great 
and magnificent occafion. la the year 1786, Dr. Arnold 
projeded and entered upon the plan of publishing an uni-^ 
form edition of the whole of HandePs works ; and proceed-^ 
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ed in this anluous undertaking to the hundred and e^Htoentlr 
number^ going through' all hisproduSions^ except his Ita<- 
lian operas. He aKo, at the fame tincie, publiihed fbui^^ 
v<dmnes of cathedral mufic^ forming a continuation of^ 
Dr. Boyce's great and well-known work- Three of the. 
vidumes are* in fcore for the voices, and one for the organ* 

In November^ 1 789, it was refplved, by the fubfcribers^ 
to the Academy of Antient Mufic, to place their perform* 
ances more fully under the diredion of fome profeflional 
gentleman of eminence. On this occafion. Dr. Arnold^. 
Dk Cooke^ and' Dr. Duput^, were feverally nominated 
candidates,, when Dr. Arnold was clewed by a great ma- 
jority, and invefted with the entire direftion and manage- 
ment of the^ orchcftra, the authority of hiring of inftru- 
ments, engaging' performers, and of doing whatever clfc 
related to the concert ; the committee pledging itfelf to. 
indemnify the conduSor for all expenfes. Tlie manage- 
ment of this refpedable inftttution has, fince that time^. 
eontinued in the Do£tor's hands, with the higheft credit 
to^himfelf, and the greated fatisfa&ion to the academic 
ctans and fubfcriber^.. , 

At the death of the late Dr. Cooke, which happened 
in the year 1793, ^he real merit and high reputation of 
DnArnoid recommended him to ihe notice of the ingenious. 
and learned Dn Horfley, bifliop of Rocheftcr and dean of 
Weftminfter. The blfhop, cafting his eye around for a. 
meritorious objed, naturally fixed on Dr. Arnold ; and I 
have it from the DoSor himfelf, that his appointment , 
wa&unfolicited, and performed on the part of the worthy 
prelate ** in the handfomeft manner poflible." 

In 1796, the DoSor was applied to, to fuccecd the 
late Dr. Philip Hayes ag condudor of the annual per- 
formances at St. PauPs for the Feaft of the Sons. of the 
Clergy ; in which fituation he has well fupported his high 
profeflional charader. 

Dr. Arnold has had five children, of which, two daugh- 
ters and one fon are now living. His eldeft daughter was 

lately 
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lisitef/ married to Mr. Rofe, a gentleman engaged In 
mercantile bufinefs. The fccond is unmarried. Mr. 
Samuel Arnold inherits all that intelledual pre-eminence 
which has fo long diftinguiflied his father. He is the 
author of feveral muHcal dramas, mod of which have been 
flatteringly received ; and he has written an excellent 
novel, entitled " The Creole.^' But the circumftance 
the molt worthy of remark is, the rapid and extraor- 
dinary pi'ogrefs he has made in the profeflion he has lately 
aflumed. Scarcely a twelvemonth has elapfed (ince he 
commenced portrait-painter; and, in the lad exhibition at 
Somcrfet-Houfe, the public were prefented with a portrait 
of Dr. Ayrton from his pencil. But at this the reader 
will be lefs furprifed when told, that that excellent artift, 
Mr. Beachey, on examining Mr. Arnold's firft effort in 
this way, declared that he never before faw fuch a frji 
piifun. 

It is a truth highly honourable to Dr. Arnold, that the 
exercife of his profeflional talents has never been entirely 
confined to the public amufement and his own private 
emolument. The profperity of thofe numerous charities 
which diftinguifli this country, and reflcS fo much 
honour on their feveral founders, has engroffed much of 
his attention ; and many a handfome c61le3ion has, in a 
great meafure, been derived from his voluntary and gra- 
tuitous afllftance. By the kindly aid of that fcience which 
fome confider as trivial, or as an ufelefs luxury, and only 
calculated to excite the loofer paflions, he has fuccoured 
the moll philanthropic and noble inftitutions, and Qpn- 
tributed to ** feed the hungry and clothe the naked.'* 

Iwery one, who has the pleafure of the Doftor's ac* 
quaintance, will acknowledge, that, independently of his 
profeflional excelfencies, he poffefles many qualities which 
^laim the efleem of fociety. His genius and fcience have, ' 
from time to time, procured him a great number of 
friends ; and his fociaf and amiable difpoiition has always 



prcTcrfcd them. His convcrfation is open, pkafmt^ and% 
unafFeQcd ; his heart is framed to feel for the diftrefles^^ 
of others ; and his fincerity in friendfhip is uniyerfalljF 
known. 

His works are voluminous,, as will befeen by the M-^ 
lowing catalogue : 

OR A T O R I S: 

The Cure of Saul. The Rcfurrciiott. 

Abimehch.' The l^rodigal Son^- 

ODES. 

The Jefuit. . To Mufic, 

To the Haymakcrt: To Night. 

On the Queen's Birth-Day. To Humanity. 
Prince of Wales's Birth-Day. On Shakfpeare. 

S E R E N A T A S. 

Hercules and Omphalc Thefeus and Peleus.- 

Apollo. 

OPERAS. 

TTie Maid of the Milh Fire aiid Water. 

Rofamond. Hunt the Slipper. 

April-Dayv The Wedding- Nighr.. 

The Caftle of Andalufia. The Baron. 

Lilliput. The Female Dramatift; 

The Son-in-Law. The Garland. 

The Weather-Cock, ' Surrender of Calais. 

Summer Amufement. The Mountaineers. 

The Agreeable Surprife. The Shipwreck. 

The Dead^ Alive. Auld Robin, Gray. 

Julius Csefar. Apollo turned StroIlcrl^ 

The Silver Tankard. Who pays the Reckoning ?' 

True Blue. The Portrait. 

The Spanifh Barber. Peeping Tom*. 

The Blind Man. The Enraged Mufician. 

Tom Jones. Arthur. 

The Prince of Arragon. New Spain. 

Two to One. Throw Phyfic to the Dogfk 

Turk and no Turk. Children in the Wood. 

The Siege of Curzola. Cambro- Britons. 

Inkle and Yarico. Italian Monk. 

The Battle of Hexham. Falfe and True. 

Gretna-Green. The Hovel. 

B U R L E T T A S. 
The Magnet. " Don Quixotc.> 

The Cure of Dbtage.. 

Overtures- 
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Ocrtarc8,Conccrto8„ Trios, Canzonets, Single Songs, Catches, 
Glees, and LefTons for the Harpfichord orJPiano-Forte. 

IN MANUSCRIPT. 

"Various Services and Anthems compofed for pubKc Charities, 
^aid for the immediate Ufe of his Majefty's^Chapds. 



ADMIRAL LORD BRIDPORT. 

T THIS veteran ofEcer was the fon of the late vicar of 

Thorncombe, in Devonfhire, and the younger brother of 

Lord Hood, a memoir of whonri appeared in our former 

volume. He received, we believe, his principal education 

-under the immediate -eye of his parent. 

Lord Bridport entered early into the naval fervice ; and, 
having only his own merit and diligence to truft to, in 
TefpeS to his future profpefits, his fubfequent eminence 
forms the higheft panegyric on his cfiarafler. 

On the 2d of December, 1 746, he was made a lieute- 
twnt ; and, on the loth of June, 1 7.56, was promoted to 
be poft-gaptain of the Prince George, of .^0 guns. In ^ 
.1757, he was appointed to the Antelope, of 50 guns 5 
and, being on a cruife in the month of May, on the 
coaftof France, he fell in with the Aquilon, a French, 
irigate, of 48 ^uns and 450 men. After a. running fight 
cf two hours. Captain Hood drove her on fthe rocks in 
Audierne-Bay, where (he was totally loil. Tihe enemy 
iad thirty men killed, and thirteen wounded. The An- 
telope had three killed, and thirteen wounded.* 

In 1 758, Captain Hood ferved in the Mediterranean on 

l)oard the St. George, of 90 guns, commanded by Rear- 

Admiral Saunders, part 'of the fleet under the command 

of Admiral Oiborne. He was prefent >on the 28th of - 

February, 

* During this adion, a tnidfliipmaq, of«the natne^of Munray^ had both 
liis legs (hot away. He was immediately carried down to the fargeon ; 
ibut, whilft his wounds were dreffing, hearing three cheers from the crew, 
.and concluding the enemy's ihip had ilruck, the ebbing ipirit of his Ufa 
inftantly rallied ; and, waving his hand in triumph, the gallant youth 
^qgurcdJ 
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February, when the French admiraj Du Qpcfnc, in at- 
tempting to reinforce ^De ia Clue, was blocked up in the 
biirbou* 6f Canhagena. Captain Hood returned from 
the Meditjcrranean with Rear-Admiral Saunders, and 
arrived at Spithead on the 5th of July. Soon after his 
arrival, he was appointed to command the Milnerva 
frigate, of 32 guns. During the greater part of 1759, 
he ferved under Commodore Duff, who was employed to 
block up the French tranfports in the Morbian. Cap- 
tain Hood alfo captured the Ecureuil, a Bayonne pri- 
vateer, of 14 guns and 1 22 men '^ but he did not obtain 
any trefli addition of laurels till the beginning of the year 
1 76 1. On the 23d of January of that year, cruizing 
near Cape Pinas, which bore S. by E. thirty leagues, a 
large fan was difcerned from the Minerva foon after day- 
break. Captain Hood immediately gave orders to chafe. 
His antagonift was the Warwick, an old Englifh fliip,^ 
pierced for 60 guns, and mounting 34, commanded by M* 
Le Verger de Belair. Her crew amounted to about three 
hundred men, including a company of foldiers, which 
were dedined to reinforce the garrifon at Pondicherry. 
It was paft ten before the Minerva came up with her ; 
when Captain Hood, notwiihftanding his inferiority, ran 
alongiide, and began the engagement. The fire on both 
fides was terrible, *' At eleven, * her main and fore- top 
maft went away, and foon after (he came on board us on 
the (larboard bow, and then fell alongfide ; but the fea 
foon parted us, when the enemy fell aftern. About a 
quarter after eleven, the Minerva's bowfprit went away, 
and the fore-moft foon followed it : thefe were very 
unfortunate accidents, and I almoft defpaired of being 
able to attack the enemy again. However, I cut the 
Wreck away as foon as poflible ; and, about one o'clock, 
cleared the (hip of it, with the lofs of on^ man and the 
fteet-anchor. I then wore the (hip, and flood for the 
enemy, who was about three leagues to leeward of me. 

'At 
* Captain Hood's Ltttcr to Go-^tttkmwil. 
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At four o'clock^ I came tip clofe te tbe enemy, and 
^renewed the Attadc About a quarter before five ihe 
-flruck ; when I found ihe had fourteen killed, and thirty- 
4wo wounded. Our numbers are, the boatfwain add 
thirteen killed, and the gunner and thtrty*tfapee wotmded: 
^he former and two feamen died on the 27th. I have 
^iven my thanks Vb the officers and crew of his Majefty^s 
•ihip for their firm and fpirited behaviour; and I have great 
^leafure in acquainting their lord(hips with it. At nine 
o'clock, the main-malt of the Minerva went away ; at 
^eleven, the mixen-maft followed it/' 

Captain Hood rofe, by this gallant aSion, high in the 
^ftimation of his Sovereign and the public. It gave 
celebrity to his charader, and placed .his merit as an 
officer above the common level. He was, tn<x>nfequence, 
appointed, in Auguft, 1761, to command part of the 
Iquadron deftined to convey the prefent queen to England. 
After the peace of Paris in 1763, he obtained a guard- 
ihip at Portfmouth ; and, in 1 766, foon after the ufual 
;period of his command had elapfed, fucceeded Sir Charles 
Saunders as the treafurer of Green wich-Hofprtal. 

On the profpeft of hoftilities with France, he failed 
from St. Helen's on the 8 th of June, 1778, in the 
Robuft, of 74 guns, being part of the ^and Channel 
fieet under the command of Admiral Keppel. On the 
28th, they returned into port, with the French frigates 
Pallas ahd Licorne, which had been captured ; and they 
failed again on Friday, the loth of July. The Breft 
fleet, confiftmg of thirty-two fail, five frigates, and five 
gondolas, had alfo in the interim put to fca. After fome 
days fpent in manoeuvring, the aS^on between the two 
fleets commenced off Ufhant on the 271!! of July. The 
winds were conftantly in the N. W. and S. W. fome- 
times blowing flrong, and the French fleet, ^eing always 
to windward, kept aloof. The French began their fire 
^en the 27th upon the headmoft of Vice* Admiral Har- 
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land's divifion ; and the two fleets, being on different 
tacks, paHed very near each other, engaging (harply 
along the whole line. - Towards the clofe of day, the 
enemy formed their fleet again ; a proceeding which 
Admiral Keppel did not prevent, as he conceived they 
meant handfomely to meet him the next morning. He 
was, however, difappointed in this expedation, as they 
took the advantage of the night, and, on the following 
morning, were out of fight. Captain Hood was flationed 
in the line, in the blue divifion, as fecond to its admiral^ 
Sir Hugh Pallifer. The Robuft, on the morning of the 
!S;7th, had been ordered with other (hips, by fignal from 
the ViSory, to chafe to windward ; and, during the 
fubfeqiient aSion, ihe was rather feverely handled by the 
enemy. A large (hot went through the main-maft, twt) 
through the fore-maft, two ftruck, the bowfprit, and one 
flightly wbunded the mizen-mafl;. The main-topmaft 
>yas (hot in two or three places ; the main-topfail-yard 
Ihot away; the fore-topgallantTmaft (hot in two; ih^ 
ftii^en-ryard received two (hot, and befides (he had re- 
ceived about fourteen (hot under water, on^; of which, 
being a forty-eight poupder, rendered the fituation of the 
crew dangerous ; and it was eight o'clock in the evening 
before they could (lop the leak. The fails of the Robuft 
were much cut ; moft of the braces, bowlines, and run- 
ning rigging, with many of the lower and topmaft yards, 
and two of the ftarboard lower-deck ports, were (hot 
away. Notwithftandiqg, however, that his (hip was fo 
much damaged, (he was fought fo judicioufly, that only 
five men wer^ killed and feventeen wounded. Captain 
Hood returned with the fleet to Spithead on the 28th 
of O3ober, and did npt go to fea ^gain until he obtained 
an admiral's flag. 

The fubfequent trials of the twq commanders, Lorc( 
Keppel and Sir Hugh Pallifer, and the part taken by Sir 
Alexander Hood on the Qccafion, drq\v qpop him much 

populaif 
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popular odium at the tirpe^ He was, however, on the 
' 26th of September, 1 780, appointed Rear-Admiral of the 
White; and having, in 1782, hoifted his flag on board 
the Queen, of 90 guns, he was appointed to command 
the fe^ond, or larboard, divifion of the centre fquadron 
in the grand fleet, which was fent. under the command 
of Lord Howe t;o relieve Gibraltar. On the 19th of 
OQober, Lord Howe, having efFe6ied the obje^ of hi? 
voyage, took Ihe advantage of a fair wind to re-pafs the 
Streights. He was followed by the combined fleet of the 
enemy, confiiling of forty-fix fail of the line. The 
Britifli fleet being formed to leeward to receive them,, the 
pnemy were left to take th,e diftance at which they chofe 
to engage. The French divifion commenced its canno- 
nade about fun-fet on the van and rear, the chief attack 
Jjeing on the latter, and the fire was foon commenced 
along the whole line, at a confiderable diftance, and with 
little eflFeS. It was returned occafionaliy from the fhips 
of the Britifh fleet, as the nearer approach of the enemy 
afforded a favourable opportunity of making an impreflion 
upon them ; but, as the Britifli commander had no orders 
tp rifle a general engagement^ he kept his courfe all night 
\n full fail, and thus the fleets feparated. 

The year following. Rear- Admiral Hood was chofen 
member for the borough of Bridgewaier, and, on the 7th 
of May, 1788, he was inverted with the order of the 
Bath. At the time of the apprehended rupture with 
Spain, on the i2th of May^ i 790> Admiral Hood's flag 
w^s hoi (led pn bo^rd the London, of 98 guns. On the 
4th of July, he commanded the van divifion of Admiral 
Barrington's fleet in Tprbay, with his flag pn board the 
Viftory, of 100 guns.. 

On the I ft of February, 1 793* Sir Alexander Hood 

was promoted to be vice-admiral of the red. During 

this year, his flag continued on board the Royal George, 

Ijriih a command under Earl Howe in the Channel fleet, 

. ^ ■ ' ' ^ ■" O^ 
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On the famous ift of June> and on the preceding days, 
his (hip was particularly diftinguifhed. She commenced 
the a3ion on the 29th of May, and, during that on the 
I ft of Jiine, was expofed to an inceflant cannonade^ 
Sir Alexander, during the whole of this adion, difplayed 
in many inftances his great fkill and intrepidity. The 
foremaft, with the fore and maiif^top-maft, of the Royal 
George, were (hot away, and (he had twenty men killed 
and feventy-two wounded. On his return, he was pre- 
fented with the gold chain and medal, with the other 
flag-officers and captains of the vi9:orious fleet, and was 
afterwards created Baron Bridpoi t. 

His lordftiip acquired frefti laurels, off L^Orient, in 
Jfune, 17*95, ^" ^" engagement between the fleet he 
commanded and a fleet of the enemy. By a mafterly 
manoeuvre, he took, in this affair, three line-of-battlc 
ihips. 

On the 31ft of May, 1796, Lord Bridport was made 
a peer of Great Britain ; and, fince the late Lord 
Howe finally refigned the command of the Channel 
fleet, in 1797, the fubjeft of this memoir has con- 
tinued to hold it with great credit to himfelf and his 
country. 

His firft wife was a daughter of the Rev. Dr. Weft, 
and niece to the late Lord Vifcount Cobham. By this 
niarriage he became related to the Pitt and Lyttleton 
families. His lady dying in September, 17829 he was 
again married, on the 26th of June, 1788, to Mifs 
Bray, only daughter of the. late Thomas Bray, Efq. of 
Edmonton. 

Lord Bridport firft learnt the principles of our naval 
fervice under the Admirals Smith and Saunders. Thofe 
perfons, who have lerved under his command, fpeak of 
him as, their father, rather than as their fuperior oflicer. 
His name will certainly pafs down to pofterity anriong' 
the Howes, the Rodneys, the Anfons, the Ruflells, the 

Blakes, 
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Bbkes, the JDuncatis, and the iiluftrious lift of other 
naval heroes, who have contributed to raife their countiy 
to its prefent bright of diftinflion and glory. K. 
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THE biography of an eminent ftatefman muft necefla- 
rily be peculiarly interefting. It muft in a great degree 
be. the hiftory of the timtes in which he flouriftied. It 
muft record the events which owe their birth to his 
couniels or his authority. But it very rarely happens, as 
in the prefent inftance, that thofe men, whom nature 
has qualified for high and dignified ftations, exhibit in 
their perfonal charafter the pure and amiable afFeSions, 
which, while they embellifti their private lives, adminif- 
ter health and confiftency to their pikblic virtues. 

The Marquis of Lanfdown, the moft confiderable 
and enlightened ftatefman of his age, is defcended in the 
male line from the houfe of Fitzgerald. Thomas 
Fitzmaurice,, firft , Earl of Kerry, the offspring of a 
junior branch of the Leinfter family, married Anne, 
daughter of the celebrated Sir William Petty, Knt. 
profeffor of anatomy in the univerfity of Oxford, and 
who was one [of the founders and firft fellows of the 
Royal Society.* 

John 

* Sir JVlUiam Petty^ the fon of Anthony Petty, a clothier at Rumfey, 
. in Hampfliire, was educated at the grammar-fchool there, .and went to 
Paris to ftudy anatomy. In 1647, ^^ obtained a patent from the parlia- 
ment, for feventten years, to teach the art of doubU toriting. In 1648, 
he a<aed as deputy to Dr. Clayton, profeffor of anatomy at Oxford, ob^ 
taincd the dcj^rec of DocSlor of Phyfic, and was, in 1 651, eleded pro- 
feffor of anatomy. ^ He foon after went to Ireland as phyQcian to the 
army; and, in 1654, entered into a contraft for regulating the admea- 
furcment of forfeited lands, by which hjc gained a confiderable fum. He 
w^s^fo appointed clerk of the council in ^hat kingdom. He- improved 
his fortune very much by the purchafe of foLiiers' debentures, was 
knighted by Charles the Second in 1661, and was one of the firft mem- 
bers of the Royal Society. He invented, foon after, a double-bottomed 
ihip, which W36 tried and approved. It appears, from his l^ft ^ill, that 
he'eftimated his real eftate at 4,500/. per annum ; his perfonal ©ftate at 
about 45,000/. and the improvements of his Irilh property at 4,O0OiL 
per annum. He left, in all, to the amount of i'?,ooo/ a "^cai — .^ "%t*- 
4igious fortune acquired (rom £0 fmall a beginning \ 
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John Fitzmaurice, the fecond fon by this marriage, 
and the father of the prefent Marquis of Lanfdown, was 
created Earl of Shelburne, Vifcount Fitzmaurice, 
and Baron Dunkerton, in Ireland, and Baron Wycombe, 
in Gre^t Britain, by his late Majefty George the Second, 
Jo *753* ^^^ fubje^t of thefc pages was created 
Marquis of Lansdown on the 30th of November, 
1 782. He bore a commiffion in the Guards early in 
Kfe ; and, during the jeven-years war, ferved in Ger- 
many as a volunteer under the prefent Duke of 
Brunfwick.* 

His lordfliip was born in the fame year as his prefent 
Majefty, and fucceeded to his father's title in May^ 
1 761. He was afterwards appointed ai^-de-camp to the 
King, and his military has fince kept pace with his poli- 
tical rank : in 1763, we find him raifed to be a major- 
general; in 1772, a lieutenant-general ; and, in 1783, 
he became a general in the Britiih army. 

It was probably owing to the early acquaintance he 
had cultivated with the late Earl of Chatham, that he 
became attached to the party of that great ftatefman ; 
an attachment no lefs creditable to their talents and in- 
tegrity, than ufeful and honourable to their country. 
He was fworn firft Lord of Trade and a Privy-Coun- 
fellor on the 16th of April, 1768, the day on which 
Lord Bute's adminiftration gave way to that of Mr. 
George Grefiville. 

On the 30th of July, i 766, he was appointed, in Mr. 

Pitt's adminiftration, one of his Majefty's principal fe- 

cretaries of ftate, upon the refignation of the Duke of 

^ Richmond. He immediately took an efficient pan in the 

adminiftration, at that time denominated Lord Chatham's 

Miniftry, 

* At the battle of Campen, and on other occafions, his lordihip has 
evinped great perfonal courage. This, quality afterwards ferved hinv - " 
,when, in Z781, he was conftrained to fight a duel with Colonel {^uUertOR 
for words ipoken in his place in parliament 
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Miniftryy the odenfibte head of which was the prefent .. 
Duke of Grafton. The Earl of Chatham, however, 
^who held the office of Lord Privy-Seal, was known to 
be the adual diredor of its counfels.^ During this pe- 
riod, the late venerable and refpeSed Camden held the 
great feal, the firft Earl of Northinglon was prefident of 
the privy-council, and the Marquis of Granby had the 
command of the army: The executive power was never 
wielded by men who poffeffed more ability and independ- 
ence ; but they bad to encounter the extenfive influence 
of the Rockingham party whom they had difplaccd. That 
party had acquired popularity from the repeal of the 
Stamp-Ad and the reftoration of harmony and confidence 
to America ; they had avowed themfelves the determined 
enemies of favouritifm and fecrct influence, at that time 
held in univerfal dread and deteftation ; and, a^ it was 
notorious that Lord Bute, who had retired from power 
in 1768, ftill preferved his influence over the party who 
fucceeded him under Mr. George Grenville, the nation 
was naturally difpofed to fufpeS that the new adminiftra- 
tion was fubjea to the fame control. The event juf- 
tified thefe fears ; for, notwithftanding the profeffed in- 
dependence of the miniftry, and their averfion to the 
fchemes and meafures of -what was denominated the 
Scotch fadion, yet fuch was their want of coherence and 
union in parliament, that they found themfelves equally 
unable to refift the intrigues of favouritifm in the cabi- 
net, and the influence of the Rockingham party in the 
Houfe of Commons. 

Could thefe two great parties, headeJ by the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham and the Earl of Chatham, have been 
perfuaded to form a vigorous and well-cemented combi- 
nation againft the increafing influence which they both 
dreaded, the dangerous fadion could n^ver have prevail- 
ed. But, though no expedient for this purpofe was left 
Untried by the friends of both, and by all the beft pa- 
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triots in thd country, thclreffoiUs were unfortunately iq- 
cffcQual. tfad this linVon been accompliftied, we fliould 
not, probably, at this day, have to lament the feparation 
of America. The right aflumed by the Britifli paflia-' 
nieht to tax the colonies was never admitted either by the 
Marquis of Rockingham or the Earl of Chatham, but 
was moft flrenudufly denied ahd refifted by them, from 
the origin to the termination of the fubfequerit conteft. 
The difpiite with America would therefore never have 
originated with men, who held in fuperftitioiis reverence 
wifei atid liberal maxims of policy, wliich were grofsly 
violated by the abfurd and unjuft attempt to tax the 
colonies. 

^ As nO means could be devifed to unite thefe popular 
leaders, th^ new adminiilration had but a (hort exigence. 
The Earl of Chatham was the firft who refigned, avow- 
ing, as his reafon, in the Houfe of Lords, that " his 
meafures were counleraSed by a Jecret influena behind 
the throne, more powerful than majefty itfelf." Lord 
Shelburne foon followed', having be^n thwarted in his 
defign to relieve the Corfldans, who wer^ then making 
brave and laudable excrtibiis under Paoli, their leader, 
for the reftoration of ih^ir liberties. The Diike of Graf- 
ton and the Marquis of Gratiby were the only patriotic 
members of the cabinet who retained their places, a cir- 
eumftance which expofed them to the fevere animadver- 
fions and invefiives of Juniub. 

From this period, till the year 1 782, we find the: Earl 
of Shelburne in honourable oppofition to all the meafures 
of government, preferving a confiftency and uniformity 
of principle, highly creditable to his political charaSer. 
From 1770 to 1782 was certainly the moft brilliant pe- 
riod of his public life. Arhbng the meafures of gteat 
public importance which he reprobated was, the dccifion 
of the Houfe of Commons upon the legal and conftitu- 
tional return of Mr. Wilkes to represent the county of 

Middlefcx, 
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^ Middlefex in parliament.* He oppofcd the power affert- 
ei by the two Houfes, in the cafe of the printers;, to pu- 
nifli by fine and imprifonrnent in cafes where they them* 
felves were accufers, judge, and jury, without a trial in 
the regular courfe of law, by a jury of their peers. He 
expofed the folly and wickednefs of the American war 
through every ftage of its progrefs. He refifted the in- 
creafing influence of the crown, and the enormous addi- 
tions to the public debt. He fuggefted an inquiry into 
the public expenditure, propofed an abolition of ufeleft 
, places and of unneceffary expenfes in various departments 
of the ftate, and brought forward various motions which 
tended to eftablilh a more rigid fyftem of public oeco- 
nomy. During this period, no queftion of importance 
was agitated in parliament in which the Earl of Shelburne 
did not take a leading part, and always on the patriotic or 
popular fide. 

The death of the Earl of Chatham placed him at the 
bead of his political connexion, which, indeed, prior to 
that event, had begun to be diftinguiftied by the denomi- 
nation of the Shelburne party 9 and already united, among 
other eminent pcrfonages, the Duke of Grafton, Earl 
Canidcn, Mr. Dunning, Colonel Barre, and Mr. Aliler- 
man Townfend; inconfiderable in point of numbers, but 
pre-eminent in talents, eloquence, and popularity. In 
I 780, this party was reinforced by the yet-untried powers 
^of the prefent minifter, who, to the hereditary influence 
of a great name, joined the promife he had always give^ 
of extraordinary talents. 

On the overthrow of Lord North, in 1782, the long- 
df fired union of the Rockingham and Shelburne parties 
aSually took place ; and an adminiftration was formed 
which united the patriotifm, virtue, and ability, of thefe 

two 

* He aUb adopted a fplrited Hne of condudt, in 1 7 70, on the intfo* 
daAion of a bill for the repeal of the Coq)oration and Tcft Ads, and, 
.(tn its lofs, he protcftqd with the Dukc^ of Portland, Richmond, aa4 
olh«r lord«. 
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two powerful interefts. The Marquis' of Rockingharif 
was placed at the head of the Treafury, and Lord John 
Cavendlfli of the i-xchequer; Mr. Fox, appointed fecre- 
taryof ftate, was the efficient minifter ; Lord Keppel^ 
was placed at the head of the Adn[)iralty ; the Duke of 
Richmond at that of the Ordnance ^ and General Con- 
way had the command of the army; the Karl of Shel- 
burne acjcepted the management pf the foreign depart- 
^ment, for which he was certainly the bcft qualified of 
any perfon in Europe; Earl Camden was made prefident 
of the council; the Duke of Grafton, privy-feal ; Mr. 
Dunning was created Lord Afhburton, and appointed 
chancellor of the Dutchy Court of Lancaftcr; and Lord 
Thurlow was permitted to retain the Great Seal, which 
he had obtained during the former adminirtration. The 
Rockingham party had a majority of voices, the firft fix 
members having afled in clofe unifon during the time 
they had been in oppofition. Mr. Burke, Colonel Barr6, 
and the reft of the leading charaders in the two Houfes 
of Parliament, filled the fecondary offices. If ever there 
was a party of political men, which derived ixs ftrength 
from the feelings and fupport of the country at large, it 
was this adminiftration. Ambaffadors or pacific intima- 
tions were immediately difpatched to the various Euro- 
pean courts. The Duke of Portland and General Fitz- 
patrick were fent with powers to tranquiflize Ireland. 
Ufelefs places, the falaries of which amounted to upwards 
of feventy thoufand pounds a year, were aboliftied. Per- 
fons holding offices under government were deprived, by 
a£t of parliament, of the right of voting or interfering 
in eledions. ContraQqrs were rendered ineligible to fit 
or vole in the Houfe of Commons. ProjeSs of parlia^ 
mentary reform were framed with the beft omens of fuc- 
cefs, and an inquiry inftitiited into the (late of the reprc- 
fcntatton of the people. — All this was done in the ftiork 
f pace of thr«^ monthi. 

The 
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I'jie moid fatal calamity that could fall upon the coun- 
try at fuch a moment blafted thefe fair and promifing 
expeSations, The death of the Marquis of Rockingham 
diflblved ihie union on which the people had placed their 
iinbounded confidence, and the current of reformation was 
inftanily flopped. Difappointed that the Duke of Port- 
land was not placed at the head of the Treafury, Mr. 
Fox, Lord Keppel, and Lord John Cavendifli, imme- 
diately refigned their fituations, and were followed by 
Mr. Burke and al! the principal leaders of that party in 
both Houfes of Parliament. The Earl of Shelburne was 
placed by the King, whofe confidence he had particularly 
fecured, at the head of the Treafury, in the room of the 
Marquis of Rockingham ; Mr. William Pitt fucceeded 
Lord John Cavendifh as chancellor of the Exchequer; 
Lord Howe was placed at the head of the Admiralty in 
the room of Lord Keppel ; and Lord Grantham and 
Lord Sydney were appointed fecretaries of ftate. 

The new adminiftration were unjuftly accufed of an 
intention of continuing the American war, on the ground 
that they were willing to grant every thing the Americans 
demanded, (hort of independence, without the full and 
unconditional acknowledgment of which, it was well 
known, peace could not be obtained. The acknowledg- 
ment of it on the part of Great Britain was, therefore, 
nothing more than admitting in words what was poflefled 
in hGty and about which it would have been the very 
confummation of national folly to have wafted more 
blood and treafure. However, this imputation was 
foon done away by a peace with all the powers with 
whom we were at war, and by the acknowledgment of 
American independence, which preceded the figning of 
the preliminary articles. 

It was farther objeded againft the adminiftration, that 
it was not fincere in purfuing its plan of parliamentary 
reform and the propofed retrenchments of the public ex- 

1 799-1800. M ^ewd\X>3.\^. 
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penditiirc. But, when it is rccbllcacd that the latter 
itieafure was firfl introduced into the Houfeof Commons 
by Colonel Barr6, the confidential friend of the new mt^ 
niftcr,. who rcprefented one of his lordfliip's boroughs^ 
and that it was fuppprted ih the 0pper Houfe by Lord 
Shelburne himfelf, credit muft be given him for the ho- 
nourable intentions on that important fubjeft. With re-' 
fpeS to the part he took in the reform of the reprefenta- 
tion, he had not, like the Duke of Richmond and Mr. 
Pitt, given a folemn pledge.to the public, by placing him- 
felf at the head of any of the reforming focieties ; nor did= 
he originally propofe the meafure to either Houfe of Par- 
liament. He has, however, always profeffed his con- 
viSion of the neceflity of that reform, and his moil inti- 
mate friends have been' the foremoft on all occafionS to 
promote its fuccefs. 

The pcriodof Lord Shielburne's adminillration, which 
was only nine months, including the prorogation of par- 
liament, allowed him no time to eflFeQ more than he 
aftually did accomplirfi. ^ - 

The unnatural and difgraccful coalition wHicfi took 
place at this time between the Rockingham party and , 
thofe who had held the reins of government, from the re- 
fignation of Lord Chatham's adminiftration to the year 
1782, under Lord North, forming a confiderable ma- 

^ jority of the members of bolh Houfes of Parliament,^ the 
Earl of Shelburne and his newly-formed rainiftry were 

. compelled to refign in December, 1 783/ Mr. Fox, 
Lord John Cavendifhy and Lord Keppel, now refumed 
their former places ; the Duke of Portland was placed at 
the head of the Treafury v General Conway at that of 

the 

* The Earl of Shelburne fubmiUed to the deciiion of the Houfe oF 
Commons, which had pafled a vote of difapprobation en the treaty of* 
peace, and refigned his place to hit opponents. It is faid, however, that 
a little relaxatkoa in his principles and opinions would have enabled hinr 
to prderve his majority ; but be chofe to rcitgn rather thaa cqmpromife 
his hoDQvr and his fectings^ 
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ihicaKny; Lord North was made fecrctary of ftatcj 
Lord Stofmont> prcfident of the council ; Lord Carlifle, 
privy-feal ; And Lord Loughborough was put at the head 
of a commiffion for holding the Great Seal. 

The Earl of Shelburne now became the head of a nc^ 
oppofuion which united his own immediate connediions 
with a few of the Rockingham party, not included in the 
toalition, and the whole of that defcription of politicians, 
who are diftinguifhed by the appdilation of the King'i 
friends. 

To iecurb a rhajority in both Houfes, the coalitioQ 
neither courted popularity nor paid great deference to th« 
feelings of the court. A bill was brought into parliament 
for vcfting the management of the whole concerns of the 
Eaft-India Company, and the government of India, in 
feven commiffioners and nine fub-commifliioners, to be 
eleded periodically by the Houfe of Commons. This 
nieafure, it was eafily perceived, would take the whole 
patronage of India out of the hands of the crown, and de- 
prive the Company itfcif of ihe^ management of its own 
concerns, while it tended to throw fuch a weight of in- 
fluence into the fcale of the exifting miniftry, as would 
enable their majority to appoint the. Eaft-India commifE- 
oners, and the Eaft-India commiffioners, in return, to 
eleS the majority of the Houfe of Commons ! The 
, crown and the people felt, therefore, an equal intereft in 
oppofing this bill ; and, while it was pending in the 
Houfe of Lords, after having paffed the Houfe of Com- 
mons, his Majefty fudJenly difraifled his minifters ! 

At this eventful period, the whole country looked up 
to the Marquis of Lanfdown, expeAing that he would 
re-affume the reins of Government ; but, when the new 
adminiftration was announced, no. inconfiderable degree 
of furprife was occafioned in the, nation, to fiqd that 
Mr. William ^itt, who had been chancellor of the Ex- - 
chequer during the adminiftration of his lordfliip^ aod who 
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was then only in the four-and-twcntieth ycarof hfe age^ 
was appointed 6rfi lord of the Treafury as well as chani- 
iEfellor of the Exchequer; and that the Earl of Sheibtrmc„ 
who took the lead in the oppofition to the coalition-ad- 
miniftration, was entirely excluded from the new arrange- 
ments t 

This circumilance has been attributed to* his having 
declined the refponfibility of an admintftration formed in 
oppodtion to the fenfe of that part of the Houfe of Com- 
mons which dill adhered to the difmifled party ; a diffi- 
crity which cduld only be furmounted by jv diffolulion of 
parliament : others, however, attribute his being paffed 
ever to fome juvenile intrigues of Mr. Pitt. 

His lordfhip is faid to have called the new miniftry a 
rapi offand ; and having, moreover, a very flender opi- 
nion of their talents, he did not choofe to ri(k his own 
great popularity by a conneflion with them. The coali- 
tion which formed it was alfo, in many refpeds, as mon^ 
firous as that, headed 'by MefTrs. Fox and North, which 
had juft been driven from power. , His lordthip continued, 
however, for fome yeah on good terms with the new 
miniftry, and, befides receiving for himfelf the titles of 
Marquis of Lanfdown and Earl of^Wycombe, he obtained 
a well-earned provifion for Colonel Barr6 and fome other 
of his friends. 

The Marquis of Lansdowk now retired to th^ 
enjoyments of private life'at his couritry-manfion in the 
ftyle of a'country -gentleman. The commencement of 
the prefent war, and the important events of the French 
revolution, firft drew him from his retreat. Of this un- 
fortunate conteft, he has uniformly denied the juftice 
and the neceflity, in its origin as welt as in every (tage of 
its progrefs. He has, in confequence, aded for feveral 
years yi decifive hoftility to the miniftry and their mea- 

' furet ; and, though he ftill keeps aloof from the party of 
Mr. Fox, yet their political opinions and fympathies ap- 

pear to coincide. 
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A« a (latdman^ tlie Marquis of Lanfdowa is univrifally , 
acknowledged to poffefs firft-ratc qualities. As a fena'- 
tor, he is the moft iatercfting and fafcbating fpeaker ih 
the Upper Houfe, and is fecond to no one in the? force of 
liis arguments and in the poignancy of his fatire ; and» 
above all, for the deep information with which his 
fpeeches abound. Though in the fixty-firft year of hi^ 
age, he retains all the energy, the wit, and the acute^- 
uefs of penetcation>* which have fo eminently didioif 
guiflied him througl) the whole of his brilliant and ho* 
nourable career. 

In domcftic life, his lord&ip's favourite purfuits have 
always been architeSure and the magnificent embellifli- 
ment of his houfcs. His piilace in Berkeley-Square is 
efteemed the mod elegaht and fumptuous in Gre^t Britain. 
All the cielings are painted by Cypriani, and the collcc-s^ 
tion of paintings and other decorations are by the greateft 
fnaders. The furniture alone is eflimated to be worth 
one hundred thoufand pounds ; and, foch is the fondnefs 
of the owner for this kind of excellence, that;, artifts of 
various defer iptions are always employed about the pr€-- 
mifes in making additions and improvements. • 

His library is a chef'(Cixuvre, It is one hundred an4 
ten feet in length, and ornamented with the moft valuable 
Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman ftatues. The cieling is 
painted by Cypriani from the antiquities found in Her- 
culaneum. The coUeftion of books is worthy of thisi 
magnificent apartment and honourable to the tafte of the 
owner. It eonfifts of about ten thoufand volumes of the 
moft valuable books, in all languages, which are arranged 
in a clafiical and fcientific naanner. It is moft complete, 

and 

^ In perfoD, be kas pfteo been admired for the dignity of his dq>orc« 
ment and the intelligence of his countenance. Many perfons have con- - 
ceived that a ftrong general likenels exifted between him and the unfortu* 
aate Louis the Sixteenth ; there is, doubtlels, more expreffion and forc& 
in the features of the Marquis. He has, for many 'yt«s%^ Vk«»k^TBAX^:\t 
to repeated aptacka of the gout; but tbefe Yivv^ tic^\ AVm\Tv\^A Vq.\. ^sssr. 
cffpirita and bis attachm^t to books and the axl»« 
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and perhaps trir/fz/f in the extent of itsr political coUedion^ 
and as containing every work which has been publifhed 
in France and England on the i^ubjeS of the French re- 
volution. 

His lord(hip*s firft wife was the daughter of the late 
Earl Granville, by whom he has only one fon living, 
viz. the prefent Earl of Wycombe, a patriotic member of 
parliament for the borough of High Wycombe. His fe- 
cond lady was Lady Louifa Fitzpatrick, fitter to the 
prefent Earl of Offory and the Dowager Lady Holland, 
mother to the prefent Lord Holland^ by. whom he has 
another fon. Lord John Henry Petty, now in the 19th 
year of his age. 

This diftinguifhed nobleman poffeffes the immenfe for- 
tune accumulated by his great-grandfather, and he has 
always expended it with princely liberality,* He is a moft 
generous patron of the arts and literature, and many inttances 
might eafily be enumerated of his bounties to dcferving and 
diftrefled men of letters. Few charaQers in the political 
walks of life have fuftained that confiftency of conduQ and 
principle which has marked the life of this illuttrious per- 
fonage ; but, as it is the fate of alt great men to have 
powerful rivals and enemies, he has not been exempted 
from his (hare of their impotent reproach. His patriotic 
condud: during the American war ; his neceffary peace 
^f 17S3 9 his fubfequent fubmiflion to a decifion of the 
Houfe of Commons; his manly oppofition to ^ war which 
has threatened the very exiftence of the country ; his able 
fpeeches in parliament, during a period of thirty-eight 
years ; and his munificence of his own elegant purfuits ; 
will become his faithful euiogium when the fenfelcfs 
turbulency and calumny of parties are forgotten. A. D, 

SIR 
* HU rent-roll is iaid formerly to hare been iC35iOOO perann^n^ ^ 
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SIR JOHN PARNELL, 

flEJC-CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER IN IRELAND. 

THIS gentleman, whofc late difmiflion from office has 
teen the fubjeft of ^converfation in the parliaments of 
Great Britain and Ireland, is the grand-nqphew of the late 
Dean Pamell, author of the Hermit, &c. whofc memory 
is alfo perpetuated by an ei^cellcnt Parian marble bufto 
placed in, the library of Trinitj- College, Dublin. 

The honour. of a baronetage was conferred upon this 
(gentleman's father by his prefent Majefty November 38, 
1766: the title defcended to Sir John ajjout ,the jear ,1 783. 
Soon after this gentleman attained the age of manhood, 
he.was returned to ferve in thelrifli parliament for Queen's 
county, for which county he ftill continues to be one of x 
the fitting, members. 

in the late Earl of Northlngton's adminUlFation, Sir 
John Parnell was appointed one of the commiffioners of 
Cuftoms and Excife ; and, as fuch offices do not exclude 
, gentlemen from the parliament of the fifter-kingdom. Sir 
John continued to give his affiftance to the adminiftration 
in the Irifli fenate. 

For a feries of years a great. intimacy has exiftjcd be- 
tween Sir John and Mr. Poller, fpe;akcr of the Irifh Hoyfe 
of Commons, wjiom he Is known to have coofulted upon 
every queftion of great national concern, and whofe fuc- . 
-ceffor he became .in the important office of chancellor of 
the Exchequer, in the year 1786, under the adminiftra- 
tion of the late Duke of Rutland. 

Sir John continued to difcharge t^e duties of this ftation 
for ten years, under the fucceflive adminiftrations of the 
Duke of Rutland, Marquis of Buckingham, and Earl 
JiVeftnoorl^d^ with ji^fhaken Jjeadinefs. Upon the ar- 
rival 
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rival of Earl Fitzwilliam, in 1795, he co-operated with 
Mr. Grattan and the other members of the Oppofition, 
who then came into power. He thus fecured his conti- 
nuance in office during the fhort-lived adminiftration of 
that illuftrious nobleman, and alfo during that of Earl 
Camden^ and part of that of the Marquis Cornwallis, by 
whom he has, however, been recently difmiffcd. 

When the important queflion of an incorporating legif-^ 
lative union between Great Britain and Ireland was intro- 
duced into the Irifli parliament. Sir John Parnell was dif-* 
intereftedly againft the adoption, or even introdudion, of 
the meafure. The rcfult was, that he was difmiffcd from 
his office by the Marquis Cornwallis, and a fucceffor ap- 
pointed in the perfon of Mr. Corry. 

He is now nearly fifty years of age, married a daughter 
of the late Sir Arthur Brooke, Bart, and has feveral chil- 
dren ; his principal country- refidence it at 5?thleague, 
near Maryborough, in Queen's county. Upon the death 
of a near relation, in the year 1 796, he fucceeded to one 
of the moft beautiful and highly-cuhivated eftates in Ire- 
land, called Avon-Dale, in the county of Wicklow, for 
many years poffeffcd by that amiable and much-valued 
charafter, the late Samuel Hayes, Efq. who, dying with- 
out iffue, bequeathed this fmall eftate, for many years 
the conflant care, delight and pride of his life, to his 
worthy relation, the prefent Sir John Parnell W. Y, 



MR. ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

THE fubjeft of the prefent memoir, though a very 
young perfon, and of a retired difpofition, is juftly en- 
titled to a place among the public charaders of this 
country, being well known as a man of letters, but more 
particularly as a poet. His largeft poem, Joan of \rc, 
was written by him at an earlier period than Lucan wrote 

his 
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his Pharfalla. Like the Roman poet^ too^ the author it 
a ftrenuous affertor of liberty. 

Mr. Robert Southey was bom at BriftoU Augull the 
1 2th,' 1774. His father was a linen-draper in that town, 
a man who had been fo accuftomed to regulate his mo- 
tions by the neighbouring-clock, that the clock might at / 
length (fo pundual were his movements) have been regu» 
lated by him. He was, alfo, extremely fond of the coun- 
try and its employments. ' 

The fpirit of the father refted on the fon ; for, the 
father's favourite inftruQions to all around him were, to 
tie the (lockings up tight, and to be punQuaU Robert, 
to this day, is faid to tie up his (lockings very tight, evea 
tmwholefomely, and in engagements is pundual to a 
minute. His poetry, too, is very converfant in rural ob- 
jefls. The father, though a worthy man, was unfor- 
tunate, and died of a broken heart in confequence of em- 
barrafTments. 

At fix years of age, young Southey went to the fchool 
kept by Mr. Foot, at Bridol, and which is now ably 
managed by Mr. Eftlin, and one of the moft refpeftable 
diflfenting academies in this country. At the death of Mr. 
Foot/ he was removed to Carfton, near Bath. He lift 
Carfton when he was eight years of age^ The re-vifiting 
of this place gave birth to fome of thofe feelings cxpreffed 
in that pleafing poem, entitled the Retrofpe£fy publilhed in 
a volume, printed In 1795, ^^^ j^'"^ produftion of our 
author and his friend Robert Lovel. 

Southey continued at a day-fchool in Briftol till he was 
thirteen years of age, and wrote rhymes when he was but 
ten. He was alfo taught by his aunt to reli(h Shakefpeare 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. For one year he was under 
a clergyman who taught a fele6t number of pupils for a ' 
few hours in the morning. At fourteen, he was removed 
to Weftminfter- School. 

At this fchool he continued, in the praftice of the pub- 
lic fchools, to write bad Latin verfe\ Vvv^^yi^\^n^'^^^^ 
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^were more decent, and indicated, that the author might, 

in future lifej reach excellence. He continued to abide 

by his father's rules for pun^uality, and is faid. never to 

, have undergone any corporal punifliment ; he, however, 

NT it feems, poffeflcd fympathies with fuch as did, and wrote 

fome efTays in a periodical paper entitled the Flagellant. 

Robert was entered «t Baliol- College, Oxford, in 
November, 1792. His turn of mind was ferious, his af*- 
fcSion ardent, and he became a republican. He, to this 
day, is proud of i>eing thought a republican, and not with- 
out fcafon. For, (contrary to the opinion of fome,) po- 
litics, the mod important of morals, is in a high degree 
favourable to poetic genius ; and fome of the bed: poets 
hzve been the xnofl: enlightened advocates of freedom. 
The took that mod influenced his judgment w^s Mr. 
Godwin's Political Juftice. In the fummer of this year, 
he becapie acquainted with Mr. Coleridge, a ftudent at that 
time of Jefus* 'College, Cambridge, and ivho was then on 
a vifit to a friend at'Oxford. Coleridge, no lefs than 
Southey, pofleffed a ftrong paffion for poetry. They 
commenced, like two young poets., an enthufiaftic friend- 
(hip, ajad,' ia connexion with others, (Iruck out a plan 
for fettling in America, and for having all things in com- 
mon. This fcheme they called Pantifocracy, of which, 
however vifionary it may be thought by fame, Southey 
ftill approves the theory* 

Southey firft became acquainted with Lovel in 1 793. 
The three young poetical friends, Lovel, Southey, and 
Coleridge, married three fifters. Southey is attached to 
domeftic life,- and, fortunately, was very happy in his 
matrimonial connexion. lie married in November, 1 795t 
juft before he left England to accompany his uncle to 
Spain and Portugal. He continued abroad fix months. 

Of his religious fentiments we (hall fay but little. Poets 
are often the children of fancy rather than of rcafon ; and, 
whether they are Deifis, ^ocinians, or Calvinifts, cor- 

rea 
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Teh inquirers will not regulate- their judgments by the 
writijigs of poets. It feems, however, Southey was once 
a Deift; then he became a Socintan; though feveral 
fentiments contained in the Joan of Arc are fcarcely re- 
concilable with the belief of a Soclnian. Whatever his 
religious perfuafions, however, may be, he is tolerant in 
principle, and deftitute of bigotry ; he fhuns clofe argu- 
ment, and profeffes to know little of metaphyfics. What- 
ever his opinions may be for the time, he never conceals 
them, and is cautious that other people (hould not mif-* 
take them. 

All his intelleSual endowments he profeffes to owe to 
his mother's uncle, chaplain to the fadory at Li(hon, a 
man of a moft excellent chara3;er, of whom Mr. Southey 
always fpeaks with that fenfe of gratitude, which argues 
a good heart. It w^s with this gentleman that Mr. Southey ' 
travelled into Spain and Portugal. 

He is now member of Gray's Inn, though he princi- 
pally refides in the country ; and is at prefent engaged in 
writing an epic poem, entitled Madoc, which he intends 
to keep under correSion for feverial years. 

It is in the clAfet where we (hould contemplate fuch a 
charaQer as Fobert Southey. We muft not look for 
great variety of incidents in the hiftory of a young man, 
now only twenty-five years of age, immerfed in reading, 
and impaflionately attached to poetry. We will then clofe 
with a (hort account of his writings. 

In the year 1 795, he publiflied his firfl: volume of 
poems, in connexion with his friend Robert Lovel, the 
former affuming the name of Mofchus, the latter of Bion. 
, Without noticing any particular blemifties that maturer 
judgment would have correSed, fome of which, in lubfe- 
quent volumes, are now correfted, it may be proper, in 
general to fay, that the fonnets to Arifte are pretty ; and 
the RetrofpcS and Ode to Romance have confiderable 
n^erih On reading the poems of Robert Lovel, the ad- 
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mirers of poetry will lament his early death ; for, un- 
queflionably, he had a poetical mind. His fonnets to 
Happinefs and Fame are particularly excellent. 

In the year 1 796, Mr. Southey publiflied his Joan rf 
Arc, an epic poem, in ten books. It would be improper 
to inquire into its particular beauties and defers here. If 
examined by the rules laid down by Arifiotle for the epic^ 
it will be found defedive. But, it might be afked, are 
Ariftotle's the invariable rules for the epic ? Are they to 
be the eternal law ? And has no other poet ventured to 
go againft them ? Thefe are queftionia not to be urged 
here. Without pretending to fix the charaSer of Joan of 
Arc by the ordinary rules of the epic,- without enquiring 
into the truth of the theology, the juftice of the rcprefen-i 
tations, and the like, we confider the Joan of Arc to pof-» 
fefs great beauties that cannot fail to pleafe all the lovers 
of poetry; and, provided they do not forget they are 
reading the writings of a mere poet, (for, the poet al- 
ways claimed the power of raiilng fpirits, conjuring up 
vifions, or making gods and goddefles, and even devils, 
at his plcafure,) they may juftly be delighted with the 
fimplicity and richnefs of the defcriptions, the harmony 
of the numbers, the amiable fpirit of benevolence, and the 
love of liberty, fo prominent in Joan of Arc. 

This poem (furprifing as it may be thought) was written, 
Mr. Southey tells us in his preface, in fix weeks. What- 
ever, therefore, its faults may be, though hafte, fimply 
confidcred, is never allowed by ftriS criticifm to be an 
apology for negligence,) yet when it is recoUeSed, that 
it was the almoft-extemporaneous produdion of a young 
man, writing fo^ bread, great allowances will be made ; 
though, indeed, before it was brought into its prefent (hape, 
it underwent more than ordinary corredion, and was twice 
written over again. The verfe is heroic or Iambic verfe, 
of ten fyllables without rhyme, called by tis blank verfe, 

and 
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find is, generally Tpeaking, excellent of its kind. The Te- 
cond edition makes two elegant volumes. , 

The next volume of poems, publiihed hy Southey, 
contains the produ£tions of very diftant periods. They 
poflefs different degrees of merit ; for, v^here a perfon 
writes with that uncommon rapidity with which Mr* 
Southey compofes, he will not always write like himfelf. 
The Triumph of Woman is a fine poem. The Sonnets 
on the Slave-Trade breathe much benevolence, and do 
the author great honour. The lyric poems, though pof- 
leffed of a good deal of the fire of poetry, are yet defec- 
tive in many of thofe qualities required of that mod po- 
lifhed and ufeful, though difficult, fpecies of poetry, by 
which Mr. Southey has thought proper to denominate 
them. Lyric. Some of them ihould rather have been 
called copies of verfes, a name commonly given to little 
pieces written on the fpur of the moment, and reducible to 
no diftinadafs. — Mary is a very affeSing narrative, and 
jufily admired. 

In the year 1 799, he publi(hed another volume of poems 
with this motto : 

The better pleafe, the worfe difpleafe, I alk no more. 

Spensek. 

Thefe are, for the moft part, of the (lory or ballad 
kind, and imitative of the (lyle of the old Englifli ballads. 
Of this number are, the Complaints of the Poor, the 
Crofs-Roads, the Sailor who had ferved in the Slave- 
Trade, &c. This volume alfo contains the Vifions of 
the Maid of Orleans, in three Books, which compofed 
the ninth book of the firft edition of Joan of Arc, and 
formed what Mr. Southey called the original fin of the 
poem. Confidered as mere poetry, thefe three books 
poflefs many beauties. 

Anotlier volume of poems has juft made its appear- 
ance, entitled the Annual Anthology, of which 

Mr. 
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Mr. Southey wrote a great part. It is a mifcelUnccmi 
compofition^ though entirely poetical^ and written by 
different authors. The other contributors are, Mr.Taylor^ 
of Norwich, Mr. Charles Lloyd,. Mrs. Opie, Mr. George 
Dyer, Mr. Jofeph Cottle, Mr. Charles Lamb, the late 
Mr. Robert L6vel, Mr. A. S. Cottle, Mr. Humphrey 
Davy, and Dr. Beddoes. 

This volume is entirely original, with the exception of 
fome pieces that made their appearance in the Morning 
Pod ; and, being compofed by perfons of diflferent taftcs, 
muft of courfe poflefs confidcrable variety. Every reader^ 
therefore, who has a reliih for poetry, - may expeS to 
find fomething fuitcd to his tafte in the Annual Anthology ; 
for, it unqueftionably contains many excellent compoAtibns. 

It remains, juft to fay a word of the only profe work 
written by Mr. Southey, which comprehends his travels, 
entitled Letters written during a (hort Hefidence in Spain 
and Portugal. This work has been well received, and a 
fecond edition has been publi(hed not long fince. 

The mod curious part of this work relates to the Spa* 
nifli and Portuguefe poetry. In all countries, as Mr. 
Southey properly obferves, " the era of genius has pre- 
ceded that of tade ; and tafte has not yet been reached by 
the^pani(h and Portuguefe poets." Genius they have 
undoubtedly poflefled, as may be feen in the La Hermo^ 
fura de Angelica, an heroif: poem, by Lope Felix de Vega 
Carpio, of which Mr. Southey has given a fair and large 
fpecimen ; and the Lufiad, of which we have an Englifh 
tranflation, by Mr. Mickle. . The Diana of George of 
Mountemayer, from the beautiful fpecimen given by 
Mr. Southey, proves the author to have been a man of 
an elegant fancy. But the charaficrs of the Spaniards 
and Portuguefe are ftrongly marked by extravagance and 
fuperftition, and fo is their poetry. Yet, all things con- 
fidered, more particularly the terrors of their govern* 
meot, and the gloomioefs of tbeir religion, we are rather 

furprifed 
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fafprifcd that the Spaniards and Portuguefe Ihould have 
done fo much, even in poetry, than that they have not 
done more. And their poetical compofitions, amidfl 
much futility and extravagance, contain many things that 
the curious will like to perufe, and which the ingenious 
cannot fail to admire. The fecond edition of Mr. SoutheyV 
letters is unaccompanied with his tranflations of Spanifji 
wad Portuguefe poetry. Thefe, we are happy to hear, 
are to form a diftinQ; volume ; and, when enlarged and 
adorned by Mr. Southey's remarks, cannot fail of being 
favourably received by the public. E. R» 



DOCTOR PATRICK DUIGENAI^. 

THIS gentleman is a moft intefeftihg fubjeO; to the 
fpeculative and philofophic reader. His mind is not fo 
much of a novel, as of an obfolete, caft; for, from 
fome flrange combination of circumflances,. fome odd 
admixture of ingredients in his temperature, he feems 
capable of feeling no fentimcnt,. of uttering no thought^ 
but thofe which would have befitted a monkifli polemic of 
three centuries back. His very language and look par- 
take of this conaplexion of mind ; and one might know, 
cither from his diSion or his face, that he was defigned 
for fome of thofe ages which are gone by, where the reli- 
gious zealot evinced the purity of his faith by the foul- 
nefs of his language, and difplayed the Chriftian charity 
of his heart by intolerance and perfecution. 

Of the family from which Dr. Patrick Duigenan de- 
fcended nothing is generally known ; but, from the very 
found of the name, it is obvious it muft have been per- 
fedly Irifh ; nor would it be rath to infer, that it muft 
hav^ been Catholic as well as Irifh. For, though there 
are confidcrable numbers of that name in the country, 
yet not in one inflance of one hundred is it found to de- 
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(ignate a proteflant or a teQiry. It is among the felici- 
tics of the DoSor, therefore, that h.s talimis and his 
virtues are not obfcured by the fplendcur * >t anceftry, 
and that his Arong attachment to the eftabhlbeci church 
and Proteftant afcendancy cannot be attributed to e;;r!y 
prejudice. ' 

Dr. Duigenan was educated in the Univerfity of Dub- 
[ lin, in which he is faid originally to have entered a fizer. 
— His induftry was fucceffively rewarded with a fcholar- 
(hip and fellowihip ; but whether it was that he did not 
at that time feel the fame afFeaion for the church which 
he has fmce manifefted, or that he had a ftronger predi- 
ledion for a life of conteft than of peace, he obtained 
leave to ftudy law rather than take orders. He continued 
one of the two lay-fellows ovho alone are permitted in 
Dublin-College by its ftatutes, until Mr. Hely Hutchin- 
fon was appointed provoft. On the accefTion of that gen- 
tleman to the government of the univerfity. Dr. Duige- 
nan conceived for him the moft invincible antipathy ; it 
appeared in every aft, and pervaded the whole tenor of 
his conduQ:. Whatever might have been the demerits of 
Mr. Hutchinfon, he had at lead the praife of being a 
gentleman highly polifhed, of an elegant mind, and con- 
liderable acquirements in polite literature. Thefe quali- 
ties, however, were not fitted to mitigate the fierce dif- 
like which the DoQor had conceived of his new head, 
and he accordingly preferred quitting the college on the 
firft opportunity^ to paying an unwilling obedience to 
the man hb hated. The DoQor, however, did not recede 
in filence from his antagonift; he publiihed a tract enti- 
tled Lachryma Academicay in which he attacked the pro- 
voft with the moft violent invedive, and he fought, and 
it is faid obtained, an opportunity, of giving him the grof- 
feft perfonal infult. The provoft paflfed over both with 
great compofure, and the anger of his enemy expired from 
wjint of fire to feed it. 

After 
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After Dr. Duigenan*s retirement from college, he re- 
tained his place of led:urer in civil law, and feme time 
afterward was appointed an ecdefiaflical judge. His ad- 
herence to the old high-church principles finally procured 
him a feat in parliament, when the increafing liberality 
of public feeling made it likely that thofe principles might 
need an advocate to fupport them. Sent to the fenate by 
clerical influence. Dr. Duigenan has never forgotten what 
he owes to his patrons, nor has he at any time omitted ai^ 
occafion of inculcating^ on the Houfe and on the public, 
the virtues, the poverty, and the loyalty of the clergy, or 
of holding out popery and feSaries as the enemies of God 
and of religion, of moral duty and of good government. 
^t is not only againft papifts and feSaries, as fuch, that ' 
*.he cauftic eloquence of Dr. Duigenan is direiQed ; the 
Irifh as diftingulihed from the Britifli fettler, and their 
defcendants in Ireland, are equally, at times, the fmartinj 
vi£lims of his tongue; even a name founding like that 
of an Irifliraan, or an Irifti Catholic, fui-niflics a theme 
for the parliamentary inveQ:ive of the learned Doftor. 
The unfortunate name of Keogh^ which belonged to a 
man fometime aStive in the caufe of emancipation and 
reform, has more than once been pronounced by Dr. Pa- 
trick Duigenan in a manner and a tone, which, while it 
entertained a fenate, fpoke his contempt and fcorn for 
Irifti gutturals. 

It would be doing great injuftice to this learned gentle- 
man to iniinuate, that he is an indolent fenator, except 
when the concerns of the church call for his exertions ; 
the fa£k is, he is one of the moft zealous fupporters of 
the Irifli adminiftration, and the moft devoted enemy of 
fedition in every form ; but it muft be acknowledged^ that 
his powers are moft happily raifed when the interefts of 
the clergy combine with the fafety of the ftate, and when 
he labours at once for God and for his country. Henqe 
it is, that he calls forth his fineft figures, and flames 
1 799-1800. N >«\\Xx 
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With mod heat} when he oppofes fuch a man as Mn. 
Grattan, who fo miftakingly would engraft religious free- 
dom on civil liberty. Indeed, againft fuch men as Mr. 
Grattan, the DoSor delights to pit himfelf. Even when 
that gentleman had retired from parliament, his addrefs 
to his condituents, and fome other trifles which appeared 
in public under his name, excited the attention and roufed 
the fi^e of the Dodor. He attacked them in a pamphlet 
fo much in the Doftor^s ftrong way, fo vehement, we do 
cot fay fo fcurrilous and fo abufive, that Mr. Grattan 
thought himfelf called upon to give the gentleman, who 
had taken fo much offence at him, fome other way of 
obtaining fatisfaSion than mere writing would afford him; 
he accordingly left London, went to Dublin, and, after 
publifhing an advertifement in mod of the London and 
Dublin papers, in which he applied the ftrongefl epithets 
of contempt to the DoQor's publication,^ gave notice, 
that for a certam number of days, in the advertifement 
mentioned, he (hould be found at Kearns's Hotel, in Kil- 
dare-Street. The DoQor„ however, on this occafion, 
ihewed himfelf a well-difpofed fubjeft, who could not 
eafily be perfuaded to break the peace : he exerted no fa- 
gacity in finding out Mr. Grattan*s meaning, and Mr. G* 
knowing perhaps the danger of giving an ecclefiaftical 
Judge a more explicit declaration of it, returned after 
fome time to England. 

It is remarkable, that Dr. Duigenan is at prefent a wi- 
dower : — his wife was a very rigid Catholic ; and, not- 
withflanding the vehemence of his declaration againft 
popery, and his ftrong oppofition to every popifh claim^ 
he kept conftantly, during his wife's life, a Catholic prieft 
in his houfe, as her confefTor and chaplain. He is ftill a 
healthy ftrong man, though in declining years. W. E. 
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MR. GEORGE PONSONBY. 

THAT refpeQ which great talents are always fure to 
meet from the public, when exerted in their fervice, Mr. 
Ponfonby has uniformly received ; and, however he may 
at different times have afcended or fallen in the fcale of 
popularity, his vigorous underftanding and uncommon 
powers have invariably procured for him a diftinguiflied 
place in the public eftimation. 

Mr. Ponfonby is defcended from a family who have 
been long confpicuous in the political hiftory of Ireland: 
— he is the fecond fon of the late Right Honourable John 
Ponfonby, who for fcveral years filled the important 
office of Speaker of the Iri(h Houfe of Commons, and 
who was truly fuppofed to poffefs the greateft degree of 
influence poffeffed by any commoner, perhaps by any 
man, in the management of the fifter- country. After 
receiving a very excellent fchool-education, Mr. Ponfonby 
was fcnt to the Univerfity of Cambridge, where, without 
the affedation of remarkable induftry or feclufion, he 
laid in a ftock of claflical and general learning, which has 
iince contributed to render him one of the brighteft, if 
not the mod (hining ornament of the Iriih fenate. In the 
year i 780, he was called to the Irilh bar ; and, like moft 
. other gentlemen who come to the bar with an independ- 
ent fortune, did not for fome time diftinguifli hirafelf by 
cither great legal learning or fingular induftry in profeffi- 
onal purfuits. His connexion, however, with the men in 
power under the Marquis of Rockingham's adminiftra- 
tion, procured for Mr. Ponfonby the favour and patron- 
age of the Duke of Portland, on his appointment to the 
\ice-royalty of Ireland, in 1782. Under the aufpices of 
that nobleman, he was prefented with a filk gown, though 
only a barrifter of two years ftanding, and at the fame 
time was appointed firft counfel to the Comnaii&oners of 
N a the 
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the Revenue,- a pUoe of which the falary and emoluments 
together are eftimatcd at about 1 200A per ann. The 
fyftem of government in Ireland is thought to require, 
that he, who holds a place equally valuable with that 
which had been conferred on Mr. Ponfonby, fhould alfo 
have a feat In parliament, and fupport with his vote at 
leaft, if not with his talents, the meafares of adminiftra- 
tion: — Mr. Ponfonby was accordingly brought into the 
Houfe of Commons, and, agreeably to the tenure of his 
office, uniformly voted with the Mintfter, though it mud 
he acknowledged he did not exett himfelf in the fupport 
of adminiftration in any other way. Indeed, both as a 
fenator and a lawyer, Mr. Ponfonby, during this period of 
his life, may be fairly charged with indolence ; he was 
neither afliduous in his profeflional bufmefs, nor anxious 
to evince his attachment to his patrons, by any (hew of 
talents or of zeal in his parliamentary chara£ler. Always 
fond of the fports and exercifes of the field, the greater 
part of his time was devoted to the chace, and thofe con- 
vivial pleafures with which it U generally followed. 

l!}uring the interval between the adminifbration of the 
Duke of Portland, which began and ended in 1782, and 
the adminifiration of the Marquis of Buckingham, which 
commended in 1 788,' Mr. Ponfonby continued to enjoy 
his place and his pleaftires in eafy indolence. The Mar- 
quis, however, who made many patriots courtiers, made 
alfo fome courtiers patriots : — of thefe latter, Mr. Pon- 
fonby was one. The Marquis difmifled him from office, 
and appointed in his pbfii^ Mr. Marcus Beresford, of the 
all-powerful houfe of that name in Ireland. So confider- 
able a diminution as this occafioned in Mr. P.'s income, 
to which his having now got a family had rather made 
an increafe -neiceflary, rendered it incumbent on him to 
exiert himfelf 'whbjnAfie vigour than hitherto. He now 
therefore feHotlfly began to cultivate his profeffion, nor 
' was it long before he aflumed that rank as a lawyer which 

his 
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his marculine and corre3 underftanding entitled him to 
hold. In a little time bufmeft poured in upon him, with 
a rapidity Which proved how high his charader for talents 
flood with the public : and in parliament, too, he now 
began to difplay thofe rare qualifications for debate which 
have obtained fox him the well-founded reputation of being' 
the firft parliamentary orator in the Irilh Houfe of Com- . 
mons. The Marquis of Buckingham, too late, was ena- 
bled to calculate the amount of his lofs in exchanging the 
talents of Mr. Ponfonby for thofe of Mr. Beresford; 
nor did he find that lofs compenfated even by the fmooth 
and fuperficial eloquence of Mr. Corry, whofe fupport of 
his meafures had followed bis recent promotion to a place 
in the Ordnance. Againft the meafures of this admini- 
flratioo, Mr. Ponfonby, in concert with a very refpeSa^ 
ble and numerous oppofitioii, called forth all his powers ; 
— nor was there one of the many topics of declamatioQ 
or complaint againft the Viceroy, which he did not re- 
peatedly urge and aggravate, with all the force which 
argument or eloquence could lend, to ha/len his retreat 
from the government. Of thefe topics, the principal 
was, the expenfe and rapidly-increafing corruption of 
adminiflration, evinced by the then ftate of government- 
patronage in the Houfe of Commons, where, out of 
three hundred members, there were one hundred and 
ten who enjoyed places and penfions under the crown. 
This caufe of complaint the Marquis himfelf had greatly 
aggravated, by adding fourteen new placemen to the ex- 
ifting number, for whom fituations were created by in- 
creafing the number of members at fome of the public 
boards, and by dividing among two or more the duties 
and falaries of offices which had till then been filled by 
one individual. 

In 1 789, the melancholy occafion of the King's illnefs 
created a new fonrce of difcord between the Minifter and 
Oppofition, in the queftion on the a^^vctov^TiX. ^\ ^\^- 
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gent. Of jthls opportunity of evincing the attachment 
to the popular caufe, Mr. Ponfonby took care to avail 
himfelf by maintaining with great ftrcngth of argument, 
and, as appeared by the event, with great fuccefs, the 
cxclufive right of Ireland to nominate its own regent on 
the fufpenfion of the royal funSions. Mr. Grattan was 
in this conteft the powerful co-adjutor of Mr. Ponfonby. 
The Irifli Commons yielded to the joint exertions of the 
powers of thofe two diftinguifhing fenators, or rather 
perhaps to the delufive profpeds which they conceived 
now opened to them, of pre-occupying the favour of a 
new fovereign, by proteSing his rights againft the muti- 
lating hand of the Minifter. The Prince of Wales was 
invited to affume the regency, unclogged by any reftric- 
tions whatfoever ; and the viceroy, who, under the in- 
fluence of his relation Mr. Pitt, had adopted the other 
fide of this queftion^ mortified by his difconception, and 
the ftill more mortifying circumftances which attended it, 
withdrew from the government. 

The triumph of the Oppofition, however,' was very 
ihort-lived : the happy reftoration of the King's health 
foon taught the majority of that body the folly of their 
fpeculation, and induced many of them to atone, by 
very humiliating conceflions, for having diflFered from 
the Minifter. Mr. Ponfonby was not of this number ; 
hip opinion on the queftion of regency remained un- 
changed, his oppofition to the fyftem purfued in the 
adminiftration of Ireland was profecuted with unabated 
vigour, and his exertions to expofe and to defeat it con- 
tinued to difplay as much zeal and vehemence, as when 
the hope of fuccefs in that attempt had been moft flat- 
tering. 

In confequence either of thefe continued efforts of 

Oppofition to expofe the corruption and incapacity of the 

. government, or of that incapacity and corruption refort- 

ing to meafures which goaded the Irifli people to fedition 
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«i J revolt, k is •certain that difcon tent and difaffedion 
began to grow m Ireland from the period we fpcak of, 
until it finally burft forth in the rebellion of 1798. Mr. 
Ponfonby's pertinacity, and that of thofc with whom he 
«3ed in Parliament, in continuing to reprobate the 
fyftem on which the Irifti government was condiiScd, 
and the unyielding, coercive, and obftinate fpirit, with 
which the Minifter paniflied, inftead of attempting to. 
reclaim, the mifled, has, from the current of public 
opinion running the other way, induced a temporary 
obfcuration on his political charaSer. Mr. Ponfonby, 
however, ftill preferves a conftftent ft^adinefs of opinioa 
and condud on this head, difregarding what imputations 
the madnefs or the prejudice of irritated party-fpirit may. 
attempt to throw upon his principles or his motives. 

Of Mr. Ponfonby's oratorical exertions, the great 
features are (Implicity and Arength. His language is 
ionftantly the mod plain and the moft precife, unadorned 
by any of thofc rhetorical flourifbes, which much nwre 
frequently v^neafccn the efftA of a popular addrefs, rather 
than render it more impreffivc. He feldom deigns even 
to ufe a metaphor; but, when he does, he feleCts al- 
ways thofe which are ftrong and obvious* His fentences 
are generally (hort, and he is not very faftidious in 
avoiding a repetition of the fame idea when be wiflies to 
imprefs it ftrongly on the mind of his auditory, op when 
there is any thing in its nature which may make it liable 
to be mifunderftood. The matter of his fpeeches is 
generally of the bed kind, felefted by a flrong underftand- 
ing, under the guidance of plain fenfe, from aa extcn- 
five knowledge of politics and of mankind. It is chiefly, 
however, in a debate that Mr. Ponfonby is celebrated ; 
and he certainly poffeffes, in a very eminent degree, 
either the knaci or tht fcience of expofing and refuting;, 
the arguments of an adverfary. In this, his great 
memory is of the laft importance to him* He^ never ;^ 
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tike's notes, and yet will frcqaently recapitulate and 
anfwcr, nearly in the fame order in which they were 
delivered, all the arguments which have been urged by 
his antagonifts in a debate of twelve or fourteen hours. 
It muft be obferved of Mr. P. that he ftriQly obferves 
the rule given by Cicero to his orator, and pafTes over, 
in perfeft filence, the arguments which he cannot well 
atffwer. He notices only the feeble or the falfe parts of 
his opponent's reafbning ; and, as he always makes it a 
point to clofc the debate, he thus is fure to attraS froni 
his audience, on all occafions, the plaudits of viQory. — 
Mr. P, is now fomewhat above forty years old, his 
jjerfon inclining to plethoric, and the caft of his counte- 
nance ftrong and coarfe. 
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THIS determined opponent of African flavery, and 
true patriot, is a grandfon of the celebrated Dr. Sharp, 
' archbifhop of York, who, in the arbitrary reign of 
James the Second, fo honourably diflin'guilhed himfelf 
as the champion of the Proteftant religion and of the 
liberties of his country. Dr. Sharp, immediately after 
the acceffion of King William, was made a bifhop, and 
afterwards tranflated to the archbi(hopric of York, and 
he corrtinued to be the zealous defender of the liberties 
of his country during the whole period of his valuable 
life. 

His fon, the father of Mr. Granville Sharp, was 
Dean of Durham, and emulated the pious zeal of his 
father, which he has tranfmitted, with all its luftre, to 
that benevolent charader who ia the fubje^ of this 
memoir. 

If any man of the prefect day deferves the name of 
phiianthropiil^ it is Mr. Granville Sharp ; fioce his 

v/hole 
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whole life has been one continaed druggie to improve 
the condition of mankind, fometimes by his literary 
labours, and, at other times, by the more aftive fervices 
of benevolence. To commiferate the unfortunate, in 
him, feems to be a radical inftinS:, which, by its force, 
overpowers- thofe cold and prudential maxims, by which 
the conduft of the generality ' are too often regulated. 
As for thofe prejudices, which would exclude the oppi^ef- 
fed of any country, condition, or complexion, from the 
rights of humanity, to him they are entirely unknown. 
The African torn from his country, and the failor from 
his home, have ever found in him an eloquent and fuc- 
cefsful advocate. In his trcatife on the Injuftice and dan- 
gerous Tendency of tolerating Slavery, his arguments, 
though fometimes difFufe, are ftrong and convincing. In 
this work he clearly proves, that the law of nature, de-^ 
duced from philofophical reafonings, fuppofes an equality 
among all mankind, independent of the laws of fociety ; 
nor can any focial compaS fuppofe one man to furrender 
his liberty, with the propriety of his perfon, up to any 
other, — a barter for which he can rfeceive nothuig in ex- 
change of equal value. One circumftance which contri- 
buted greatly to call the attention of Mr. Granville Sharp 
to the confideration of flavery, and its evil effefis on 
fociety, as it is curious, and developes in a high degree 
the excellent qualities of his heart, (hall be here fully 
related. It has this . peculiarity, alfo, that on its merits 
the law of England was afcertaincd, concerning the 
right to freedom of every perfon treading on Englilh foil : 
about which, many eminent lawyers had entertained 
different opinions. The cafe is this; — A poor negro-lad, 
of the name of Somerfet, labouring under a diforder that 
had been deemed incurable, and which had deprived him 
of his fight, was abandoned by his owner as an ufelefs ar- 
ticle of property, and turned into the (Ireets of London to 
fupport his niiferable exiftencc by prec'd\:lo\i^ c\\"ax\v^* 
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The poor creature, in this deftitute and forlorn condi-^ 
tion^ was expiring on the pavement of one of the moft 
public ftrcets in London. Mr. Sharp chanced to pafs that 
way. This gentleman beheld him with that fympathy 
which is charafieriftic of his benevolent difpofition. He 
caufed him to be immediately removed to Saint Bartholo- 
mew's Hofpital, attended perfonally to his wants, and 
had the happinefs, in a fliort time, to fee htm reftorcd, 
by proper medical affiftance and food, to the full enjoy- 
/ment of his health and fight. The hand of beneficence, 
extended ftill farther its foftering care; Mr. Sharp 
clothed him, and procured him a comfortable employ- 
ment in the fervice of a lady of his acquaintance. Two 
years elapfed : the circumftance and even the name of 
the poor negro had efcaped the memory of his benefaSor, 
when Mr. Sharp received a letter from a perfon of [the 
name of Somerfet^ confined in the Poultry-Compter, 
ftating no caufe Jor his commitment, but humbly entreat- 
ing the protefkion of that goodnefs, which had formerly 
preferved his life, to fave him froriT a greater calamity. 
The humanity of Mr. Granville Sharp led him inftantly 
to the prifon, where he found the fame poor negro who 
had been tjie obje6l of his former compaflion. His 
matter, by whom he had been dlfcarded in ficknefs and 
mifery, and who had abandoned him to the world as an 
unferviceable and dying creature, feeing him accidentally 
behind the carriage of the lady to whom Mr. Sharp had 
recommended him as a fervant, and perceiving that he 
had recovered his health and ftrength, feized him in the 
ftreet, pulled him down from the chariot, and 'caufed 
him to be fent to prifon as a run-away flave. Mr. Sharp 
waited immediately upon the lord-mayor, whb caufed 
the matter and the poor negro to be fummorted before 
him. That upright and well-informed magiftrate de- 
cided that the matter had no property in the perfon of 
the ne^ro in this country : and that,, confequently, as 
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there was BO Other charge againft him, he was perfeQly 
free, and at liberty to depart wheriever be plcafed. The 
mafter inftantly, however, feized the unfortunate black 
by the coHar in the prefence of Mr. Sharp -anfd the lord- 
mayor, and infifted on his right to keep him as his pro- 
perty. Mr. Sharp claimed the proteftion of the Englifti 
law agairift the matter, and, caufing him to be taken 
into immediate cuftody, exhibited articles of the peace 
agaioft him for an affault and battery. The lord-mayor 
took cognizance of the charge, and the matter was com- 
mitted and compelled to find bail for his appearance at 
the feffions to take his trial for the offence. Thus the 
great queftion of flavery, which involved the honor of 
England as well as the fate of thoufands, was brought 
fairly before an Englifh court of juftice, A certiorari wad 
obtained to remove the caufe into the court of King'* 
Bench, whence it was fubmitted to the twelve judges, 
who unanimoufly concurred in opinion, that the matter 
had aSed criminally, and thereby emancipated for ever 
the race of blacks from a ftate of flavery while> they re- 
mained on Britifh ground ! 

Having fucceeded fo well in the firft inftance^ his mind 
was naturally led on to farther endeavours to benefit the 
condition of oppreflTed Africans. He obferved many of 
thefe people begging about the ftreets of London, and 
conceived the idea of fending them back to their native 
country, for the double purpofe of ameliorating their 
own condition, and, at the fame time, introducing the 
feeds of civilization into Africa. Thefe people he 
colleSed together to a very confiderable number, and, at 
his fole expenfe, fent them over to Africa, where they 
formed a colony, and built them felyes a town, which, in 
compliment to their bcnefaSor, they named Granville, It 
IS fituated on the river Sierra Leone, not far from the 
newly-eftablifhed fettlement of Free Town, 
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In Che difcufTion of the important queftion concerning 
the legality of prefs-warrants, Mr. Sharp difplayed the 
fame energy as he had done in the cafe of Somerfet. A 
freeman oi London, of the name of Mellichip, had been 
impreffed into the fervice of the navy. Mr. Sh^rp applied 
to Mr. Alderman Bull, then lord mayor, for an order for 
his difcharge, which that magiftrate, ever watchful over 
the liberties of the people, and incoi ruptibly pure in the 
adminiftration of public juftice, inftantly granted. The 
commanding-officer of the prefs-gang had prcvioufly re« 
moved Mellichip to the Nore, in order to place him be* 
yond the limits of the city jurlfdiclion. Mr. Sharp then 
caufed the Coqrt of King's Bench to be immediately 
moved for a writ of Habeas Corpus to bring the body of 
Mellichip. into court, which being of courfe complied 
with, Mr. Sharp infifted, that, there being no charge 
againft him for a breach of the laws, but being detained 
under the pretended authority of an imprefs- warrant, the 
coijrt, as guardians of the liberty of the fubjea, was bound 
to difcharge him. Lord Mansfield felt himfelf compelled 
to acquiefce in the conftitutional juftice of this demand, 
and ordered Mellichip to be fet at liberty. 
• It was to the aSive humanity and patriotifm of Mr.^ 

. Sharp, that the Society for abolifhing the Slave-Trade 
owes its origin. This fociety has fi nee extended itfelf in 
feveral countries in Europe and through all the ftates in ' 
America ; and, though its exertions have not yet been 
attended with complete and wi(hed-for fuccefs, it has 
brought about feVeral very important regulations of this 
horrible traffic, and has confiderably ameliorated the con- 
dition of the unhappy viSims. Of this excellent fociety, 
Mr. Sharp has been the prefident ever fince its firft infti* 
tution. 

In his political principles, he is the ardent and zeal- 
ous friend of liberty, and negleds no opportunity 
of defending its principles op aflerting tfie negleded rights 

of the people^ He has ever been t\xc v^aircv ^lAnoc^x^ fet a. 
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pariiftmentary reform, and has recommended a plan to 
the public founded on the earlieft principles and pradice 
of the Britifli conftitution. He defines to reftore the an- 

' cient tithings by which the whole country was formerly 
incorporated into focieties of ten men each, who were 
joint fecurity for the legal and peaceable demeanor of each 
other, and who eleSed, annually, from amongft them- 
felves, a confervator of the peace, called the tithing- 
man. Ten of thefe focieties he would unite into a larger 
body, denominated, agreeably to ancient praftice, the • 
Hundred, who (hould eleS annually theit conftable ; and 
ten of thefe bodies again to form the largeft aflembly of 
the Thoufand, who (hould annually eleft, upon the ori- 
ginal principles of the Britilh conftitution, their elder- 
man or magiftratc. All trivial caufes and difputes to be 
fettled once a month by a jury of twelve men, iii the 
Hundred-court, before the conftable ; and all caufes of 
a fuperior nature, and appeals from the Hundred, to be; 
decided in the court of the Thoufand, before the elder- 
man and a jury of their peers. The whoW body of the 
people to form, in this manner, the national militia ; 
each Thoufand to conftitute a regiment, the elderman or 
magiftrate to be their colonel ; and each Hundred to con- 
ftitute a company, the conftable of each, for the time be- 
ing, to be their captain. So many of the thoufands to 
be fummoned once in every year, by their magiftrate, as 
would have a right to choofe a five-hundred and fifty- 
eighth part of the reprefentative le^iflature, and vote in 
their refpeSive hundreds before the conftable, without ex- 
penfe to the candidate or lofs of time to the voter. 

Mr. Sharp has ftiewn that the divifion of this kingdom 
into tithings and hundreds was inftituted at firft by the 
virtuous and patriotic King Alfred. He has likewife dc- 
monftratcd, in his treaties on this fubjed, that fuch an 
inftltution is thoroughly confiftent with the moft perfefit 
ihtc of liberty that man is capable of enjoying, and yet 
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competent^ neYCrtbeiefs^ to anfwer all th^ neceflViypur- 
pofes of mutual defence, the due execfttion of juft and 
equal laws, and the fure nMuntenance of the public peace. 
Neither does this fyilem of government want either the 
prefcription of antiquity or the teft of experience to r^- 
jcommend it to our notice. It reduced to order the Ifna- 
elitlfh armies in the wilderneEs, and difFufed comparative 
happinefs through this kingdom, from the days of its royal 
inftitutor to the Norman conqueft. 

The epifcopal church in America was founded upon a 
fyftem recommended by Mr. Sharp, and he had the ho- 
nour of introducing their firfl biihops for confecration to 
the prefent Archbifliop of Canterbury. America has, 
however, no eftablifhed religion. The conftitution of 
that country can neither eftabli(h nor prohibit any mode 
of worfliip which any individual may think proper to 
adopt. 

In the unfortunate war which ended in the feparation 
of America from Great Britain, the virtue and patriotifm 
of this gentleman fuggefted to. the Congrefs the idea of 
having recourfe to him, as a means of bringing about a 
reconciliation between the two countries. Two commif- 
. (ioners were accordingly difpatched to Paris, for the pur- 
pofe of tranfmitting to Mr. Sharp, in Lopdon, propofals 
for the Britifh government. — Mr. Sharp delivered the pro- 
• pofitions to Lord George Germain, who was then the 
American minifter ; and, the terms not being acceded to 
by the Englifti miniftry, the commiffioners returned, and 
America was declared independent on the 4th day of July, 
in confequence of this refufal. 

The wide fcale on which Mr. Sharp has aSed, and the 
various interefts his fchemes have embraced, certainly 
mark him out as no common charader ; and, though his 
writings have been ineJEFeSual to produce a recurrence to 
-our firft conftitutional principles, though his colony fettled 
in Africa may not have fucceededj and prefa* warranto ftill 

/ difgracc 
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difgrace the annals of ourtolerative juri^ndence/ yet the 
maxims he has inculcated, and the flready perfcverante he 
has evinced,' through the courfe of a long life, in the 
caufe of liberty, will not be without their effeS. Good 
anions and fentiments are never totally loft. 

Mr. Sharp was defigned for the law, but never praQifed. 
He was afterwards in the Ordnance-OfEce ; but, having 
a genteel competency, and difapproving of the American 
war, he gave up his place, and took chambers in the 
Temple, where he has refided many years. Free from 
every domeftic incumbrance, he has there applied his 
mind to the purfuit of general knowledge. He is a good 
linguift, both ancient and modern, is well-read in divinity, 
extenfively acquainted with law, an enlightened politi- 
cian, and a great amateur of mufic. Every Sunday night 
he devotes to the harp, of which he is extremely fond. 
This, however, is meant for a devotional cxercife, fince 
the Pfalms of David, fung in Hebrew by himfelf, are the 
conftant accompaniments of his inftrument. On thefe 
occafions, owing to his venerable appearance, united to 
his vivacious manner, heprefents to his auditors the moft 
lively appearance of bardic enthuftafm. A perfeQ ortho- 
dox Chriftian in his belief, he has too much fenfe to fall 
into thofe narrow bigoted fentiments, which difgrace the 
rigid profeffion of many otherwife excellent charaSers ; 
he therefore relaxes fometimes into innocent gaiety, and 
is feen amufing himfelf at a convivial meeting, held at a 
tavern in Fleet-Street, once every week, for the purpofe 
of finging old EngJifti madrigals. His voice is good, aud 
his judgment and execation cbnfiderable. This partiality 
for mufic, alfo, makes him a conftant attendant at the ca- 
thedral fervice of Saint Paul's, the organ of which place, 
and chants, he thinks excellent. 

Mr. Sharp's literary labours have been principally di- 
reded to theology, politics, aifd juridical economy. In 
his Diflertaiion on the Prophecies, he differs from 
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Dr. Willitmi and Bifliop Newtoo in mcny important par- 
ticalars* In another trad be has become the defender of the 
dodrines of Original Sin» the exigence and operations of 
the Devil, and the Athanafian myftery of the Trinity. 
He has alfo added his quota of endeavour to aboltfli the 
Gothic praQice of duelling. In the treatife alluded to 
he has proved that the decifion of private quarrels by pri- 
vate conibat is contrary to law ; and^ when one of the 
parties falls, that the furvivor is guilty of wilful murder ; 
and in this conclufion, few thinking men will diflFer from 
him.— His work entitled " Legal Means of Political Re- 
formation," and his " View of the State of Government 
under the Syftem of Frankpledge,*' are monuments of 
patriotiim, which will ever rank him among the Hamp- 
dens and Sidneys of this country. 

Mr. Sharp poflcffes a very extenfive library, where 
a theologian, a lawyer, a cla(fic, a politician, an anti- 
quary, or an Orientalift, might find ample amufement, 
fuited to. their different taftes. His colledion of Bibles is 
efteemed the bed in the kingdom. 

Mr. Sharps though now between feventy and eighty, 
like Cato, purfues his ftudies with all the ardour of youth. 
Within thefe laft four, years he has mad^ hirafelf a tolerable 
proficient in Arabic. But it mud be remembered, that 
age to him is no burden^ — that he has lived a temperate 
and regular life, and that Reafon has always maintained 
her fupremacy over his paiDons : his declining age, there- 
fore, like the evening of a fine fummer's day, is calm and 
clear. 

To judge from appearances, Mr. Sharp bids fair to 
arrive to a very advanced age. His form is the medium 
between the thin and the athletic, his ftature of the mid- 
dle fize, his countenance clear, his difpofition cheerful, 
his gait upright, his nerves ftcady, and his adions, 
though thus confiderabiy advanced in years, poiTefs all 
the fprightUnefs of youth. 

The^ 
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*rBc pofthurttous biographer oi this excellent man will 
Be able to do complete juftice to his virtues. His name 
and anions will adorn the Britilh Plutarch, for the imi- 
tation of the old : and his virtues will neceffarily be em- 
blazoned in the Britilh Nepos,* as a model for the in- 
ftruSion of the young. He will be ranked with our 
Howards and our HanwaySj as one of the mod worthy 
of his countrymen. Here let us, however, confider, that 
we I)ave perhaps already laid more than will be grateful 
' to the eye of modeft merit ; we (hall only hope, that our 
' deferved praife, and the general efteem of all his contem- 
' poraries, will occafion this good man to continue his Vir- 
tuous courfe, till he ftiall meet with the future and eveV- 
lailing reward which his religion has taught him to believe 
in and expeft. . O. 



THE RIGHT HON. THOMAS PELHAM 

IS eldeft fon of Lord Pelham, who fucceeded to that 
title upon the death of Thomas Holies Pelham, Duke of 
Newcaftle and Marquis of Clare, to whom he was the 
next in fucceflion in the male line. The Earl of Lincolrti 
who fucceeded to the title of Duke of Newcaftle, being the . 
fon of his fifter, and married alfo to his niece, the daugh- 
ter of the late Right Hon. Henry Pelham, prime minift^r 
in the reign of George the Second, to whom, and to his 
heirs male, the title ot Duke was lirtii^ed by patent bear- 
ing date the 13th of November, 1 756, as was the Barony 
of Pelham to the prefent Lord, by another patent of the 
.prefent King granted the 4th of May, 1762. 

Mr. Pelham was eleded a reprefentative for the county 
of Suffex at the general eleSion in 1780 ; and, arrai^iftg 

1799-1800. O himfetf 

* Dr. Mevor, of Woodftock, has lately publiflied an excellent fchool- 
boek, under the title of the Brhiflx Nepoa, which comprize^ the lives of 
sMkxhc moil illuftrious Britons, from Alfited to Howard^ «Xk4^\aOci\%T^- 
tdmmendcd to general adoption by the ob^ou» Xxu.\k> xSb^X. cKom^U U 
morf/ct/u^ivi' am/^twcr/ul than preset. 
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himfelf Oh the Treafury fide of the HouTe^ he>contkued 
to vote on that fide during the remainder of Lord North's 
adminiftration till March, ,i 782. On the appointment of 
the new adminiftration, the name of Mr. Pelham was the 
only perlbn from his fide of the Houfe which difplayed 
himfelf in the new arrangements. He obtained the office 
of furveyor- general of the Ordnance, and continued to 
hold it under the fucceeding adminiftration of Lord Shel- 
burne. 

This party beii^ driven from power by the coalition in 
1 783, Mr. Pelham attached himfelf to Lord North and 
Mr. Fox, and was appointed fccretary of Ireland under 
the lord-lieutenancy of the late Earl of Northington. 
But, the coalition being in their turn compelled to retire 
from office at the beginning of the year 1 784, Mr. Pelham 
was difmiflfed, and he in confequence became a decifive 
and adive opponent of ail the meafures of the prefent ad* 
miniftration. He continued to purfue this line of politi- 
cal* tondud till the defedion of the Duke of Portland and 
Ilk connexions had reduced the numbers of the Oppofi* 
tion in the two Houfes of Parliament fo confiderably, as 
to give no farther alar(n tb the Minifler, nor to afford | 
^ny hope of future preferment or emolument to thofe who 
adhered to the principles of the Oppofition. In this fitua- 
tion Mr. Pelham once more changed his party, and was 
converted to the interefl of the prefent adminiftration. 
He was, thereupon, reftored to his former pofl of Iriih 
fecretary, and he continued to hold that office during the 
government of Earl Camden. 

We cannot confider thefe inftances-of tergiverfatipn as 
refleding great luftre on an eminent political chara£ter; 
on the contrary, we lament that the fafhion of the tinies 
at all authorises fuch derelidion from public principle, 
and we afe forced to admit, with Sir William Draper in 
his reply to Junius, that the •* principles of the moft exp 
alted cbaraders hai% too loofely about them.'* 

Mr. 
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:; Mr. Pefham is amiablt in private life, his manners and 
•ddrers are conciliating) and, as^a magiftrate, he is in> 
partial and highly refpedable. He has contributedgreatly 
ta the introdudion of the improved fyflem of agriculture 
into the county of Sutlex, and is much efteemed in his 
neighbourhood and in the militia of that county, of which he 
is lieutenant-colonel, for his pleafing and friendly qualities* 
His pcrfonal influence procures the return of four members 
to parliament ; one for the town of Lewes, two for the 
borough of SeafcH-d, and himfelf for the county of Suffex. 



THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

T HIS diftinguiftcd veteran, in the field of politick, 
ftill attrafts the attention of his contemporaries, by the 
great authority of his name, by his late virtuous feceflion " 
from public buHnefs, i|nd by his patronage of learning and 
learned men. In the progrefs of an adive life, he has 
ably filled the firft offices in/the ftate ; has confcientioufly 
done his duty, whenever the meafures of the rcfpeSivc 
adminiftrations diflFered from his own notions of reftitude ; 
and, at the prefenc period, when he finds that his warn- 
ings and his advice are of no fervice to his country, he 
wholly retires from public view, contented with the cha- 
rader he has fo well earned of an enlightened ftatefman 
and genuine patriot. 

His Grace was bom on the 28th of September, 1736, 
and fucceeded to the title of his grandfather before be becanne 
of age, iB the year 1757. The late King appointed him lord- 
lieutenant of the county of Suflex ; and, as an admirer of 
the great Willianfi Pitt, he became a patriot of very pro-^ 
mifiijg expedations. He in hGt fo clofely united himfelf 
with the party of that great man, that, under the fubfe- 
quent admtniftration of Lord Bute, he waa deprived of 
his lord- lieutenancy. 
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Thevootfet of his political UftI was UMifomily diftin-- 
^i(hed by an appofi'tion lo.the court-fadion^ and by hh^ 
0eal for the liberties, glory, and conditutton of his coun- 
try. He was of the number of thofc who warmly op- 
pofed, with a fort of preference of its confequences, the 
Amerioan Stamps Ad^ which was paffed in 1762; and - 
he panicularly diftiitguilhed himfelf by his cenfures of the 
terms of the peace, and of all the meafures of the Bute 
and G renviile adminiftt-ations. 

' Such conduS flrongly recomnaended the Dute to the- 
confidence of the popular party; and, in the Rockingham 
adminiftration, which fucceeded that of the Grei^viile, he 
obtained the appointment of fccretary of ftate to the fo- 
reign department. To the honour of' his Grace and his- 
colleagues, a wiferand more liberal fyftem was purfued, 
the obnoxious Stamp-A£^ was repealed, . and a fpirit 
of equity and moderation charaSerized every meafure of 
the new adminiftration;? 

A divifton of fentiments having been effeSed among the 
leading men, by the intrigues of that fecret faSion, whofe 
influence has done fo* much mifehief, his Grace refigned 
on the aad of May, 1 766, becaufe he would not aS un- 
lefs LordChatham wcrt one; of the miniftry. A new ad- 
miniftration was in confequence formed in the month of 
Auguft, confifting- wholly of the friends of Lord Chatham, 
and the Duke of Grafton had the honour to be placed at 
the head of the Treafury* This patriotic party was fpeedily 
undermined, as the preceding had been, and, in little 
more than a year, adivifion and mutual jealoufy having 
been eflFeSed, the Lords Chatham, Shelburne, and Nor- 
thington, refigned. 

This was the moft critical andv in terefting epoch of the 
life of the Duke of Grafton. 

He and Earl Camden retained their places after their 
^triotic friends-had refigned^ and thus expqfed themfelves 

to 



no the fuipicion oF the patriots^ and to the inve^vesoF the / 
immortal pen of Junius. 

This party-writer, although fo eloquent, and whofe 
political ftyle will long remain a model, will not, however, 
he received as -an authority by any fober hiftorian. No 
peribnat this day eflimateis the character of the Duke of 
Grafton from the twelve PhiUppics, addreffed to him by 
Juniu^. To a certain degree, his Grace undoubtedly 
committed himfelf. Hexontinucd to aS with men whofip 
principles he has ever been fuppofcd to difavow, and, by 
the countenance of his nangie, g^ve a colour to ipeafures 
which might not without that fandion have been carried 
-into execution. It is a i^£^ which cannot be wholly pal- 
^liatedt. that bis Grace held a refponfible fitit^ation in^ Tory 
«iimftry., during the fprebpdiiag years, from 1 767 to 1 77 5. 

There is, however, ftfong reafon to believe, that his 
Grace wa^ for, a long tim^ in a minority in the cabinet. 
His whole life belies the fjuppof^tion, that h^ approved of 
the principle x)f taxing the. colonies, and of the other un- 
conftitutional doftrines which were aSed upon during this 
period. However, on the loth of November, 1775, he 
refigned his office of Lprd Privy-Seal ; and this refignar 
tioD, united to his fubfeqiient oppofition to the violent 
meafures of adminiftration, furniftied demonftrative proof 
in favour of his political confiftenoy. It is underftood, 
that his Grace reiigned as foon as he difcovered the mad 
projeQin the<:abinet, of conquering Anierica, and of in- 
troducing a fyftem 6f taxation by force of arm$. 

His Grace was afterwards found in the patriotic lids 
of Oppofition, during the whole of the American >var. 
And when, in 1 782, the clofe union of the Rockingham 
and Shelburne parties eflFeaed the overthrow of Lord 
North, his Grace was reftored to his former office of 
Irord Privy-Seal. This fituation'heheld till April, 1 783, 
when he and his friends were cpmpellefl to give w^y to 
'Xht preponderating itifluence. of the infan^ious coal\u«v\. 
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Since that perio4t his Grace has held no oftenfible fitua- 
tion under the government, but he has never omitted, m 
his feat in parliament, to offer his opinions on every im* 
portant occafion. He has uniformly difapproved of the ' 
principle of the prcfent war, and is of the number of thofe 
independent perfons, who confider it as pregnant with 
mifchief to the conftitution and profperity of the Bridfli 
empire. His laft eloquent and moA pathetic fpeech drew 
tears from the writer of this article. It was an awful 
moment to hear fuch illuftrious and independent patriots 
as the Dukes of Grafton and Bedford, the Marquis of 
Lanfdown, and the Earls of Moifa, Suffolk, and Guilford, 
declare fuccefCvely their defign to fecede from their feiia- 
torial duties, which had become fo ufelefs and mifchiev- 
ous. The Duke of Grafton concluded one of the mod 
interedingfpeeches ever heard in a public aflembly, with 
the following declaration, ** I /halt mire, my Lords, to 
mjf country-fiat, to inftruSf my childnn ; akd await, in 
4fwful JiUnci, the iVintful period which I fee approaching,^^ 
The reader has thus rapidly followed the political 
career of ifce Duke of Grafton. He will now 6nd it no 
Icfs intcrcAing to view Wn^ in- feis domcftic life, as a 
private and opulent nobleman. 

His Grace has been twice married. From his firft 
dutthefs, who was the daughter of Lord Ravcnfvorth, 
he was divorced in March, 1769. He was married to 
his prefent dutchefs in the May of the fame year. By 
hh two niarriages he has had feventeen children, four by 
the firft, and thirteen by the Uft ; fifteen of whom, 
feven Tons and eight amiable daughters, are (IHl living.* 
With fuch an interefting family, who, that has children, 
wil) doubly that the Duke of Grafton is a fmcere patriot, 

and 

'* His eldeft fop, ^e Earl of Euftqo, wm bori) in the rear 1760V and 
has reprefented the Univerfity of Cunbridge ilA four lucceffive parlia- 
ments; he is, moreover, )qrd«liefC<^sui( ojf the county of Suffolk, 
colonel of one oi its regiments of militia^ and ranger of 8c. James's and 
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asd real friend to the interefts of his country. What 
better pledge of integrity can the public expe^ than 
that itt firft fervants fliould poflefs minds fraught with 
intelligence, gnd hearta, which bc^t with the fcnfibility of 
parents ?f 

His Grace has been Chancellor of the Univirfity of 
Canibridgc upwards of thirty year.s, and, by his ipfluence 
and patronage, is conceived to have been the means of in- 
troducing the liberal and adive fpirit, which has peculi^ 
arly diflinguiflied that Vniverfity. Thofe friends of 
civil and religious liberty, who ^re its gijeiribers, have 
always exprefled their high fenfe. of bis Grace's liberal 
fenfiments, while his condud has been fo moderate, as on 
no occadon to give offence, even to th<^ partizans of paf- 
five obedience. In teftimony of the flattering opinio^ 
entertained of his Grace's principles, w$ (h^ll quote the 
elegant Ode to Liberty^ written by that amiable poetjt 
. Mr. George Dyer, late of Eni^nue! : 

" May FiTZROT, too, the generous tranfpoit (harev 

And rais*d by love of thep, and love of truth, 
Viei^ Lib^y*8 long luftre mild and clear. 

Till its fuU orb illume Britannia*! youth, 
And I, the mcaneft of the tuneful throng, 
On Cam's £iir banks, will chant to thee the gratefulfoog.** 

His generous patronage of Mr. Gray ought not ta 
be forgotten. Mr. G. was known as an excellent poet 
and man of letters, bpt was wholly unprpvid^d for, when, 
without any folicitatiouj the Duke, as chancellor, ad« 
vanced him to the Profeflbrfliip of Modern Hidory, 
worth upwards of 300I. per annum. Mr. G.. deeply 
imprefled with a fenfe of his obligation, vi;^unteered the 

fdlowing 

f The man who <* bath nt* mufic in Intfiul^^ that It to fay, whofe fi>n| 
is not alive to the fympathicB of alial and j^temal love, and to the tender 
afieaions of privi^ce life, ou^t fddoBl tob« tnifted hjr a l^fmAfpk H 
hispeo^e* "^ 
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following lines into the Ode performed on the oocaiion 
of the inftaliatioM of the Duke as cliancellofj, on the ift cf 
July, 1769. 

But har!k ! the portals found, and' patciAg fertli 

With folemn fteps and flow, n 

liigh potentates, and djunes of royal birth» 
And mitred fathers, in long order go : 
Great Edward, with the lilies on his brow 
From haughty GalUa torn, 
And fad Ghat^lon, pn her brid^ mori^ ' 
That wept her bleeding love, and princely Ckrc, 
And Anjou's heroine, and the paler l^ofe^ 
The rival of her crown, and of her wqes, 
" ^ And either Henry therj;, 

Thp.mvrderM Saint, and the majeftic Lord, 
That broke tjie bonds of Rome : 
(Their tears, their little triumphs o*er. 
Their human paiCons now no more. 

Save Charity, that glows beyond the toinb !) 
AU 4^at on Granta*s fruitful plain 
Rich {breams of ri^al bounty pour'd. 

And bade thefe awful fanes and turrets rife. 
To hail their Fit? rot's feftal morning cpme ^ 
And thus they ipeak in foft accord 
The liquid language of the ikies. 

" What is Grandeur^ what is PowV ? 
Heavier toil, fuperiof paii^ 
What the bright revirard we gain! 
The grateful mem'ry of the good. 
Street is Ac breath of venial Ibow V, ' 
Thp bee's cqlledled treafures fweet, 
Sweet mufic's melting fall, but fweeter yet 
The ftill fmall voice of Gratitude," 

^ •; ' forffoofi and leaning frdm her golden cloud. 
The venerable Marg'ret fee! 
" Welcome, my noble Son, ((be cries aloud,) 
To this, thy kindred train,- and me; - 
■^ ' BleasM in thy lineaments we trace 

A Tudor's* fire, a Beaufort's grace, 

:;• •:.•' .7.. . • . ' ... -Thy, 

* TheXimaXcfa ^s a Jc|uitrtj ^mamtd t,o a tu^ ; h^c the 
MppUatiion of this line to the l5u^£ o£ Qi'iLiTQiii, "wV^^cX^m^iMii^^ 
^om &ocA theie families. ' *' * > 
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• Thy lib'ftl tort, thy judging eye, 
l*he flower unheeded fhall defcry. 
And bid it round heav Vs altars ihed 
The fragrance of its bluihing head : 
Shall raife from earth the latent gem 
To glitter on the diadem. 

Lo ! Granta 'waits to lead her blooming band. 
Not obvious, not obftnifive, ihe 

No vulgar praife, no venal incenfe flings : 
Nor dares with courtly tongue rcfin'd 
Profane thy inborn royalty, of mind ;« 

She reveres herfelf and thee. 
With modeft pride to grace thy youthful brow 

The laureate wreath, that Cecil wore, flie.bringi^ 
And to thy juft, thy gentk hand 

Submits the feces of her fway, 
"While Spirits blcft above and Men below ^ 

loin with glad voice the loud fymphoMious lay." 

Mr. Gray will not be fufpeSed of a difpofition to 
flatter, by thofe who knew the independence of his mind. 

The Duke for many years pad has been occupied in 
coUeding books, with more affiduity than almpft any 
nobleman of his time. His library is copious, fplcndid, 
and well chofen ; and is particularly valuable for many 
incomparable copies of the fcarceft and mod eftcemed 
claific auihorsin their earlieft editions, which the liberality 
of their owner renders accellible tg all ftudents who wi(h 
to confult and ufe them, in the true fpirit of one, who 
Joves, and promotes, and patronizes, literature.* We 
will venture to aflert, without fear of contradiftion, or 
apy irnputatiorr of exaggeration and fervility, that none 

of 

• Among; numerpus inflanccs, a recent one may be inftanced, relative 
to the new edition of Grxesbach's New Teftanicnt. — His Grace o/Tc^ed 
to print a new edition in England, at his own tixpenfc ; but, as Grielbach 
had been employed for many years in the improvement of his work, it 
was judged more expedient, that it Ihould'be re-printed on the continent 
under the author's own infpedion, upon paper fcnt from England by the 
Puke. This wasdone,. and his Grace has iioce diflxibutcd a great nun¥<^ 
ber of copies. Others he has put on fale at a low charge, for the general 
convenience of the public. 
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of the Duke's contemporaries^ under fimilar circuni* 
fiances of fituation, with a very numerous and ezpenflve 
family, can boaft Aich inftances of fpontaneous generofity 
and diflntereded fervice t6 learned men, whether by re* 
lieving their embarraflments, or encouraging their works. 

The Duke is^thc reputed author of a well-written and 
judicious pamphlet, publifhed about ten years ago, on 
the fubjeS of the Church-Liturgy and Subfcriptions, 
which was favourably received by the public, and has 
pafled through feveral editions.* 

In religion, he is underftood to be friendly to Socinian 
or Unitarian dodrines^ and he frequently attends^ the 
Unitarian chapel, in Eflex-Street, of which Dr. Disney, 
fmce the refignation of Mr. Lindsev, is become the 
officiating paftor. His Grace is faid to have printed, 
for private circulation, a very interefting traS, containing 
Iris own private fentiments in matters of religion. 

In perfon, the Duke of Grafton is of the middle (ize^ 
but (lender, with a countenance (hrewd and intelligent, 
and thought to refemble that of his royal progenitors. 
His manners are highly agreeable and fafcinating ; his 
drefs is remarkable for great plahmefs and neatnefs. As 
a parliamentary orator, he is very animated, and fpeaks 
with great dignity and intered; his ftyle is flrong and 
. daflical, and he always engages the refpedful attention 
of his auditors. He has been admitted, even by his ene-^ 
mies, to be a nobleman of great talents and learning. 
Lord Chatham evinced his high opinion of him, by placing 
him at the head of his own adminiftration ; and Mr.WilkeSj^ 
and €^^en Junius, have acknowledged, that he poflfefles the 
mod elevated powers of mind. v 

His Grace is ranger of Whittlebury-Foreft, his Majef^ 

ty's game-keeper at Newmarket, receiver-general of the 

profits of the feals in the King's Bench and Common 

Pleas, and of the prizage on wines, chancdilor of the 

yniverfify 

* Entitled, " Hints fubinttted to the Serioai Attention of tbe Clergy 
Nobility, and Geiitjy, siewlj affodaUdJ* 
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Unive'rftty of Cambridge^ high-fteward of Daftinouth» 
recorder of Thctford and Coventry^, a governor of the 
Charter^houfe^ and a knight of the garten May he long 
. live the bleffing of his family^ 'aiid the ornament and hope 
of bis country I A. D. 
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MR- SECRETARY COOKE. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the vehement oppofittort 
made by the people of Ireland to a clofer union with 
Great Britain, yet that country almoft ever has been, and 
h is likely ever will be^ governed, internally, by the coun- 
fels and advice of Engliibmen. 

Among thofe who have for fome years pad guided the 
affairs of Ireland, Mr. Cooke is not the lead confptcuotts* 
He is the fon of the late Dr. Cooke, of King's College, 
Cambridge, who died two years fince at Bath, a man dif-« 
tinguiflied for his high literary attainments, 

Mr. Cooke, at an early age, was placed upon the King's 
foundation at Eton-School, where he received a claflical 
education, and, when qualified, was fent to King's Col* 
lege, Cambridge, of which college his father was then 
provoft. 

In the year I777> the late Earl of Buckinghamfhire 
was appointed lord-lieutenant o^Ireland, and the prefent 
Sir Richard Heron, who was then an eminent convey- 
ancer, was appointed chitf fecrttary to that nobleman's 
aAlminiftration, ' 

Sir Richard was not long in this fituatlon, before he 
found that the duties of his office made it neceflkry for 
him to call in the affiftance of fome confidential perfon, 
^ ho, to ufe his own phrafe at the time, would be, '• a 
'♦.faithful drudge," in the charaQer of a confidential 
clerk. Accordingly, Sir Richard applied to fome. of^ his 
friends, then at Dublin^Caftle, to recommend him fome 
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young man of this defcriptioo, who might be found at 
either of the Englifh uoiverfities^ pofTt^ffing fufEcient ta- 
lents^ and ^whofe circumftances in lae \yould render fuch 
a fituation an objed: wordiy bis attention and accept- 
ance. 

By thefe friends, Mr. Cooke was recommended to Sir 
Richs^rd. Upon being applied to, he gladly embraced 
the fituation, and was appointed chief clerk, or, to ufe 
the more palatable exprcffion, pfivate fecrttaty to the chief 
ftcretary, at a falary of 200/* \>er annum. 

Mr. Cooke continued for feme time in this fituation, 
inadditiofi to which, he fp.riher made himlelf ufeful to 
government, by lipporting adininifl^ration in many of their 
periodical publications, and by performing the duties of 
a certain non*defcript of&ce, which, though it wants a 
name, is neverthelcfs well known in the fyftem of Irifli 
a^miniilratiqn :— its bufinefs was to attend tlic fittings of- 
the Houfe of Con^mons, arid be in readinefs, at the direc- 
tion of the Minifter of the day, to communicate between 
biin and his friends, to acquaint them, in cafes where their 
fervices might be wanted, of the urgency that called them, 
and,^ in a word* to aflift miniilerially in executing one part 
of the office of the chief fccretary. It was at a time, 
when the minority of the Irl(h Houfe of Commons was 
much more numerous and refpe£kable than it has been of 
later years, and, of courfe, much more to be dVeaded by 
the Minifter, that Mr. Cooke was thus employed, to hang 
upon their rear, and watch their motions, - The duty, in 
many cafes, was arduous and important; Mr.'C. dif- 
charged it to the full fatisfaftion of his employers, and 
was rewarded, firft, by a place of 200/i per annum in 
the Dublin Cuftom-Houfe, and, after a due probation, by 
the lucrative office of chief clerk to the Houfe of Com- 
^ nions. This ofl^ce was conferred on Mr. C. during the 
adminiftration of the Duke of Rutland. 

The 



Tlic tiiitK3^^arity which attached to his Grtce, in the 
tarly part ot his adminiftration, occafioned Ly the intr6- 
dttdion of t^e Irijh Proptjithm ; the doffrtfie of utiacbments 
againft tht. High '^ftcnffs of cities and counties, for ca!l- 
.iDg aggrceafe meetings ot the freenjcn and freeholders, 
&c. ^c. produced in the daily and other peiiodical prints, 
at fhat tiiTie, animadverfions, and (fome indeed fcandalous) 
Kbeis, not only againft the public mealuns^ but the private 
c$ndu£iy of that nobleman. Thcfe circuraftances afforded 
Mr. Cooke a favourable opportunity, of rendering hiin- 
fclf not only eJctremeiy ufeful, but agreeable, to govern- 
ment, by his vindications of the adminiftration, through 
the medium of pamphlets and ncvH*papers; and for thefe ^ 
as well as his other fep'ices, it was, that Mr. Cooke was 
appointed clerk of the In(h Houfc of Commons; an 
office, the-duty of which requires little more iban attend* 
ance and regularity, and is rewarded by falary and emo- 
luments, which amount, it is faid, to 1400/. or 1500/. 
per annum. This office was fettled on him for life, /. /• 
he had the power of nomination, when he fliould hiihfelf 
be inclined to retire. 

Mr. Cooke continued in this (ituation until the import- 
ant period of the Regency, which occurred during the 
adminiftration of the prefent Marquis of Buckingham, in 
1789, when Mr. Charles Francis Sheridan, (who then 
held the employment of fecrctary for the military depart- 
inent in Ireland, voting in parliament for declaring the 
Prince of Wales unreftriaed Regent of Ireland, was dif- 
fnifled fromtrfBce, and Mr. Cooke appointed to fucceed 
him : he was, at the fame time, nominated to a feat in 
the Houfe of Commons (of which he was then clerk) for 
one of the government l)oroughs. 

Already he hsd given feveral proofs ot his talents, both 
in a political and a literary way ; and it was fappofed, 
that tbofie talcWs could be turned to better ufe, in the 
capacity of a fenator, than in the confined charafter of a 
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. Doter of minutes. It was thought^ thd t matii pbffeffing 
cohfiderabte learnii^, much ftrong fenfe, and polttioit 
information, would have been a r«fpeSab1et if not a bril- 
liantf parliamentary parttzan. In this, at leaft, however, 
he difappointed his patrons ; for, on his firft eflay in de- 
bate, it was found, ihat he wanted voice, and temper, 
and management, for a public fpeaker. His voice was fo 
low and guttural as to be fcarcely Aidible, his temper hot 
and irafcible, and his management of himfeif and his ar- 
gument fo incautious as to leave both open to ridicule and 
retort. There were other reafons which co-operated to 
prevent Mr. Cooke from being a frequent or a formida- 
ble fupporter of his party. The fituations he had fuc- 
ceilively filled, from his commencement in public life, 
were known : in feme of them, he had been fo recently 
employed, that, whenever he fpoke, the Houfe viewed 
him rather in his former charaSers, than in that of a 
brother-member; — hence his arguments were frequently 
anfwered by the ridicule, the contempt, or inveftive, of 

. Oppodtion, againfl: the agents of corruption, the whip- 
pers-in of a party, or the government of clerks. It was 
neither for the honour of Mr. C. nor for the benefit of 
his friends, that he (hould too frequently give occafion to 
the malice of the Oppofitionifts, to expatiate upon thefe 
topics, even though he pofleflfed more of the qualities of 
a parliamentary fpeaker than he appeared to do; he, there- 
fore, prudently declined being prominent in debate, and, 
for the future, limited his fenatorial exertions to the giv* 
ings of a filent vote, or to the fliort explanation of a pub- 
lic account or a parliamentary eftimater But, if Mr. 
Cooke be not an eloquent fpeaker, he is yet thought to be 
a very ufeful member of parliament ; for, though he can- 
not convince or lead the Houfe by his reafoning or by his 
eloquence in a public harangue, he is, neverthelefs, known 
to bo mod perfuafive in private colloquy with individual 
members, nor is there, perhaps, am6ng (he friends of the 

Miniftef 
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Minifter m the Irlfli Houfe of Commons, any man better 
(killed in perfuadidg a majority to keep together, in e(l»- . 
mating the probable event of a debate, or in guarding 
againft the wicked efficacy of patriotic declamation. 

Mr. Cooke continued fecretary, for the military de- 
partment in Ireland, from the year 1 789 until the admi^ 
niftration of Earl Fitzwilliam, in 1795, who difplaccd 
him, and appointed Colonel John Doyle his fucceflbr. 
Lord Fitzwilliam, alfo, difmiffcd Sackville Hamilton, Efq. 
from the office of fecretary for the civil department, and 
appointed Lodge Morres, Efq. his fucceflbr. 

Lord Camden having fucceeded Lord Fitzwilliam in 
the government of Ireland, he immediately difmifled both 
Colonel Doyle and Mr. Morres, and appointed Mr. 
Cooke to the office of fecretafy to the civil department, 
in the room of Mr. Morres, which fituation he (Mr. 
Cooke) holds at this moment. 

Previoufly to the late unhappy rebelfion, Mr.- Cooke 
was particularly diftinguifhed by his zeal and his aSivity, 
in developing the confpiracy and in procuring the arrcft 
of the principal confpirators ; nor is he lefs zealous and 
aSive at prefent in counteraQing the machinations of 
fedition ; for, Mr. C. feems to believe, that fedition is 
yet hatching revolutionary projefts. But, it is not thcfe 
laudable exertions of his, in reftoring or preferving the 
peace of the country, that have of late made him fo con- 
fpicuous ; it was his publication of his arguments, for 
and againfl an union, which was defi'gned as the pre- 
,curfor of that meafure, and expedcd, no doubt, to fmooth 
the way for it. — This work H||ither anfwered the hopes 
which were formed of it, nor correfponded with the lite- 
rary reputation of its author. Inftead ot preparing the 
public mind for the favourable reception of that meafure, 
it contained a colledion of topics fo injudicious, as to 
raife a hod of enemies againft its favourite objed ; it 
difgufted the loyal, by attempting to prove, that the good d 
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government and the independence of the coiititrjr were 
incompatible^ and it gave {lrengt(i to the dUafFeSed, hsf 
declaring^ en authority aVmoft official, that the evils thtj 
complained of, and which they had taken up arms under 
pretence of redreffing, exifted even more nr/ifchievoufly 
than they had ftated. In a literary point of view, it was 
equally objedionable ; for^ it boafted neither ingenuity of 
argument nor^^eauty of compofition. W. Y. 



MAJOR JOHN CARTWRIGHT. 

THE family of Major Cartwrigh^ is of great antiquity 
in the county of NoitiVjgham. By the female line, through 
a defcent of five generations,, he is fprung from the Pierre- 
points :* one of his anceftors reprefented the borough of 
Retford, in the reign of Charles I. f and a younger branch 
.of his houfe has reprefented the county of Northampton 
in feveral parliaments. There are, perhaps^ fome to 
-whom thefe circumftances may moft recommend him, 
but his proper merit is in himfelf. He is mild in his 
manners ; of a temper warm, but governed ; ardent and 
fleady in his afFedions; elevated in his fentiments; dar- 
ing and indefatigable j pofleffed of all that is eflential in 
politenefs, yet negligent of frivolous forms and falhions, 
with a ftrong fenfe of moral and religious obligation, as 
appears in all his writings. 

An 

• which gave hhn rclationihip by blood to the late Duke of Kingftoh 
aod the prefent Duke of Portland. 

f An anceftor of the Major's, as may be feen in Clarendon, was alfo 
comptroller of the navy, and commanded, at one time, a fquadron of the 
King's ihips; and Sir Hugh Cartwright, another of them, had4>een fo 
ftrenuous a fupporter of the royal caufe, that he was obliged, on the ele- 
vation of Cromwell, to retire to Antwerp. 

The Major himfelf is a younger brother of the gentleman who fpcnt 
fo many years in Labrador, and publiflied a Journal, in three quarto vo- 
lumes, of the events which there happened to him. He is alfo bmther 
to the Rev. Edmund Cartwright, author of Armine and Elwra, and other 
poems; and who has eftabliihed a high repntation for difcovciYes in me- 
chanics,^ .which are of the greateil utility in manufa&ures* 
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Ah artfoUr iff the pdrfmt of virtuous fame Was the fifft 
ahd win; pilrhaps, he the hft paffion of his foul. This 
has iirijpdied him eter to do iriorethan his duty, but ren- 
dered hittl cardfefs of thot^ tevtratds which he dcfcTved. 
Though he had feryed with the late Duke of York, Lorcf 
Howe, Sit Hugh Pallifer atid Admiral By roil, every one 
of whom have borne tcflimotty to his merit, the rank of 
lieutenant terminated his career of n^al promotidn. 
But his career of generous ami>ition and virtuous adioil 
began with his earlieft youth, aftd will end only with 
his life. 

While but a boy, he left hi^ father's houfe to engage 
in the fervice of the King of Pruffia, whofe heroic deeds 
had Simulated his youthful artibilion. Being overtaken 
by a friend, he was prevailed upoft to return, and divert 
his mind towards the military fervice of his own coun- 
try ; and he fooii after efrtefed into the navy, under Lord 
Howe* White with hisLofAfhip and the Duke of Ydrk^ 
the daringfiefs of h'fs fpirit was iheWn, by hi^ leaping 

1 799- 1 806. -^ P from 

* He embiarlied in 1^58, at the |ge of eighteen, and became a lieute^^ 
nant in 1.76a. He was preferif, in 11758, at the oaf ture of Cherbourg and 
the deftru Aion- of it« naval bafon; and, in 1759, was in the glorious ao 
tion on the French coaft, when Sir Edward Hawke defeated Conflans. 
Lord Howe's (Hip, the Klagnantmc, had a full ihare in that engagement^ 
and concluded her part of it by a Ihaarp contcft with the French Hero, of 
equal force ; both fhips carrying 74 guns. The Hero firuck to her op-* 
ponent. 

When Lord Howe, a few days after that adion, was fefeiied by the 
admiral to command a meditated attack on that part of the French fleet 
which cfcdped mto the river Viliaine, only one lieutenant and two mid- 
ihipmen were taken by his Lordihip out of his own ihip, to attend him 
on that fervice. Mr. Cartwright was one of the latter ; and, it will be 
feen, that he did not afterwards lofe hisLordihip's good opinion. 

It was about this time, that our young feaman reformed the exercife of 
the great guns on (hip-board ; which, until curtailed by him, was as long 
and tirefome as the manual exercife of a foldier ufed to be. Slight as this 
circumflance appears, it may perhaps be considered as an indication of a 
mind early turned to the reforming of badf^ems. 

His improved and concife mode was commnnicated to' his friend Fal- 
coner, who gives v. as an article in his Marine Di^ionary* Here, it may 
not be improper to add, that L.ord Howe, ever attentive to the difdpline 
of his fliip, had all the fcamen inftruAed in the ufe of findl arms, anil 
committed the charge of thik iDlfa*u&ion to Mr. Cartwright and a Mr^ 
Cannon, whofe fole employmeac it wat^ ^ntil the end in view was ac^ 
•ompliihed. 
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from a 74-gun (hip into the fe^f. as theihip was under 
fail, in order to fave the life of a yo,v»ng, gentleman who- 
bad fallen overboard. And he afterwards,, while a mid- 
(hipman^ made a propofal to Lord Howe, to undertake 
the burning of fome French men of war, which his Lord'^ 
fhip was then blocking up in a harbour;* but Lord Howe 
thought the attempt too hazardous. 

Under Sir Hugh Pallifer and Admiral Byron, at New- 
foundland, he diftinguifhed himfelf for five years fuccef- 
fively, by his able and upright adminiftration of ju{lice> 
in the extenfive didriSs committed to his jurifdidion ^ 
by fupplying the defeds of the laws> in cafes of difficul- 
ty^ with judgment,, addrefs, and firmnefs; and in being^^ 
the propofer of feveraU reformations. He will alfo be 
remembered in that ifland, fo long, as it ihall remain in 
Englifli hands, as the difcoverer of the country to the 
very centre of the ifland, to which he penetrated through 
unexplored woods and the fettlements of hoftile favages„. 
with the view,.amongil other generous purpofes, of ren- 
dering them friendsi and affording them the means of be- 
comi n g Chriftians. t 

In 1 771, he wlis obliged- toqttit his fhip for the reco* 
very of his healthy which had greatly fuffered, and, for 
two or three years, had been conftantly declining. But 
ficknefs could not reprefs the aftivity of a mind devoted 
to the public, nor could the allurenrients of fociety wean 
hihi from this ftrong attachment. He very foon wrote a 
free and manly pamphlet, on the Rights and Intereflrs of 
the Adventurers in the Newfoundland Fifliery, againft 
the Neglefts of the Legiflature, and the Oppreflions of 

Governors, 

* The river Charcnte, below Rochfbrt. 

f On this occafion, he penetrated to, aod difcovered, • a lake, which 
proTed to be the capacious fourcc of the river Exploits, emptying itfelf 
into a bay of the fame name, on the eaft coaft, in latitude 49° 3c/. This- 
lake, but without any name, was delineated on a chart of the ifland, pnb- 
lffb«ii.by Jeffriet, geographer to the King, in 177/. 
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Governors,* which he prefented to the fccretary. of ftatCi : 
He drew up, alfo, a plan for a perpetual fupply of^Eng- 
lifli oak* to the navy, for cultivating the royal forefls^ 
and other great advantages to the nation, which. raefe. 
with the higheft approbation ; and which he laid before: 
the miniflers, but without receiving even an anfwer t0 : 
his many applications upon the fubjed. They dole, 'mr 
deed, a part of it, which ailfwercd their own purpofes, 
but by no meant fecured thofe benefits to the public, 
which were the author's objeS; and, with regard to the; 
whole of the plan, the beft idea that can be conveyed: 
of it will be in the words of a friend t of 'the Mioifter^ . 
to whom it was (hewn, who candidly remarked, ** Wc 
are not honeft enough for fuch plans as thefe.'* 

In 1774, he could no longer fupprefs his feelings for 
the fufferings of America, and the fatal confequence to 
his own country^ which he forefaw from the arbitrary 
principles ind rafh conduft of the minifters; and he then 
wrote his (irft Treatife on Politics, a treatife^ that was 
then neglected, as full of falfe prognoftics and chimerical 
propofalsi But time has ihewn, that it Was prophetic, 
and containing inflru3ions of the foundeft policy. This 
was foUq^ed, from time to time, by other publications, 
in all of which he (hews a true knowledge of ourconfti- 
tuuon, an ardent love of liberty, and a contempt of pri- 
vate interefl and peribnal danger, when in competition 
with the public good. 

He was early diftinguiflied, and decided his (itnefs for 
a feat in parliament, by his " Vindication of the Legif- 
lative Rights of the Commonalty," in which he traces, 
with precifion, the dcclenfion of our parliament, from its 
ancient purity and excellence, to its prefent corrupt ftate, 

P 2 refutes 

* Tliis little woA wasMtever printed, having been intended only as 
advice to, and expoftulation with, the Minifter, who prefided over the 
department which bad the fuperintendance of the filhery. 

f Dodor Douglas, now Inihop of Saliibury. See Letter tflt the "QvSul . 
•f NewcafUc. Appendix. ' t 
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refiites sdl the^argumedts in fiivour of the rotten fyffen», 
ar^ dearly points out the means of reformation. Befide» 
addt«iGiig:this work to the public, and prefenting it to the 
Kfogy he ufed every other effort, in the power of a private 
perfeir, to wards, fetting on foot the propofed reformation, 
from: a fall conyidion that nothing lefs could fave his 
cenmtfy. .... 

' The town of Nottingham (hewed their gratitude to the 
author of fo valuable a ^ft, and had the honour of being 
the ifrft wiio wimed to fend him as their reprefentative to 
paFyaftiem. 

• F^fior to Mr; G/s firft voyage to Newfoundland, he 
commanded a cutter ftationed on the coaft of Dorfetfhire, 
when, going into Plymouth for provifions and fome trifling 
articles of refitmient, he had an opportunity of witnefling 
a' mode of making out public accounts, which may well 
caufc fueh accounts to be viewed with diftruft, until a 
radical reform (hall have obtained, for the nation, ftewards 
who will' (if t them to the bottom, and make examples of 
thofe who abuie the truils repofed in them. An account 
of the application of the moneys remitted to the dock-yard: 
was drawn up to be laid before thi0 Houft ofCommons^ in 
which every Ihip, and other objeft of expenfcj^ was fet 
forth in the firft column, and other columns were appro- 
priated to building, re-building, repairs, refitnient, &c. &g. 
and then came a column, (hewing the total expenfe. 
Mr. C. from a natural curiofity refpe6ling his own veflTel, 
the Sherbourn, was deftrous of feeing what had been the 
expenfe incurred on her; but, as he knew it could not 
■ exceed 30/. or 35/. he rather expefted it would have been 
included in the general article offmaJl crafty than to have 
been particularly fpeeified in a national account, which 
he did not fuppofe would defcend to fuch minutige. 

In the proper column, however, he found the Skerbourn, 
when, looking forward io the column oiiotaUy he faw, to his 
aftWi(hmenl,a,cha/ge of Laoo^* He took the earliefi oppor- 
tunity 
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^nity of perfoQsiUy cooMnunicating the fa& to a Lpnd of 
the Admiralty, who had ^Ifo a feat m the Houfe of Com- 
.mons ; but he never heard that the mode of dating fi^ch 
Recounts was correded. 

On his return from Newfoundland^ at.the clofe.of the 
year 1770, he was invited by his original commander. 
Lord Howe, then appointed to commence a new war with 
Spain, relative to Falkland's Iflands, to. become /pne of 
his lieutenants in the Queen, a-fliip <x( 90 guns, which 
invitation was glacfly accept^. 

The difpute with Spain, ho^»«vcr, being adjufted, the 
admiral's 6ag being (Insck, and the Qjieen made & guard- 
^p at Spithead, the contraft between the dronifli fervice 
which enfued, and the adivity in which our lieutenant 
bad moved for the thirteen years he had then been in the 
navy, was fuch as to be very ill reli(hed by a n;iind like 
his ; wherefore, he took an early opportunity of retiring 
to recruit his health ; and that circumftance feems to have 
decided the future complei^ion of his life. 

In this retirement from fiaval adivity, in executing 
abroad the will of the ftate, he had leifure for contem- 
plating the principles and policy by which the (late itfelf 
regulJled its condud. The feeds of American feparatlon 
were now fown ; the Stamp-A^i had been long pafled and 
repealed ; but th& Declaratory AB having laid a new foun- 
•dation for pppreilion, the fojly and injufliice of the govern-^ 
ment foon gave frefli caufe of difcontent to the colonies. 
Attending to the^progrefs of tlie difpute, Mr, Cartwright 
formed his opinions ; and, when matters ripened into a 
dangerous crifis, feeling with warmth the interefts of 
truth and juftice, and anxious for the honour and profpe- 
rity of his country,, he became in reguiar form an author. 
His firft cflays were a feries of letters in tjie fpring df 
1774, he publiftied in a neyvfpaper: in January, 1775, 
he made additions, and then publiflied the whole as a 
pimphkt, entitkd, " American Ind*penience^ the Ihterejl 
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and Glory cf Great Britain,^* Forefceing the iffue of the 
tyrannical conduS of his country, unlefs timely correft- 
ed, as well as the found policy of guarding againft future 
difpute§, he propofed to declare America independent of 
farliamenti and ^m to form with her the clofcft con- 
nexion, founded on their natural relationfhip and common 
Intereft ; his Majefty dill remaining king of each date, 
fhe dates to be feparate, and Great Britain to be the 
umpire of their difputes, the guarantee of their feparate 
indepenflence one of another, and the guardian pf the 
whole; receiving, at tfae fame time, from each, fuch a 
fpecified monopoly of certain branches of her trade, or 
fuch an annual fum of money, as fliould be agreed on, for 
naval proteSion of her territory and her commerce. 
•/■ It is remarkable, that, in June of the fame year, a 
committee of the American Congrefs drew up a paper, in 
which it 15 faid, ** And we hereby declare, that, on a rcr 
conciliation with Britain, we (hall not only continue to 
grant aids in time of war ^ as afprefaid, but whenever (he 
fhali think lit to abolifli her monopoly, and give us the 
fame privileges of trade as Scotland received at the union, 
and allow us a free commerce with all the reft of the world ; 
we will willingly agree (and we doubt not it will Bb rati- 
fied by our conftituents) to give and pay into the Siniing- 
Fund one hundred thoufand pounds Jlerling per ann, for the 
term pf one hundred years ; which, duly, faithfully, and 
inviolably, applied to that purpofe, is dcmonftrably more 
than fufficient to extinguiih all her prefent national debt, 
fmce it will not amount, at legal Britifli intereft, to qfiorc 
than 230,000,000/. 

** But, if Britain does not think fit to accept this pro- 
pofitiop, we, in order to remove her groundlefs jealoufies, 
that we aifn ^t independence, and an abolition of the 
Navigation-/VS, (which hath, in truth, never been our 
intention,) aqd to avoid Jill fiiturc /difputes about the 

right 
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jrlght of (nakiog that, and other ads, for regulating our 
icommerce, do hereby declare ourfelves ready and willing 
to enter into sl crvenant with Britain^ that (he (hail fully 
^poflefsy enjoy, and exercife, that right fbr a hmldred 
years to come^ the fame h^ing p^afd^ ufed for thexom- 
-raon benefit."* 

. That counfels-of a very different Gs^ft. from t^iofe of 
Mr. Cartwright were adopted by his Majefty and his fni- 
nifters, this country has had fufficient caufe to lament ; 
nor is it uninflrudiye to obferve, that, at the period al- ^ 
luded to, no one member pf the then numerous and pow* 
erful Oppofition in parliament, ^coqld elevate his mind to 
the magnanimity of ^proving and recommending Ame- 
rican independence ; nay, they agreed with minifters in 
treating fuch notions as marks of difaffedioi) ; and Mr* 
Burke, afterwards, made it his boaft, that, if there were 
^one member of the Houfe a greater champion than the 
reft for the fupremacy of parliament, it was himfelf ; a 
.boafl: as devoid of conftitutional principle, as of that wif- 
dom which ought to dt(lingui(h a ftatefman I 

The plan fuggefted by Mr* Cartwfight, which has 
been already ohferved, was, in the political fenfe of the 
wofld, a UNION between Britain and America, under 
one and the (aqoe .crown, but feparate and independent 
4egi{latures ; land, by. the laft of his publications, itap- 
4)ears, he does not approve of any other kind of union with 
Jrexand. Prefident Laurens, on his releafe from the 
Tower, having been afked his opinion of Mr, Cartwright's 
^ropofaU nude a reply to thiseffeft: — he.obferved, that, 
rfor the peace and happinefs of mankind, it was probably 
better the union did not take place, fince it would have 
^Iven the united countries a^diegree of (Irength, that would 
[Jiave made them formidable to the whole world. 

With 

* Fnuiklin't Political, MifceUaneom, aad j^ilofophical Ptcce% 
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With regard to the above*memioned paper, drawn up 
Ml the American committee, it is wefl known, that it 
never appeared ori the minutes of Congrefs, ^* a ievere aft, 
which arrived about that time, having deternuned them 
not to give the fnm propofed in it.*^ 

In Augufl, 1775, Mr. Cartwright received hta com- 
thiitibn' as Major of the Nottinghamflitre militta, then 
raifcd for the firft time fince the paffing of the Militia- 
Aft, in 1757. 

It was in this year, 1775, that the American fwerd 
of refift€mc$ firft drew Briti(h bk)od ; and that the Major 
publifhed " a Letter to Edmund Burke, Efq. controvert- 
ing the Principles of American Government, laid down 
in his Speech of April 19, i 774.'* 

Early in the fpring of the year 1776, Mr. Cartwright 
received a new invitation from Lord Howe, to accompany 
him on fervice. To a lieutenant on half-pay, who had 
** a partiality for a naval life," and who felt to his Lord- 
fh'rp a ftrong attachment, from a reverence of his charac- 
ter as a man, an admiration of his talents and conduft as 
a commander, and a grateful affeftion to his ;perfon as 
hii profeffional preceptor and the friend of his fortunes, — 
fuch an invitation could not but |)e moft alluring, ffcere 
wasi in cflFeft, included in it a tender of rank, pf com- 
mand, and probably of wealth ; but the lieutenant had 
read, he had reafoned, and he had written, on the 
American difpute. He (hed tears, but he preferved his 
principles ;* and, although Lord Howe exprefled his full 
perfuafion, that he fhould be able, by his powers of ne- 
gotiating as commiffioner, to accommodate the fubfifting 
differences, without having recourfe to arms ; the lieu- 
tenant feems to }iave formed a more folid judgment than 

the 



* In confeqncDce of this rcfufal, to draw bis fword againft the caiife 
of Uherty, >fre:6&d Hbbt lKL4H4<«nU7 forcgck aU thofe fpleddid advtotages, 
which would moft evidently have attended his fendces, and which were 
adually obtained by th( officer tyho fupplied his place. 
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the comfiiiffioner ; and, at iiH eveme, pfcvited iic vais iof 
capable of hazafding the pofiibility ef the idileroma he 
muft have heetk in^, fhould arms be ukimaljely reforted 
to.* 

In i777j tbe Major ptfUiflied "a Letter to •the Earl 
of Abingdon/' expoftulatuig wnh his Lordfhip on ce0taia 
conftittttional points^ on which bs judged his Locdflup to 
have erred. The writer of thefe memoirs is not in pof- 
feffion of that letter, but ilie noWe Earl, he recolleSs, 
(poke of it as the controverfy of a gentleman. 

On the 2d of Aprrl, as the Major informs us,t he pre- 
fented to the King, at his levee, ** Propofats for recover- 
ing America, and faving Great Britain ;" and he again 
wged upon his Majefty, about the end of iWt year, an 
attention to his propofal, in another paper which he them 
prefcnted. The reader will not cxpcS to hear, that the 
advice of one, who had vindicated AnMrican refinance, 
obtained him a feat in the Pi ivy •Council; although it 
will fcarcely admit of a doubt, that, had hW advice been 
followed, his Majefty would now have been king of all 
Ei^lifh America; 

The writer, having been favoured with a copy of the 
above mentioned paper, has thought it nnerited a place in 
thefe memoirs. It is as follows : 
" May it pleafe your Majefty, 

** That a loyal fubjed be permitted to remind your 
Majefty of the •*Propofals*for recovering America, and 
faving Great Britain,** which your Majefty was gracioufly 
pleafed to receive at his hands, on the 2d day of April 
laft. : 

"Experience, fince that period of time, hath fpoken 
very forcibly in fupport of fuch mcafures as were therein 
recommended; it will continue, it muft continue, to fpeak 

the 
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the fame language ; becaufc- ihe principles had their foun- 
dation in nature, reditude, and lawful policy, contrary to 
thofe of iniquity and felf-contradtdion, upon which a cor- 
rupt fyftem of government hath been adhered to, and to 
thofe alfo, of a flate-expediency, and an unwarrantable 
fpirit of domination, upon which your fervants, and even 
parliament, have betrayed your Majefty into an unjuft 
and ruinous war. 

** The wiar hath been alrogether unjuft, becaufe the 
idea of the colonies having been fubjed to the authority 
of parliament, while, in truth, they only owed allegiance 
to your Majelly, was founded in error, and was, in fad, 
incompatible with the Brittfli conftitution ; as hath long 
iince been demonflrated in the writings of feveral private 
meny one at which number was the writer of thefe lines, 
who, certainly, woukl sot dare to approach your Majefty 
with a dired denial of the juft rights of parliament. 

^^ He dares, ^wever« to deny^ and thinks it his duty 
to remonftrale againft, any unconftitutional authority 
whatfoever, which» :in exericifing its ufurped powers, in 
a way that, however well intended, muft, according to 
his appreheniion, inevktably caufe his Sovereign's reign to 
be calamitous and inglorious, and threatens to involve hi? 
country in a total ruiiu Humbly ijubmitted by/' $£C. 
1 7 Dee* 1 7 77, 

What different obj^fts carry differeBt men to courts! 
Although lx>rd North was eltremely »verfe in his own 
private judgment to the American war, he was too good 
a courtier to intrude difagreeabl^ fentiments upon his So- 
vereign, and too much the humble fervant of his mafter, 
to iofe his place for his opinions. Nay, he is faid to 
have carried his complallance fo far, as to have been par- 
ticularly fedulous in having interviews with all officers 00 
their return from America ; and in either inviting or for- 
bidding them to appear at court, according as their opi- 

. Ili0Q3 
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iiions were favourable or unfavourable to the hope of te- 
ducia^ the colonies to unconditional fubjeSion. 

What is it about the fupreme executive magiftrate of - 
a Rate, that produces fuch fycophancy in the ftatefmcin of 
an empire? Can it be^ any thing but the degree of his 
power ? Roman emperors, we know, had their temples 
and their altars, and were worfliipped as very gods. Even 
Turkifli fovereigns, who can take off heads at pleafure, 
have the lowed proftrations from their flavifli minifters ; 
Jbut the-ijtuation of a limited prince of a free people, if all 
were found, ought not to infpirc his counfellors with a 
fcrvility that is treachery to the people. 

Early in the fpring of the fame year. Major C. had 
publiftied, " Take your Choice, , &c." and, again in 
July, a fecond edition, under the title of ** "ITie I-.egif- 
lative Rights of the Commonalty Vindicated ; or. Take 
your Choice, &c'. ;** the work which the writer of the 
'* Sketch^* wiihed were in the hands of every Englifliman. 

In 177^, the militia being then embodied, the Major 
was with his regiment at Hull, where it feems that his af •. 
fiduities drew from the general of the diftrift. Earl Percy, 
now Duke of Northumberland j an honourable mark of 
approbation.* It was, while forming the corps at this 
place, that the Major, by defire of the colonel, drew 
up ftanding orders and inftruSions, which were printed 
of a pocket-fize, and diftributed to all the commiflioned 
and non-commiffioned x)fficers. Some extracts from this 
performance will give a juft idea of this gentleman's no- 
tions of military duty. In the iedion of Inflrudions to 
the Officers, it is faid, 

** At etery proper and convenient opportunity, an officer (hould give 
4ue praife to thofe that, keep themfeives clean, and are careful to make a 
^Idler-like appearance, and to do their duty with checrfolncfs ; ufiog his 

bcft 
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beft endeavours tainipire tbem with that pride in jloing well, which makes 
the foldier*8 duty a pleafure ; as well as with that no lefs defirable priJe 
in their corps, which interefts every foldier in the credit and honour of his 
regisaent. Theie effefisare only to be brought about by an exa& difcipline, 
regulated by jaftlce, and tempered with humanity , refped, and poUtenefs, 
io that the gentleman and the peaJfant, the colonel and the private centi- 
nel, may truly be brothtr foldiers. Love andrefped, mixed with awe, are 
the fentiments in the minds of the foldiers towards their officers, that unite 
their intcrefts and their wiihes; and, without this union, no regimental 
pride can take place, no regimental reputation be acquired. When moved 
to difpLeafure, an officer is particularly to avoid all oaths, or imgentleman- 
like or infulting expreffions, to thofe who mifbehave ; but to reprimand 
them in fach terms, as ihew he feels for the difgrace they bring upon them- 
felves, and is concerned, that they oblige him to refort to the har£[i powers 
of his fuperior flation ; and fo, in Ihort, as to excite ^om^ andyorrow, but 
not ang^ff in the breaftsof the offenders ; by which means be will perferve 
the dignity of the officer, and his feverities will produce their due effeA ; 
and, finally, he is both by example and authority to quicken the men*s at- 
tention to every word of command, and to inculcate, above all ^ings, the 
^reat duty of steadiness. 

f* Either upon the parade, or in the field, an officer will more effisdually 
recall the attention and (leadinefs of a forgetful foldier, by a quick and re- 
primanding eye, or a filent token of obfervation, than by vociferation or 
abufe ; for, the latter difguft and provoke more than they awe ; befides, 
that they are in themfelves breaches of good difcipline, and very difrefped- 
ful to the commanding officer, and indeed to eVery officer prefent ; while, 
on the contrary, the former is an inflrucSiive example, to the itregular fol- 
diers, of that filent attention and anxious care for the prefervation of order, 
which ought ftridly to be obfervcd, by every officer and foWier, to the laft 
moment that they are npon the parade or under arms ; when nothing ought 
to be feen but perfed uniformity, accompanied by immovable fteadinefs, 
or quick, exadl, and graceful movements; and nothing heard, but tl^ pro- 
per found of thofe movements, befides the ftrokes of the drum, the notes of 
mu0c,.and the voice of the commanding officer. 

** Upon all duties of command, or of truft and confidence, fuch as deuch- 
nients, guards, faperintendance of drills, vifiting ofbofpitals. of quarters, 
&c. &c; wherein officers aft not immediately under the eye of a fuperior, 
it ihould be a moft facred point of honour ,with them, not to omit the 
fmallel^ title of any fuch duties, nor to do them in a carelefs or unmilitary 
manner; for, tht}ugh their negle^ may not come to the knowledge of the 
conunanding officer, yet they cannot . be uMkhtr9un to the foldiers ^ which is far 
worfe. And, even-upon d|)ties the. p»p(t, trifling, they^uglu always to 
piqpe tlicmfelves upon fetting examples to the foldiers ^ of obedience, punc- 
tuality, and unremitting attention. No men upon earth, will fail to make ' 
good foldiers under fuch officers; and fuch examples, far more than the 

^arq 
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care Of kbitars of the trianxng-^oiRceri; will form- a reguttient to Order «nd 
difciplme, and mfure its anfweriii^the wiihes of btir coontfy in die day of 
batticrf 

** Thefe, no doubt, are motives fufficiendy ilrong ; bot, to men of prin- 
ciple tnd of feeling, there is, perhaps, a motive ftiU mdnf^nrgenr with 
them, to let their own conduft'on all occafions be proper ''ek&itiples to their 
nien : the private foldier never Jits in Judgment upon his officer, but the 
officer frequently judges, and condemns and puniflies, the foldier ; and the 
courts-martial in which he officiates are, in a free country, judic^ur^s of 
a very harlh nature: How can a bacchanalian offlter p^S (etittnct up6n a 
drunken foldier? How can the inattentive punilh the ncgUgeiht ? or the " 
diforderly confign to the halberts the difobedient ? without" being guilty 
of the groiTeft infolence, ** infolence of office," without filling the minds of 
the fufferers liCith all the indignation and hatred which tyranny ever in- 
fpires, and without fubvcrting the beft part of the foundations of difdpUne. 
To govern, through the medium of fear alone, is mean sUbji hiteM; as far 
as it may be n^ceifary, it is always to be lamented; and tod* much painft 
cannot be ufed to fublUtute, in its room, the nobler^rinciple of emulatibn** 

The introduftion to what refpefU the priv^e foldiera < 
runs thus : 

** A balloted niilttiapfoldier, in a free nation, is one who, by a wiie and 
equitable law, is under an obligation to a& as a military repreftfitative of 
his pariffi, and to bear aftna fop defence of his country. By ferviog faith- 
fully in that capacity for three years, he may then remain peaceably at 
home the reft of his life, under the prote<ftion of thoie whofe lot it ihall. 
then be to appear in the fame honourable charadler. 

" A militia^fubftitute is he, who, by his own voluntary ad, takes it 
upon himielf to bear arms as the military reprefenta^ve of fome one 
pariffi ; and, by always remembering the honourable nature of the cha- 
rader he affomes, he ought to pride himfelf in fupperting it like a man 
and a foldier. 

** The great end of arming a militia is to defend the nation againil 
foreign attacks, without expofing it, at the fame time, to that danger to 
liberty, which is. joftly to be apprehended from all other military eflabliih- 
ments ; a militia-man is, therefore, the mod honourable of all foldiers. 

" U wais with a defign to imprefs continually the£e ideas, upon ouc 
minds, that the device and motto, which are worirupon the button, and 
borne in the colours, of the regiment were chofcn. The iooi is ao emblem 
of lawy and the caf^oS iiberty ; fo>that the device reprefents liberty fuppwUd 
by laivy anddefemdwdby the eirms of the mUitiai The motto in Englifll would 
run thus ; — '** For our lavts and liberties.** Such a ftandard, no Eoglifh- 
man can quit but with his life. Of a fimilar nature is the defign which 
adtms the cla(p4 of Urn officers fword-belts. 
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'* It is meant to mtimatc, that, fo long at the militk (hall haTC virto^ 
aod coura^ to defend the religious aad dvU rights of their country, they 
will be blefled with the protedion of Divine Providence, and enjoy the 
glorious reward oijrtedom, 

" This, then»,being the great caufe in which we are engaged, every mam 
amoogft os^ Wh9 wants not the generous fpifit of an Englifliman, will de- 
light in his duty, and cheerfully contribute to fupport an eiad difcipline ; 
becaufe it is impoifible to do fervice to our country, or credit to ouifelves, 
without it. 

•* In order, therefore, to render this talk as eafy as po&We to the willing, 
and to prevent the ^ndeferving (if fuch (hould get amongft us) from injuring, 
and mortifying their fellow-foldicrs, by bringing the regiment into dif- 
grace for want of deanlinefs, or ikiU, knowledge^ fteadinefs, or integrity ; 
thefe explanations 4u:e given, and (landing orders and inftru<ftions are efta- 
bliihed, from Vfhich none can be allowed to depart or to deviate. 

** But, before the feparate articles are treated of, it may not be improper . 
to defcribe, in a lv9^ words, what a foldier ought to be. 

'* A foldier (hould bf vigorous and brave, and particularly proud of 
his perfonal deanlinefs and military appearance ; he ihould be temperatr^ 
regular, frugal, and provident ; he (hould be flcilhd and ready in all part9 
of his excrcife and manoeuvres ; ftridl in the performance of every duty 
and every movement, whether obferved by his ofiker or not j and (hew 
the fame cheerful obedience to his corporal as his coionel. When polled 
as a centinel, he ihould be vigilant, careful, and determined ; his lifir 
ihinild be lefs valued than the defence of his colours, or the prefervattod 
of his honour ; and, as the grand fecret and ornament of a foldier in the 
field, he (hould diftinguffh himfelf by conftant attention, and an im- 
movable (leadinefs. To fudi a ibldier^ every worthy officer will be » 
friend and a father. 

" The firft determination of a militia-man fhould be, to put on a 
foIdier*s cbaraSitr With his apparel i and, fmce all his duties may be done 
with care and pleafure, he (hould fcorn the thought of ever fubje&ing 
himfelf to compuluon or difgrace» What a difference ! Tormiibehave, 
and to be treated like a bafe (laVe, tornsented by the (lings of remorfe, 
(hame, and fear ; or, to a^ as becomes the defender of his country's li-' 
betty, and to enjoy the grand privilege of freedom,— that of Untnf^ vfith^ 
mutftar of any man, 

** What a good foldier ihould be, has bee» jufl now knd down ; but 
let it be remembered, that, for making a good fildier, the bell fbundation 
is being a good mam, A good man may always be relied upon; but, upon 
a bad man, there can be no dependence. When a foldier (hall be » 
mere machine, like his firelock, then a bad man may make a good foldier, 
bat not till the».*' 
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The introduSory obfervations on giving inftruSions 
for a march are as follow : • 

** This is the tune for the^ officer and the non-commiffion officer to 
fliew his attention and regard for order and regularity ; — this is the time 
for the foldier to give proof of Ais discipline. 

** There is no part of duty; during a campaign, of more impertancr 
than d march. Towns are takei», armies arc defeated, and provinces won,, 
by a march ! There is,, perhaps, no flandard of merit between regiment 
and regiment ia much to be depended upon, as the mode in which they 
refpedtively perform a mair6. It is, therefore, incumbent upon a regit* 
ment, as it values its honour, -to take all opportunities of conducing it» 
renv>val, from one quarter to another, with -every form and precaution of 
a march through an enemy^s country. 

" Diforder upon a march is not only grofsly fcandalous, but it retard» 
and harafies the troops. It totally deprives them of that consmon principle 
of animation which they poflefs, while they inove in one body, infpiredby 
one foul : it is attended with eafy furprife, and fure defeats 

" Order, on the contrary, commands refped, gives pcrfe A fecurity' let 
an enemy appear when and where he will, occallons celerity, and cafes the 
troops, by bringing them fo much fooner to their defiined place of reft and 
refreihihent. 

** When a regiment coniiders a march as a field-day's exercife, never 
letting a rank or file be undrefled, moving with a meafured ftep, pufhing 
forward with vigour and fpirit, no man fiirring out of his place, except 
at the regular halts, calculating to a minute its arrival at its deftination, 
and there making its entrance with the fame filent attention and fteadineft 
as is fiiewn before a reviewing general, then that regiment may be pro- 
nounced to be equal to any undertaking, and fit for any enterprife. 

" From the circumftances of long ftages, bad roads, foul weather, 
heat of the fun, &c. marches will fometimes be fatiguing : but what 
then ! an Engliih foldier fcorns as much to be out of humour or ont of 
fpirits at a necclTary fatigue, as to want courage on the appearance of 
danger. The forry wretch, who can flink away from his comrades, or 
the dead-hearted looby, who groans and grumbles at an unavoidable 
fatigue, dcferves to be kicked out of the ranks, and left in a ditch ; and 
ought fo to be treated, were it not for difgracing a regiment, by ftrewing 
the road with ftragglers. A foldiet is deftiried to frequent hardfliips ; but 
thence arifes one of the glories of hif» character. Let him bear them like 
a man, and from his own brcaft he will have more than a recompenfc. 
He whofe fpirit will not bear him like a man through the common fuffer- 
ings of a foldier, let him tarry at home and rock the cradle !" 

While at Hull, Major Q. (as commanding of^cer of 
the regiment) received a threatening letter, in the ufual 

ftyl;: 
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ftyle oftKere epiftles. An imaginary Mm of the fbldier^ 

was the alleged motive ; and the Major was threatened 

to be " rippedopen," and have hfi ** brains blown oilt," 

&CC. An officer was with the Major when he opened and 

read the letter ; but» with hie ufual conipofurey he piit 

it in hts pocket without fpeatertg of itt content** The 

extreme danger to the writers Of fuch lettfers puttirtg 

them proportionally on their guard, rare indeed have 

been the inftances in which the ofi^nder has been deteSed ;- 

but, the penetration of Major G. lea^fing^hfkn to prt)bftWe 

grounds of fufpicion againft four foldiers, as coficefhed in 

this bufmefs, he fent them from tiie parade, each under 

charge of a fcrgeant, toAfFerem <fuarter«. By feparate 

examinations, he foon cdme at the rrufh, frndhig their 

landlord was the writer of the letter, which was cbn- 

fkmcd by a copy found upon him, as well jfs a feal which 

perfedly tallied with the wax, by which the letter had 

been cfofed. Denial and doubt being equally intpoflSble, 

and the otfence not bailable, the offender was commit'fed 

to priibn, and the Major boimd to profecute. The ex- 

afmnatTOtl of each foldier, having commeflced by reading 

to Mrti the letter the Major had- received, and with a 

promife of pardon on fpeaking the truth, all the foldiers 

were diimiSed with a leAu-re on the efcapethey had had, 

and fome whoteibme advice ; and, as Major C. perfuadted 

himfetf the aSual writer meafit only to intimidiat^, and 

not to execute the threats he had ufed, he afterwards 

retained a counfel toinftru^ him how to fail in bis proofs; 

w4itch, under a humane judge, who foon perceived the 

objed of the profecutor, and agreed in opitiion witlr 

him on the merits of the cafe, was not found difficult. 

In I 779, the regiment marched from Hull to Portf- 
mouth, and enca4Tiped on South ^Sea Common. While 
there, it witnefled the retreat of the Bririih fleet into 
port before the combined fleets of France and vSpain. 
Prior to this mortifyir^g fight, and when the enemy lay 
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«oBF Plymouth, while the Britifli fleet was to the weft- 
"wardi ^eat apprehenfions were entertained of an attempt^ 
*on the part of the enemy, to^nter'Spithead. On thU 
<x:ca(son. Major C. feeling the benefit of liis naval 
knowledge, and having obtained permiflion of General 
.Monkten, reconnoitred the two entrances Into Spithead ; 
and, on the fjpur of.the occaTion, H^cetched a plan of de- 
fence, in which were^combined military and naval opera- 
tions. Both the Duke of Richmond, who has beftowed 
much attention on the fubjed of fortification, and that 
.able engineer. Colonel Debbieg, have borne their tefti- 
tnony to the merit of this plan, whatever it was ; biit 
we prefume it was never communicated to any but thofe 
««ntrufted by the flate with fucb docaments. 

In a letter to M^or C the Duke fays, " I am muA 
.obliged to you for the very ingenious and noble plan you 
have fent ipe for tlie defence of Portfmouth ; which^ for 
the moil part, as well as your reafoning on the fubjed, 
entirely co-incide with my ideas. Portfmouth as well as 
Plymouth will be bed defended by,*' &c.* 

Early in the year 1780, Major C. was the original 
^mover of a general meeting in fhe county of Nottingham 
for a redrefs of ' grievances ^ in Which attempt he met 
lyfxth the' greatefl difcouragenaent from a perfon of very 
high rank whom be confultedj with prognofiics of defeat 
€rom the great influence of government, and the fupppfod 
want of ^public fpirit ; but, entertaining a beuer opinion 
of> the people, and pei^vering with his ufual fteadinefs, 
he found aflbciates amongft the gentlemen of the county. 
A meeting was called, ^nd very -crowdjedly attended ; 
and, with the excerption only of a fingle nega^ve, a pe- 
tition to parliament .^nd a committee of correfpondence 
were voted. From this committee, at which prefided 
the Duke of Portland, his brother Lord Edward Beiilick 
(then member 'for the county) was afterwards delegated 

1 799-1600. Q^ to 

• letter to the Dfike of Newcdftb, p. 38, ^f(kgs% ^roSfeok VM|^>te. 
jfUo was not chcfl a^ Oft will afpen:* 
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to aiSift at the conventioo of deputies from the petitions 
ing counties, cities, and towns, in attempting to obtain a 
reform in the reptefentation Of the people in parliament.* 
The writer of tliefe memoirs beTieves it was in tlic 
fpring' of the fame year that Major C. after months of ex- 
ertion, effeded, with the afliflance of Mr.'Capel Lofft 
and Dr. John Jebb, the formation of the Society for Con- 

Jiitutionul Information ; and its £rft ^drefs to the pubh'q 
was pf the Major's compo(ition. 

The fociety foon became numerous, and had amongtl 
its members many diAinguilb^d men, viz. the Dukes of 
Norfolk and Richmond ; the Earls of Derby, Effingham, 
and Selkirk ; Lords Kinnaird, Daer, and Sempill \ Sir 
Cecil Wray, M.P. Sir James NorcliflFe, Sir John Carter, 
Sir Watkin Lewjps, M. P. Alderman Sawbridge, M. P. 
Alderms^n Hayley, M. P. Aldi^rman Croiby, Sir WiUiam 
Plomer, Sir Barnard Turner, M, P, Mr. Horne Todke, 
Alderman Tqwnfend, M.P. Alderman Kirkroan, M. P, 
James Martin, Efq, M. P. William Smith, Efq. M. P. 
Benjamin Vaughan, Efq. M.P. Sir }. Sinclair, M.P, 
R. B/ISheridan, Efq, M.P. the celebrated Sir William' 

Jones, William Plumer, Efq. M.P. R. S. Milns, Ef(^. 
}A. P. William Middleton, Efq. M. P. Sir Jofeph Maw- 

- l)ey, M.P. Jervoif^ C. Jervoife, Efq. M. P. Sir Watt^ 
Horton, Jolhua Grigby, Efq. M.P. General Fitzpatrick, 
M. p. Philip Dehany, Efq. M. P. Thonnas Day, Efq, 
author of Sandfotd and Mefton, Dr. Kentiih| Dr. Tow- 
erS| Df. Edwards, Dr. Melville, Mr. Sergeant Bond, 
Mr. Stratford Canning, (father of pcprge panning, Efq. 
M. P.) Dr. John Jebb, Dr. Price, Dr. BA)ckle(by, Mr. 
Capel Loflft, Mr. Jackfon Bafwis, Mr. Batley, the Rev, 

. phriftopher^Wyvill, and above, two hundred other refr 

pedabte gehtWnien. 

Major 

^ * If the v9riter does no( Ibrg^et, the Marqais of Titchfield, at a iogiklar 
.jferiod, when parliai^ptary relbrmatjon was to be fti^matized asfomething 
Dearly allied to high treafon, and when the Duke had changed fides, too); 
z-ismi pa>^; iaa 6 f cd h delivered in the Houfc of Cosnvoni, to «iQiilpace 
ktsDobk father'iroip'U^e hoftid iiopautiaD pf (lafiog ever unroiffed fueh 
TcfonDUiQti, N • 



Major G. wa» nlfo ambpr of ^ Elf^laratiop of l^if^u, 
'vhich was publi(he4 an4 diftributod by th^ Ibciety. M 
the fame time the Major wai( ^o aftivc loembf r of i\^ 
Weftminfter Committee bf AObeialioQ, and likewUe f 
^telegate from the towQ of Nottingham m ^e ^foreiaid 
^convention of deputies,* over which that virtuous pa(ri9^ 
Mr. Wyvitl, of Yoitfliire» pr^fided with fo iau^ fao« 
^ix>ur to himf(^. 

It was likewlfe in the ffififig of %ht y^r j 7$^ ^)^ 
Major C. puhWhcd " The Po^plj^'^ Barri^ agaiuft ii»^ 
^ue Influence and CorruptioB.Vi 

in July of that year the afofefaid fo^iety jfifl}tifk^ # 
^^ Siitamary" of the trealtfe drawn up \ij thivt pn^pi^jt 
^triot and very learned man Mr. Cap«() Loft* Pr«fi&ed 
to the People's Barrier, we find an Addrefs to ihe P«pu^ 
ties of the petitioning Counties ; andt in the natui^ of Hfi 
appendix, another Addrefs to the Freeholders of Middle- 
sex, the Livery of London, and the Ekfton pf W^A- 
minder. 

The fufflmer of this nOivt year t»he M^jor fpeo^ in 
<amp on Ranmer-Heath, in Surry ;' in the auiun^ 1^ . 
was a fecond time imrited to become a candidate for tiie 
town of Nottingham, where kt would probably have 
then fucceeded in his efedioot hnd it tiQl been hr ope 
'error in judgment x>t the patriotic psarty ; and in ^ 
winter he received in marriage the hand of ^Mifs PltQi- 
wood, the eldeft daughler of Samuel Paihwoodf of 
W^i, in the cotrnty of Lineoln, Efq« This genttemwi 
fepFefeBtcd the elder branch of his fiimiiy; the tw9 
younger branches being reprefented by tiie prefent Sir 
Henry Daft wood and the late Lord Le Derpcncer. Mr«. 
Cartwright's mother wai fole heire(s of f ames^ 9a|eman, 
£fq. of WeU aforefaid, (uncle of thef reitnt Lorid Bate* 
fnan,) and is now a widow. 

* IQ tfik ivprnntnivit. the fidebrttdi/^ W» mi tie Itrv. (koftd 
Walker were nit caUeafuet. "^ 

S The greit L0f4 Candca Mm aT Mi weA W dis bte.lb*MM 
Amith, £ft|. M.P. uidfdiajiiof hhfinflod^ iaWQM^U^V 
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It was before the prorc^ation of parliament, in the 
fummer of this year, that theDuke of Richmond brought 
in his bill for a reform ih the reprefentation, on the prin-» 
ciples laid down in the Major's book^ making very ho- 
nourable mention of the author in his introduSory 
fpeech. 

The circumftance which brought his Grace and the 
Major acquainted is fo much to the credit of both par* 
ties that it deferves to be known. In the Major^s fird 
publication on Reform^ in the year i777» he had expof* 
(ulated with the then Oppofition in terms of earneftnef^ 
and of fome freedom. He had faid, that fuch of them, 
as (hould not pledge themfelves to immediate and unceaf^ 
ing exertions, for effeSing a complete parliamentary rer 
formation, ought to be cpnfidered as no better than fa£lir 
ous demagogues contending for a (hare in the power and 
plunder of their country j and he had ufed other exprcf- 
fions of a fimilar nature. The Duke, who before the 
publication of this work had not been aware of the wide 
breaches in the conftitution it pointed out, and who was 
ftruck by the Major's reafoning with the necefllty of re- 
pairing them, was yet feniibly ftung with feverities of 
language which he thought tinjufily pointed at him as 
well as others. Under thefe impreflions, he put the book 
in his pocket, introduced himfelf to the author, turned 
to the offenfive paflages, and read them with tokens of 
fbuch refentment ; after which, he commented with fe« 
verity on the injuftice and uncharitablenefs of appearing 
to fufpe^ the integrity of men, on a point to which their 
attention bad not before been drawn. The Major pjead* 
fsd the hypothetical nature of the language alluded to, the 
infinite importance of the fubjed, and the warmth of 
his own feelings. Difcourfe enfued ; and, after a con- 
verf^tion pf two or three hours, they parted well enougl^ 
pleafe4 with each other. Although it was not without 
faking time to make' himfelf thoroughly mailer of th? 
fubjed, that' the Diike recciired iponvidion of the truth 

■'■'■. ■'-■• •( 
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trf the principles laid down by Major C. : it is well 
known, both by his bill above-mentioned, and by his ce- 
lebrated letter to Colonel Sharman, that he early adopted 
thofe principles without referve ; and that his own unan- 
fwerable arguments in their fupport gained over to theni 
thoufands of converts. 

In the year 1781, while the convention of deputies 
ftHl fat in London, appeared the Major's letters to thofe 
deputies ; the objeS of this fmall piece being to convey 
correA notions on the nature of reprefentation as the only 
true guide in reforming a reprefentative body, virhich^ 
through decay and corruption, had ceafed to anfwer its 
Ct)n{litutional ends. 

The fummer of this year was fpent in camp at Gos- 
port ; and, about the end of the year, the Major loft 
his father* 

In 1 782, contiiluing his exertions in the caufe, and ap-* 
parently confidering what particular bodies of Englifli* 
men were moil likely to feel the forc6 of his reafonings> 
and ferioufly to exert themfelves for relief, he publifhed 
■** Qive us our Rights; or a Letter to the preferit Elec- 
tors of Middlefex and the Metropolis, (hewing^ &c.'* 
In Auguft, of the fame year, the Major agdn took a 
Kadipg part in promoting a county-meeting in Notting* 
hamuiire, to petition for a reform in the reprefentation of 
the people in parliament ; aifd, as it was the requeft oi 
the gentlemen, fignitig the requisition, that the high (he- 
rlff would confult the moft convenient feafon for that pur- 
pofe, he called a meeting for the 28th of Oftober, when 
a petition was agreed on. 

It Was in this year alfo, the Major, as appears by the 
dates, gave a new edition of the " Declaration of Rights, 
without which ito Eftglifhman can be a free Man, nor the 
Etiglilh Nation a free People,^* to which he. now added a 
forcible appeal to the underftandings of bis countrymen^ 
under this title, '' For the great con(titutional BJgbt and 
Duty, as well as the Wi^i^m vA t\v^ Nue§li^ A ^aRxw^ 
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ARMED for defence of the Piactp the Lawsr and thc^ 
Libtrtiiu of our Country, fee the following Authorities- 
and Arguments^" This piece was not only printed and 
widely circulated, in a plain drcfs, by the Society for 
Cbnfltitutional Info^matioDy but warlikewife publiflied v» 
an ele^nt ftyle for being framed and glazed as an omaj- 
mental piece of furniture y the declaration > having' at 
braad margin of border enriched* with emblems and alle« 
gorles, verfes, and quotations, exprcffive of the contralt 
between liberty and flavery, and iltuftrative of the doc-* 
rrines of the Declaration.— A declaration, of which it 
was faid, by the immortal Sir Willpam Jones, (» 
member of the focisty,) that ** if ought to be written iiv 
letters of gold :" and a declaration over which the equal- 
ly-immortal Chatham, with tokens of deep emotion,ji 
emphatically pronounced thefe words: ** Aye, this is- 
very right."** 

Annon^ft the ot&er ornaments of this copper-plate- 
f rji)l, a buft of the Duke of Richmond is moil coufpieu^^ 
0US4 and, indeed, it is made the principal figure ; and^ 
there are likewife medallions of Jebb, Northcote, Lo£Ft,; 
Sharp, and Cartwri^ht,; as ihofe by whom the do3rines^ 
of the declaration Ijad been mod fuccefsfully inculcated. 

With the commencement of the year 1 783, Major C 
engaged in agriculture ; his elder brother, who had no 
rclifti for fuch an occupation, hawing then transferred t^ 
hiqri the farm in Nottinghamfhire, and all other agricul*- 
t4ira1 concerns of his late father, which he had kept in 
his own hands for one year. 

In 1 784, the Major defended the vinnous caufe of po- 
litical reform, in which he had fo long laboured, againft 
the infidious, but witty, attack of the celebrated Soame 
Jennings, in a* pamphlet entitled (in allufion to a welU 

known 

• The Declaration was pnt into his hands by the kte General Ogle* 
iknt^ wiio, HfMNi a fifit t» Mr. GranTille Sharp^ reported the £aA to 
'^--rC; hut the writer, oi, tb^ft memoirs baltevea it was the firft cdi- 
' c&6X)eda»<i«ii^ths& WaifhcUrn UlAi4.CbaibM^ 
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known work of that gentleman's) '< Internal Evidence ; 
or an Inquiry how far Truth and the Chrtftian Religion 
have been confulted by the Author of Tkmgbtson a Pm^ 
Uam^ntary Reform^ 

In March, 17^5' Major C4 was bnoe mbre princi- 
pally inftrumental in aflembling the county of Notting* 
bam in the great caufe next his hearts On that occafion^ 
he pubiiflied, in a provincial newfpaper and in hand-biUsy 
an addrefs under ihe title of " A Nottinghamfliire Farmer 
to his Brother-Freeholders; or a Call to the County* 
Meeting to be holden at Newark, to confider the Pro-^ 
priety of petitioning the Houfe of Commons to reform 
the prefcnt unconftitutional Reprefentation of the Peo^ 
pie in that Houfe, and to (horten the Duration of Par^ 
liaments." _ 

Whether from this period the Major relaxed from hit 
accuftomed labours, in cpnfequence of a delufive profpe<»> 
rity having indifpofed the nation to exertion for recover- 
ing its juil liberties, or whether he remained filent from 
-a reliance on the integrity of Mr. Pitt, and a belief that 
that minifter would embrace a convenient opportunity of 
fuifilling his engagements to the public on the fubjeA of 
a parliamentary reformation, it is not for the writer of 
thefe memoirs to determine. He can only fay, that, be- 
tween the years 1785 and 1792, he did not colled any 
produdions of the Major's pen, nor docs he recoUeA 
any thin^ publiihed by him within that period ; not but 
that a mind fo a3ive, and fo devoted to the caufe of re* 
form, muft probably have produced, in fome form or 
other, both within that period and others, many things od 
the fubjed, which have not appeared with his name, or 
which rhight not be intended for publication. 

In the year 1 788, the Major, in conjundion with 
Other friends, embarked in an undertaking in manufadure 
on a confiderable fcale ; expedtng it would prove to them* 
felves a beneficial fpeculation, but knowing that it rooft, 
at all events^' benefit their country inita Cn^^i^tfitaK^ 
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of wool. A» large and beautiful building was foon ereS^ 
ed, at Clarborough,.near Retford, in the county of Not«- 
fingham ; and, being covered in on the approach of win*- 
ter, a holiday was given on the ^th of November, when,^ 
itt commemoration of an event w<hichihad taken place ex- 
adly OM bundrid years before, an event dear to the recol-^ 
lefiion of every true Engliihmani a hundred of Kii^ Wil-^ 
liam**s (hillings were given to the workmen to regale, 
themfelves, and the building was called TSir Revalution^ 
MiU. 

Inthisyear, aHb> Majpr C^ having previbufly f61d hifj 
eftateatDarlton,.in the county of. Nottingham^ purchafect 
an eftate in Lincolnfhirc, of which the townftiip and 
manor of Brotherioft is the principal part. Here he 
fliortly after fixed his refidence, improving the eftate,. 
cuhivatiflg-it with judgment, in a high-fpirited and ex- 
penfive manner, and embellifliing this retirement witli 
tafte, but in aftyle of fimplicity adapted to the title he 
gave it of Brothirtofi^Farm ;. and here, dividing, his time 
between the plough and the pen, he follows the occupa- 
tion of a Cincinnatus and a^ Wafbington ; and,, if he have 
^ot had the good fortune of thofe illuftrious men of Serv- 
ing his country in high military commands, he has at leaft 
ihewn himfjelf an emulator of their virtues, by facrificing 
Jiie ambition at the ihrine of hit country, and boldly de*^ 
ftnding her deareft interefts'. 

The culture of our indigenous plant, //Zr//V| or wogdp, 
with the juice of which, it' is faid, the ancient Britons 
ftained their bodies, and which is an article much ufed by 
saodern dyers, is at Brotbertoft conduced on a large fbale. 
I'he woad is daily ground by means of a null requiring 
thu power of eight horfes, and the room in which the 
grinding-wheels 2lQl upon the plant is above forty feet 
fquare, forming the centre only of a building nearly two- 
hundred feet long and two ftories high. In front and rear 
of the wings are efeSed lofty r0nges containing fortie thou- 
-/ fuid, wo^cn grates,, with* gtlUtxts between them', on- 
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which the woad, after ground and made into balls, iar 
dried for prefervation. On one fide of this fmgular group, 
which at a diftance refembles a great 'caftle, and forming 
one front with the great building above-mentioned, is 
another building containing tenements for thirty or more 
families of the woad-labourers and the agent who fuperin- 
tends them, a fchool, and other conveniences ; the whole 
leather making a ftriking appearance, and adorning this 
level country. It refrelhes the mind of the traveller by 
gratifying his eye with a pleafing pidure, and his mind 
with ideas of the earth's bounty, and of the benefits of 
human induftry well direded. The eftabli(hment is an 
unique, bearing many marks of invention, and the works 
in general being on a conftrudion much fuperior to any 
which are applied to the fame purpofes either in this or 
any other country. 

In 1 789, the Major was invited, by a decided majority 
of the burgefles of Retford, to reprefent them in parlia- 
ment, whereupon he declared himfelf a candidate in a 
hand-bill expreffive of his political principles. It will not 
be thought furprizing that a little intercourfe with the 
eledors of a petty borough (hould have determined this 
gentleman to take his leave of them again, which he not 
long afterwards did, and Mr. William Petrie on the fame 
intereft was eleSed in 1 790. 

We muft now attend the Major to dinner on a parti- 
cular occaiion, becaufe this dinner had a confiderable in- 
fluence on fome fubfequent events concerning him. On 
the 14th of July, 179I1 he met the Friends of Freedoiw 
at the Crown-and-Anchor Tavern, in London, to cele- 
brate the Anniverfary of the fall of the Baftille ; atid, 
within a month afterwards, he received a letter from his 
brother, who had a familiar acquaintance with the Duke 
of Newcaftle, lord -lieutenant of Nottinghamlhire, to in- 
form him, by defire, that his Grace " could not confid- 
ently with hi^ political principles promote K\m\^ >Jwt nij.- 
cuDt Jicutenant-coloneky'' of t\v^ TpiXv<\2i\ ^xi^ \x ^'** 
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added» ^ this being the cafe, I prefume you will re%ii 
immediately." In quoting thefe words in the *^ Letter to 
the Duke of Newcaftle/' which the Major foon after 
publi(hed>*he faysy " Refignl No, my good brother, 
nothing like it. It b more agreeable to me to make knaves 
wince under my correSion, than laugh at my pettilh 
folly." In this letter tp his Grace* which details a long 
feries of injuries, with a view, no doubt, of driving him 
out of the regiment, the Major, with a dignity becom- 
ing his own charader, and with the fpirit of an Englifh* 
man, arraigns the lord-lieutenant at the bar of the pubHc, 
for a condud ** not only illiberal, but illegal : nOt only 
oppreflive, bntdiihonourable and unconftitutional.'* **For 
aught that I know," fays he, ** this accufation may be 
fnetamorphofed into a breach of privilege ; and I, the ac* 
cufer, may be called before the bar of that right honour- 
able Houfe of which you are a men^ber, to anfwer to that 
complaint. Should it fo happen, my defence, my Lord^ 
would ftill be your crimination ; and at that bar, I would 
ftill aflert, that your condud has been illiberal, illegal, 
oppreflive, dilhonourable, and unconftitutional." 

The Major did n<^t» it feems, conceive he had any 
thing to fear from the power of the Hoiife on that occa- 
fion. Neitiier had he been more influenced by a piece 
of intelligence brought him, while preparing for the 
prefs the letter it was known he had written* although it 
feemed intended to divert him from his purpofe of mak- 
ing it public : by an intimate acquaintance of the Duke's 
he had been told, and in the way of a friendly caution^ 
that his Grace not long before bad challenged a gentle- 
man of the bar, who took fooie public liberties with hia 
name. 

But, .to rejLum to the celebration of the d'ownfal of the 

Baftille, and what followed upon .it: — the lord-lieutenant 

'of Nottinghamihire not only refufed to Major C. the 

lieutenant-colonelcy, which, a^!^ter three or four promo-* 

tions 



ir 
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Cions ovefhis head, at the inftance of the colooeU and 
then unknown to the Major, he had promifed him, but^ 
in the month of September of that year, he commiffioned 
another oflScer as Major, thereby difmifling him, as hia 
hb Grace thought, from the regiment; and without 
even the civility of fending him a meOage to inform him 
of the event.* The tranfadion, however, being grofsly 
illegal. Major C. paid no regaVd ta it ; but, expoiing the 
indecency and the folly of the proceeding, he declared he 
fli6uld •* appear in his poft when the regiment next af- 
ftlmbled." Care was however taken not to call out the 
regiment at all in the year 1792, in which the Majorca 
Letter was publifiied ; and, at aif annual meeting- of the 
deputy-lieutenants, aOembled on the 23d of O&ober, 
the mighty objeS of removing Major Cartwright from 
the militia, as fourteen years of ill-treatment had not 
provoked him to refign, was at lad accompliflied. Under 
t\it fuppofed authority of a late ad of parliament, he was 
fiiperfeded ; and the deputy-lieutenants *< Refolved una- 
nimeufly. That the thanks of this meeting be given to 
John Cartwright, Efq. for his fervices as Major in tht 
Noctingham(hire regiment of militia." 

Notwithftanding this decency of condud in the meet* 
ing, few, perhaps, will be fo fceptical as to doubt, but 
that he was difcbarged as a punijbmint for publicly re- 
joicing, that' twenty-five millions of human beings had 
broken their chains and aflerted their freedom ; and it 
mud alfo be recolieded, that the firft inefiedual attempt 
iit inflfding this pumjhmint took place fo early as Septeno- 
ber, 1791. 

Some peffon^, from the internal evidence alone of 

Major C.'s Letter to the Duke of N , have thought, 

that to difchsrge from the national militia fuch a man, 
to gratify either ftKh a Diike or his matters, was an zQi 
to which it could ik>t have been eafy for £ngli(h gentle- 

^ XfMff l» ll» IHdity Nr«Hlk, f. T^. 
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men to have floopcd; cfpccially, after the Major had 
faid to this Duke, '* either the labour of reading the law^ 
for inftrudions how to proceed, was too great an effort ; 
or you had a mind to fhew the deputy-lteuUnants with how 
much contempt you ceu'd treat them^** — " Are we to under- 
hand, that you equally defpifed both the law and the de- . 
futy-lieutenants Ff But be not^ my good lord duke, dif- 
couraged ; rally your fcattered troops j ajpmble your mer- 
cenaries ; call a council of war ; and gallantly open a new 
campaign. Your future ability and prowefs may wipe 
away the part difgrace ; and your fage brows may yet be 
decorated with the laurel of vi6lory."t 

** Is it, then, the honourable tenure upon which every 
gentleman is to hold his commiflion m your militia, that 
hcprefumes not to rejoice but when you rejoice, nor to 
weep but when you weep ? Is he neither to exprefs his 
fatisfaSion when other nations became free, nor to open 
his lips in favour of the liberties of his own country ? 
Eut, at all events, I conclude, that he mud make no at- 
. tempt to remove kbufes in thereprefentation of Great Bri- 
tain, be they ever fo fcandalous, or produSive of ever fa 
ipuch injury to the rights, the intereds, and the morals, 
of the people ; fo long as your Grace remains a borough- 
holder, and of courCe one of thofe **♦*•»* who defpoiled 
the Cotnmons of that reprefentat ion in parliament, which 
belongs to them alone? — Thefe arfe ferious queftions,' 
which my brother-officers, and thofe of the whole Eng- 
li(h militia, will do well to tosfider, as becomes their 
importance. It becomes them, as well as myfelf,tofpurn 
at the knavery and infolence of office, employed to root 
out fronii the militia all independency of mind. It be- 
comes every man of us to exprefs his indignation whenever 
treated as the property of a court-dependent, poffefling 
not fufficient virtue, to be himfelf .the friend of either civil 
or religious freedom ; nor wifdom enough to ihut vtp and 

conceal 
♦Page 59. t?-*9- \? ra- 
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conceal that want of virtue within the dark and ^narrow 
caU of his own tofom." 

By the intimate friends of Major G. it is well known, 
that, although he acquiefced in the difcharge of 1792, 
for the fake of his own repofe, yet he laughed at it as 
illegal It is only at the end of tvtty five years, that, un- 
der the Aft of 26 G^o. III. c. 107, a militia-ofEcer mdy 
be dijcharged. From the a6th of his Majefty, or 1786, 
the only legal periods of difcharge are, of courfc, the years 
.791, 1796, 1801, ind fo on. Hence it (hould feem 
only neceCTary to be able to count five, to difcover that a 
difcharge in 1 792 was not according td law. 

In the fpring of the year 1 792, as appears from papers 
produced oh the trial of Mr. Horne-Tooke, Major C. was' 
a regular attendant at the Society for Conftitutional In- 
formation, and frequently in the chair ; afnd, byconfult- 
ing that trial, it will alfo be found, that a newly-founded 
patriotic fociety about that time fprang up in South wark, 
which, in the declaration of its principles, made ufe of 
ihcfe cxpreffions,** equal aftivecitizenfliip," and/* repre- 
fentative government." Major Cartwright, thinking thefe 
f^^preflions injudicious, vifited the fociety inqueftion at one 
of its moft numerous meetings, where* he was received 
with miich welcome, and allowed to join in its proceed- 
ings. Nor was that all % for, in a fpeech calculated ^ 
once to infpire patriotifm, and to dired its exertions in 
the line of the conftitution,and moving the fociety to come 
to an explicit refolution, declaratory of its attachment to 
^ government of king, lords, and commons, the fpeaker 
was muph applauded, and his motion was unanimoufly 
adopted. 

Hence it may be fecn, that, although the energetic 
reafoning and the uncommon eloquence of Paine, (wljo 
is an enthuiiaft, in feafon and out of feafon, for govern- 
ments (imply reprefentative) had influenced thefe patriots 
to adopt in fome degree his language, his dodrine in that 
particular had not funk into their hearts, and it was eafy 
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for .judicious men to convince thena* tbat^ under the cir- 
ciiroftances of their own country, it was right to adhere 
to a confiitution, which, if enjoyed in its purity, would 
confer upon the people the foiid bleiGngs of reprefetitation^ 
although it admitted of particular privileges being poflefled. 
by a few. The Major, with the fame views, vifited two 
or three other new focietiesy and in each inftance with the 
fame fuccefs : nor did he defift, until he had obtained de- 
putations from all of them, and from the parent-foctety, 
of which he himfelf had been the founder, to meet toge- 
ther and vote, as the joint z8L of the whole, the fame de- 
claration. Here, then, will not the difpaflionate eye of 
reafon difcern the true chara&er of thefe focieties ? and 
well would it be, for the peace and happinefs of our coun- 
try, were the arijiocracy as ready as iht- dtmocracy toliften 
to the voice of this friend to the Englifh' conftitution I 
Many have been his exhortations to the former, not to 
become a bar to a reform in our reprefentation, left the 
people, difcovering that either privilege muft be annihi- 
lated, or liberty muft perifli, become univerfally Painites, 
Should that day ever arrive, it is not all the machinery of 
piower that can keep the millions in fubjedion to a few 
lords in ermine. On the formation of the Society of the 
friinds of the People, officiated for the purpofe of obtaining 
a parliamentary reform, which alfo happened in 1792, 
Major C. became a member ; and that he was not either 
inaSive or luke-warm we may .fafely conclude.* 

We find, from the Major's writings, that in 1 793, 
when the minlfterial plan for raiflng voluntary corps of 
feleded perfons was propofed in the diftrid: where 
he refides, that he moved its rejedion, and to fub- 
ftitute in its place one more confticutional, by in- 
viting every tax-paying houfe-holder to arm, and by 
appointing a committee, confifting of the magiftrates and 
other gentlemen, to confult the law of the land for in- 

. ftruftions 
• See Commonwealth in Danger, p. 137, 
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ftruftions ^w to organize tnd regukte fuch a force, in 
the fame year, he uifo puUifhed his ** Letter to a Friend 
at Boftoti,'* vindicating the friends of parliamefitary re* 
formation, and calling on the aflbciators wider the banner 
of Mr. Reeves, who profeffed to fopport a government 
ofWngs, lords, and cofnmms, to aft confiftently with 
their profeflions, and containing, likewife, argumenis 
againft rufhing into the prefent war. 

About the time of the ftate-trials, in 1794, he began 
to write *' The O)mmonweahh in Danger/* which was 
publiflied in 1795. Befides a controverfy of fome length 
with the verfatile author of ** Thi Examph of France a 
Warning to Britain^* this work takes an in(lru6tive view 
of the (late of the nation, and fuggefts important confi- 
derations refpeding the means of repelling invafion. 

It cannot be fuppofed, that, when the whole nation 
was thrown into a ftate of agitation by the bills of Lord 
Grenville and Mr. Pitt, for altering the criminal law of 
England refpeding treafon and fcdition, he, who is the 
fubjed of thefe niemoirs, fliould have been unnioved. 
The truth b, he warmly oppofed, in a meeting at Bofton^ 
.an addrefs to the throne, in which an implied approbation 
was given to thofe bills ; and he likewife, in November, 
1795, wrote and publi(hed a Letter to the High Sheriff 
of the county of Lincoln on the fuhjed, alleging his ina- 
bility from lamenefs to attend a county-meeting for ad- 
drefling his Majefty, and requefting his written fcntim^nts 
might be read ; which requeft, however, was not com- 
plied with.^ As containing the fubftanceof his arguments 
againft/the two bills, he alfo included, as part of his let- 
ter to the Sheriff, a copy of an argumentative petition of 
fome length, which in his own nanie he had tranfmittcd 
to the.Houfe of Commons, conjuring them not to pafs 
fuch laws.t This petition was prefented by Mr, Foy, 
who on that occafion obferved, that ** he had not the 

honour 

t Seep. ioefth«A]^efldiatQ«liuLeuc». 

.f Letter, p. a3 
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iionoiir of having the political fupport of this |;entlemaii ; 
on the contrary, he had maoi&fted the mod ardent zeal 
tfl oppofiiion to his meafures when he had been in office ; 
«nd had been equally fincere and flrenuous in fupporttng 
the prefent adminiftration» fo long as he conceived their 
fneaAires direded to the ad vancenaent of public happinefi; 
but, the inftant Mr. Pitt abandoned the principles which 
had raifed him to popularity and power. Major Cartwright 
had withdrawn his confidence and fupport ; but, laying 
afide all partial confkleration, he was a man whom all par- 
ties refpeded. tie was one whofe enlightened mind, and 
profound conilitutional knowledge, placed him in the 
higheft ran|^ of public charaSer, and whofe purity of prin- 
ciple and confiftcncy of conduS through life commanded 
the moft refpeaful attention to his opinions/' In this 
petition^ Major Cartwright difplayed the fame majgnanimity 
and patriotifm which had didinguifhed his condu3 upon 
all occafions, where the intereil^ of his country were conr 
cerned. 

In the month of May, 1796, Major C. received, from 
a body of eleSors of the borough of Boflon, an oflFcr 
of a feat in parliament, which of courfe they profefTed to 
be both willing and able to beftow upon bin) ; but he did 
not make his appearance as a candidate. In the fame year^ 
he publiftied his " Conftitutional Defence of England, 
Internal and External." The firft part of which, re- 
lating to internal defence, is "a fpeech intended to have 
been fpoken to the high fheriflF and freeholders of the 
county of Lincoln, on the 6th of May, 1796^ at a meet- 
ing to confider of proper perfons to reprefent the county 
in parliament." The fecond part is in the form of a 
letter, condemning the modes of arming, adopted by mi- 
niflers, as Unconftitutional, and recommending a revivj^l 
of the poffi iomiiaius ; which he enforces with much 
general reafoning, and fome reference to (latutes and law- 
Jbooks. 

The 



Tbe' ^HMiStiit «f ttm l|MH96h turf be cMiraci^(r«jh a 
tingle (enteace of it. '^ Ab an individual freeholders I 
Came here peffedly iikii^ti, tp Kek c<^ftittftional fe- 
prefcmativtts or non«. i hare no fox-huhttng^ vatt to 
bcftow on any onfe ; neither have I a i^ote for party, rior 
for conneXioti ^ no, itbr even for fatred fri^dfliipl To 
' my friend I will giv^ lYiy piirfe> my handf my heart ; fafut 
1 ^iW not give him that wllich is not mini. My VQtc 
I hold in trufl ; ray vott belongs to my country, and 
my country alone (hall have it 1 — The whole com- 
pofition breathes the fame fpirit, and its references to the 
French revolution, and to the Roman hiftory after the 
lofs of liberty, deferve to be read with particular attention 
by every nobleman ^nd gentleman of England. 

In I797> the Major, ever vigilant in the caufe of 
reform^ had been adive in his neighbourhood in pro- 
moting a frelh petition to parliament for that objed ; 
when the language of certain counter-petitioners appearing 
to him extremely unconftitutional, it gave rife to an 
" Appeal on the Subjeft of the Englifli Conftitution." 

The feveral Revkws have rendered it; unneceflary for 
the writer of thefe memoirs to charaSerize this little 
work : they fpeak of it as follows : 

MoNTQLT Riviiw.^^** T^e jNimpHlft if di^tifiitflie4 for moderation 
and found conftitutional do^^rine." 

Critical RevieW, — ** On the atiftraft quefUon, in which onlr author 
is at iiTue with the anci-petitioners, we are decidedly of optoion, that law» 
hiAory and right rcafon, are entirely on his fide.** 

Analttical Reviiw.— ** The day of redemption «|>proache8, and, 
we believe, with no tardy ibp. In the mean time ]\f r. Cartwright'a 
effbrtft are not loft. He is informing the mind of that puMic^ without 
which nothing cap be accompUfhed, and which muft he enlightened 
before it can be ufed to advantage. The times arc anfiil and propitious. 
"We iiiuft be made pcrfedb through fuffering i hm he is tlic b.,': friend of 
his fpecies, whofe efforts are exerted to wcakca tlie jwnt or lefTcn the 
amount' ef that fuW^ing. Wc wilh every neighbonrhoSod had 'a Cart- 
wrS^t, and then we fliould not fear a ftorm . We fhoold fhen hope to fe^ 
the reprefentation of the people eorrefted by peaceful awd conflitutionnl 
meafarea. This it wetfitji woijh iot our coontry : may the. abufes of the 
conflatutiMi he correded, and her pCsice he eternal." 

British Critic.^>* Major C. is tn etithniaft (we hope an honed 
«Be) in the ctufe of genciraly if not viiiverfal, ftiffraofc. But, wh^le he ^ 
propofes only the formerly his arguments unfortunately %o the whole len^h 
of the latter ; for, if m OMtt it Itt^ trat he wiMf lal' » «Ma \o^ liiLtt s^ci^^sL^ 

179^1800. K v^. 
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of a f epr efepu tiire in ptrUamettt, 6u plm^ undoubtedly etdodes, 619m Ki^ 
beloYed civil Uberiy^ m very numerous part of the nation, and reduces them- 
to what he calls ^gaipfteOitm / which, the Major telk'Vs, may be equilly 
well enjoyed under the moil arbitrary government, &c. f 

** In his flam of arming houfeliolders throughout the kingdom, for the^- 
' defence of their propen^b and the coitftitution, we cordially agree, and* 
die Major mud rejoice with us in the happy accompliihment of his 
^Hflies,'* &c. t 

*<'The reft of this tra^ confifb of an cxpofition of the writer's genaral* 
fentimints on political or civil liberty, for which his great authority, hir 
](f agntis Apollo, is the Earl of Abingdon !*' &c. 

** But we would recommend to die writer to re-confider thoie priad- 
]fles^ § C^r, as we fhould call them, prejudices,)*' 5cc. 

The year 1 798 was fcarcely uflieri^d in, wHen Major 
Cart Wright, itt conjunQion wilK fiaff a doz^n honed neigh- 
bours, once more advertifed for a public rtleeting, with a 
view of obtairting another petition for reform ; and certain 
propodtion^j intended to be moved as the grounds of futh 
^tition, were circulated* with the fummons. The extra- 
ordinary irittfrfier-ertce of a magiftrate, previous to the 
intended meetiilg, caufed the invitation to be withdrawn 
by the Major and* hVs friencTs, irt order '^ to defeat the 
tv\\ defigns of futh as nfiight meditate the raifuig of a dif- 
turbance, with a view of charging it upon the friends of 
pcform ;"B but the circumftance of this interference gave 
rife to the publication of a flew edition of the ^ Appealy*** 
with very large additions. 

The Major appears to have begun the additions fo 
early as the month of Mareh,v 1:798, although the laft 
hand, as, it (hould feem by dales in the work, was not 
put to it for twelve nnionths. The author's fubjeS bciitg 
the '^ Englifh Conftitution," he ha* not confined btmfelf 
to the local violations of it that firfl: called forth bis pen, 
but has taken an extenfive view of the injuries irr has fuf- 

tained, 

^ A pho of feform, which, as fiur as it goes^is founded on jufl principles, 
uA which, ix the fame time, falls far fhort of the author's known ideas -of 
re^tude, is no ill eTidencc of modemtion. 

f Among the abftrufer quaftions in politics,.perhaps, few difUndioos are 
more important than that which it here fo impdrfc^y quoted from the 
anthor, between UgmifnUSHm and pMHcml Uktrty^ 

\ ** Aocomplifhmcnt !** Bj poedcal* figure, an acorn may be /calkd«n 
oak. 

§ The Mijor, it ieemt, has not only r§<mjidirti ihtm^ but re^fM/M 
tkcm without alteration, and with much adifiuooal natter in their Mipport^ 
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ta1ned> the corruptions it has undergone^ and the abufes 
to which it is every day expofed. He has, alfo, s^t lead 
to the mind of the writer of thefe memoirs, placed it in 
a new point of view, as " a two-fold and admirable fyftera 
of civil and military polity mod happily combined ; where- 
by thele two charaSers, like the facuUiea pf intelleQual 
ability and bodily force in man, are infeparaWy interwoven, 
and conftitute a complete ftate or fru governmeni."* 
Free, indeed, and glprious would it be, if its principles, as. 
clearly eflablifhed by hit pen, were the rule of pradical 
government 1 

Whether we follow him in his judicious corrections of 
that great man, Sir William Blaekftone ; or, in his manly 
vindication of the rights of juries ; or, in his acute ob- 
fervations on the liberty of the prefs ; or, in his mafterly 
adertion of the fovereignty of the people ; or, in his dif- 
paffionate obfervations on the propofed union with Ire- 
land ; or^ in his demonftration of the incompetence of par- 
liament to change the conftitution ; or, in his refutation 
of long-eftabliflied, but erroneous, maxims in the art of 
war, and his luminous revival of that military fyftem 
which was ** the nobleft legacy of an Eng1i(h king of 
kings, the greateft that ever bore earthly rule ;"* we (hali 
at lead have reafon to fay that he deferves the thanks 
-of his country. 

The memoirs of Major Cartwright, down to the 
prefent period, ought not to be concluded without men- 
tioning the late ipirited advertifement of fiis Appeal ; 
which advertifement exhibits his opini^ of the prefent 
ftate of this nation. 

To thofe who may defire to know more of the private 
hlftory of Major Cartwright than has appeared in thefe 
pages, let it be obferved, that the little incidents of retired 
life, unlefs mixed up with fiQion, and falhioned into at :!e 
by the hand of the novelift, will feldom gratiry expeaation. 
Wherefore the writer of thcfe memoirs has not been 
folicitous to coUed pmale flkivec&ole!^ Qll\C\\fe\t.\A^ >i?\>^- 
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ing a few tliatMift ehartdertftic wiH< be fiiflkleDt for pui^ 
Ucation ; for> fuch only, can b^ of general concern. 

That an Englifliman, who, prior to hof^ilities with' 
Americia,' Had' vindicated her right to independence^ 
ain d advifed an admiilion and decldration of it by parlia- 
ment, ihciuld tfrijpy the particular iiegard and efteem of 
Americans^ wlio perfonally knew him» is mod: natural. 
There were aifew^ at that'time in London with whom he 
became intimate ;' arid one of- thefe was a man of good^ 
connexions in his own country. The Major calling rather 
late one evening upon* this friend,.- a^ perfon booted and- 
fpurred retired jiifl: as He etitcred'the room« The Ameri- 
can gentlemati, afttr a little converfation, appearing ab* 
forbed in thought, the Majjbr, judging his vifit unfeafona^ 
ble, was taking his leave. His friend ftopped him, and^ 
attempted to afiume his accuftomed eafe ; but fo<irii again 
&I1 into filence and abfence; The Major took his hat ;- 
and his friend again with eaf^eftnefs urged his (lay ; but 
other relapfes and tokens of ' a labouring, mind occurring, 
the vifitor was forcing himfelf away ; but his friend ftepped 
between hini and the door, and held out his hand as for- 
bidding a retreat. After walking a few feconds in filence 
and apparent agitation, he turned (hort to the Major and 
faid, *^ I am going to (hew the con^dence I repbfe in you. 
France has figned a treaty of alliance with my country ;- 
the man you faw had juft brought me the exprefs from^ 
— , at Paris ; and, as it would be fome hours after that 
exprefs came away before the Engli(h ambaflfador would 
l}e in poflfeflion of the fad, miniffers here will probably be 
ignorant of the event all to-morrow,'* He then gave an' 
outline of the treaty, of which -the certainty of an early 
French war was the mod ftriking feature. 

Here then was fuch an opportunity for a 'Change- Alley 
fpeculation, or other means of fafely turning the inteHi-^ 
gence to a gambling account, as might have made the for«*^ 
tune of an unfcrupulous. man ; but he^ to whom it was 
eofrnnmicsLted, made no fuch atlom^^t, thinking that all 
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i^garning with an ignorant adverfary, and with a certainty 

«of winning, was no better than robbery ; as well as that 

no man ought to play for a greater {lake than, in the 

'event of lofing, he was able to pay. And> when this 

rtemptation was thrown in bts way, the Major had no 

other certain incoipe than his half- pay as a naval lieute^" 

:nant. Thus the important intelligence of his friend had 

no other effe£^ upon his mind than to fill it with indigna- 

'.tion at the roafs of vice and folly which then poifoned the 

.couofel sof the date and were profufely fowing the feeds 

;of calamity to his country. 

Prom. another anecdote, which hasalfo relation toplof, 
tthe faihionable reader will learn with furprife, that, al- 
.though M^or C. has been married nearly twenty yearsf 
iie has never yet polfefled fuch a piece of furniture as a 
card-table.; nor were cards ever admitted into his houfe, 
except for the amufement of aged vifitors, ov of a fick 
perfon requiring fuch an indulgence. His rejedion of 
cards is not accompanied with iiny thing cynical, but 
irom feeing and jcnowing the ill effeSsof habit. He was 
particularly .pleafed with a paCTage in a' fermon of hrs 
friend George WalkdTi obferving, that *^ cards were>tfl- 
ventcd for the jimifiement of a royal idiot, and they bid 
fair to make idiots of uti all;" He wai alfo much diverted 
wich an infiine nobleitian he once fat down with to cardsi 
in company with the relation who had the care of him. 
My lord played very gravely until /i>/i/^ which happen- 
Jng to be in the middle of a >de^^ he threw down his 
<cards and took bis walk;^ and this the Major frequently 
calls tho moft rational game at .cards he ever played. But 
the great caufe of his diftaOe to play was what happened 
to him early in life. He had at c^ie timns^ as he often re- 
lates, fo far given the reim 4o thafe farffions^ which maike 
men gameOerf^ that^ for fix weeks, he featcelyxver quitted 
fbe 6a(d -table, playkq; with the keffneft i«li(b, frofti early 
laem till latejat:^:!^ and biift fi^tily aHewing bimfelf 
4ht ^€fiwm»'sAi^t^/9is$^\ «b4s v^ liiSii m^ "^^ 
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fafcination, lie haci played with fuccefs at the, end of this 
period. He refleQ^fd on this roadnefs, and on praSices 
he had deteded in fome of the players ; and he deter-« 
mined on a folitary ferious wa1k.\ This walk he took on 
the fummit of Portfdown Hrll, wliicb overlooks Portf- 
mouth and the ica, the dcftined theatre, as he then thought, 
of his future life. The nature of his fclf- interrogation, 
whife contemplating the magnificent profpeS before him, 
and thecourfe of his thoughts, will be coUeQed, when, 
to ufe his own expreifion, it is ohferved, that, at this 
momeni, ** the tide turned, and ever afterwards fet in a 
contrary direSion." 

The late inftitulion of a Society to improve Naval 
Archite£lure recals to mind a fuggeftion thrown out 
thirty years ago by Mr. Cartwright, then a midihipman, 
that, under due encouragement to ingenious men, in the 
ornamenting our (hips of war, we might, in due time, 
exped to fee arife^ in this country, a nautic order oi 
architeQurc. " It will readily be admitted,** faidhe, 
*' that arms alone, without arts, could never have raifed 
the Greeks or Romans to that authority they acquired in 
the world," &c. And, fpeaking of naval fculpture, he 
obferved, ** In all the produSions of genius in this clafs, 
there is a certain flyle and charader,*transfufed through 
the whole, which give them a peculiar grace, beauty, and 
propriety, as embelli(hments of moveable fabrics on a li- 
quid element, and fuch as demonft rate that a nautic order 
of architeSure is reducible to a fyflemof general rules and 
principles, while rts variety rauft be infinite, and its pro- 
portions various without imperfedion." See a letter fign- 
cd Iksui^akis, in the St. Jameses Chronicle, in April, 
1769.— The Society if Arts, ManufaQures, and C3om- 
merce, appears to have taken the hint ; for, very foon af- 
terwards'', a premium was oflFered-for the bed fpecimen of 
a nautic order; bttir- the few 'Candidates who appeared did 
not ' underftand the fociety^s inteniton: the (pecimens 
jpfoduced w^e not' of themiliir#^kcy fQii|{htv being '#f 
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ffiTtftters appertAining to the mere (hip-carpenter inftead of 
•the draughtrman and fculptor. 

The Major has no*children» except, as he phrares it, 
*** a borrowed one;** a •niece whom he has brought up 
from an infant, and with whom he is not likely to part, 
until (he may 'form a nearer connexion. The extent and 
the nature of his friend(hips have been delicately touched 
by his own hand. — ** What^ mud you aflfail me P* fays 
he to the Duke of N. page '2 5, ** even in my friend! 
Mufl: his integrity be corrupted 1 muft his honour be 
ftained ! and a confcioufnefs of boienefs attend him to the 
grave, ratlier than that I (hould not receive a mortifi- 
cation. Fie! fie I — Had you fucceedcd^here, you had 
iconquered me indeed; you had eflFieSualiy driven ma 
.from the corps ; it, had been a (lab 1 could not have re- 
filled. — Where is the man capable of beholding one, 
whom once he honoured, fallen from the dignity 4>f virtue 
and the nobility of friend(hip I — My nerves had been ufte^ 
qual to the ta(k 1 But, thank God, the friend(hips of my 
Kfe have ever been with men of principle. The circle, 
indeed, is fmall ; but it is a circle, within which I enter- 
tain no apprehenfion of ever being deferted or betrayed.'^ 
'—As a fon, there is • none now to fpeak of him ; as a 
iiufband, a 'brother, an unde, a mafter, a landlord, and 
a neighbour, if the writer of fhefe memoirs may judge, 
rhe fentiments entertained of him are fuch as m«ch con* 
tribute to his irappincfs. 

It is a favourite artifice of fome men to reprefent the 
noble fpirits who ftruggle againd oppreflion and tyranny 
as tyrants in rhetr own families, and of difagreeabic 
qualities in the private ctrdes of fociety. How well fuch 
a reprefentation wotrtd be founded in the prefent cife, let 
rhe reader jodgtf'from <the-foHowiif words received by the 
writer ia anfwdr to: a*^ letter - of inquiry, wbich^ amongft 
others, he fent'tt) n ver]r;refpe^rf)le dergyman ia N^- 
ringham(hire, fo circnmfianced al to be aM|B to gtfe ibe 
fnlleft iofbrmatiAi frt&tai iM'^tf1Mhl^naifBi\^•Vb^ 
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prefent Majefty to the throne, promoted, from beitq^ 
Karl of Kitdarey to be Marquis of Kildare and Duke of ' 
Lemfter; (the latter is the eldefl: fon*s title of that family.) 
He is alfo Vifcount Taplow of Great Britain, and asfuch 
has taken his feat in the Britifh Houfe of Peers. 

His Grslce is not lefs nobly defcended in the maternal 
line : — his mother, the dowager-dutchefs of Leinfter, is 
fitler to the prefent and daughter of the late Duke of 
Richmond, and thus allied as well to the King of Sar- 
dinia as to the two rival relatives who had fo long con- 
tended for the imperial crown of Great Britain, — thofc of 
Brunfwick ^nd Stuart. 

The Duke 6f Leiniler received the firft part of his - 
education at Eton-School j whence he went to the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, and, after taking a degree, vifited 
moft of the polite courts of Europe, where the rank of 
Marquis of Kildare procured him not more attention and 
reljjca than his amiable jqualities peculiarly commanded. 

His Lbrdfhip, charmed with the manners, the climate, 
tnd the fine arts, (of whic^h he is not onjy an admirer, 
tut a great patron,) of Italy, fpent moft of thofe' years, 
devoted to making the grand tour, in that delightful 
country. He was upon hi^ travels when the prefent 
Marqujf Townlhcnd was appointed lord-lieutisnant of 
Ireland, who, in the year 1768^ gave the royal affent to 
the Octennial Bill, which then changed the duration of 
the Irifh parliament, from being perpetual to the period 
of eight years. The perpetual parliament was then dif- 
folved, 'and a general eledion immediately followed \ at 
which the freemen and freeholders of the city of Dublin 
nominated the Marquis of Kildare, who was then in 
Italy,' and juft entered into the twenty-fecond year of Jji^. 
age, a candidate to reprefent them. 

This ancient family felt themfelves much flattered- by 

the kind ipartiality manifefted, in this inftajDcey by ihff 

citizens of Dublin towards ^eir cldeftf.fon.^ ; Th^yncr 

/c^ffid the inykation; thcMai<\u\& vr|& dtc;textd9iaiKi4[* 
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date, and a canvas upon the part of his Lordfhip insm^dK 
aiely commenced. 

1 he conieft which took place at this eledion was 
greater than any which has fince occurred on a fimilar 
occafion. One candidate/ was almoft unanimoufly re- 
turned ; but the Marquis of Kildare was oppofed by ^ 
John La Toiiche, Efq. whofe father was then livings 
and was the richeft and mod refpeSable banker in Ireland* 
The firm of his houfe is yet continued by his fons, (one 
of whom is John,) and continues to be marked with the 
fame liberality and integrity which has diftinguiihed it for 
near a century, and given it the charaQer of being, per- 
haps, the firft private banking- houfe in the empire. 

The Marquis being abroad, a gentleman of much ce- 
lebrity, and at that time well known all over £urof)e, 
(the late John St.-Leger, Efq.) became locum Umns for 
his Lordfhip, in whofe favour the eleSion ultimately 
terminated after a long conteft, which is ftated to have 
cod each of thofe two candidates above twenty ifcoufand 
pounds, while Doflor Lucas was returned free of expenfe. 

This parliament, the firft affembled after the parting 
the OQennial Bill, continued almoft the full period of 
its limitation, being called together in the year 1768, and 
not diffolved until the year 1776; at whicd time, the 
death of the late Duke of Leinfter prevented the Marquis 
from again becoming a candidate for the Irilh metropolis^ 
as he had now fucceeded his father in his title and eftates. 

During the. American war, a defoent pf the combined 

enemy upon Ireland was not only meditated, but ferioufly 

apprehended, and among the numerous corps which 

formed the voluntee^ armies of Ireland, a regiment was 

embodied at Diiblin, in the year 1778, compofcd of the 

moft refpeSablc merchants and traders of that city, called ^ 

the 

* The late Dodor Lqcu, an IrUh phyficfan of great emineoce, a ma|i 
not left celebrated for hia great aBilitiei than bin geaume |iUioCi|m \ maei^ 
to whofe nicmory the citiscoa of DobUn bvw tantfte^ % m^ fe)^-"^^^. 
pedeilrlao marbJefbtite'biielliGT«KE^ 
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the Dublin Fchifiteers, who unanimodfly eieded the Duke 
of Leinfter their colonel. 

The fpirit of the nation rapidly augmented this army 
of the people ; and» upon the 4tb of November, 1 799, 
his Grace aded in the capacity of review ing-general of all 
the corps of Dublin and the neighbouring counties. 

There were fome men at this time in the Duke of Lein« 
(ler^s regiment, whofe patriotifm indicated a ftrong ten- 
dency to degenerate into fedition : the fpirit by which they 
were aSuated fpread itfelf among other corps ; his Grace 
warmly reprobated, in the Houfe of Peers, their fymptoms 
of difaffedion, and recommended, in their room, a (leady 
perfeverance, tempered with moderation, in the attain- 
ment of thofe great conftitutional meafures which the Iridi 
volunteer army were then feeking, and afterwards obtain-* 
ed in the year 1 782. This moderate condud adopted by 
the Duke much offended fome of the members of hia 
Grace's regiment; they immediately feceded, and formed a 
corfs, which they ^called the Indipenient Dublin Volunte§rs. 

From this period^ the popularity of the Duke of Leinfter 
continued to abate, and his Grace no longer held the difiin- 
guiflied chara3er of reviewing-gefieral of the Irilh-volun- 
teer army ; that honour wasconferred upon t)ie Earl of Char- 
lemont, who continued in the undiftqrbed enjoyment of that 
rank as long a« the volunteers remained embodied. 

The Duke of Leinfter frequently delivers bis fentiments 
in the Iri(h Houfe of Lords, and, as a public fpeaker, 
acquits himfelf with a very fair degree of credit : his po- 
litics, however, do 'not poffefs that confiftent firmnefs, 
which in mod cafes is neceflfary to infure the appellation 
of a fteady patriot ; though, in reality, few men are bett^c 
difpofed to promote the real idterefts of their country. 

His Grace's moderation and complacency, in his public 
capacity, are as confpicuous as his amiable and endear- 
ing difpoHtion in private life. His having accepted, at 
d^fffercDt tfines, ccrtam oflEiect imdcr the C90Wii^ wheii ^ 
Sappencd^to <:o-opcrate with n4mf^9^6^, j|as ifi may 
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fnSances Aaken that public confidence which othervfTa 
would have invariably attiched to him. 

Some few years fince, his Grace held the dflfic^ of Maf*- 
ter of the Rolls in Ireland, now jointly held by the Earb 
Giandore and Carysfort ; and again, (o lately as the ad- 
miniftration of Earl Fitzwilliam, he accepted the office 
of Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper. 

When the important qoeftion of Regency was agitated 
in 1789, the Duke of Leinfter fupported the mcafure of 
appointing the Prince of Wales regent without any reftric- 
tion, and, with Earl Charlemont, conftituted the deputa- 
tion from the Iri(h Houfe of Lords, to watt upon his' Royal 
Highnefs with their addrefs for that purpofe. 

His Grace married the daughter of the late Lord St. 
George, by whom he has fevefal children. His eldeft 
daughter. Lady Mary Fitzgerald, lately married General 
Sir Charles Rofs ; his eldeft fon, the prefent Marquis 6i 
Kildare, is now about tetf years old. The Dutchefs of 
Lcinfter died in the laft year, greatly lamented, in Berke- 
ley-Square, London. 

The Duke of Leinfter*s elder brother. Lord Charle* 
Fitzgerald, is now an iadmtral in his Majefty's navy. His 
fecond brother. Lord Henry, was, during the late Irifh 
parliament, the colleague of Mr. Grattan, in the repre- 
fentation of the ctty of Dublin, to which they were both 
eleded free of expenfe, in oppofition to two aldermen of 
that city, who were fupported by the patronage of go^ 
vemmen't. His third brother. Lord Robert, was for- 
merly fecretary to the Duke of Dorfet, at the court of 
Verfailles, and afterwards £hargS des affaires in France; 
and is now ambaflador at Copenhagen, from the court of 
St. James's. His younger brother, the late Lord Edward 
Fitz^gerald^ terminated his political career, during the^te 
unhappy' rebellion in the fifter-kingdpm, in a manner too 
melancholy to dWoU uppq. 

Leinfter-Houfeii his G racers town -reftdence at Dublin, 
is thesmApriactly oMLifiM \w^\»0^^ 
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try-feat, at Gu-ton, in the con&ty of Kitdarei is not left 
magnificent; tt is fituated about twelve miips from Dub- 
lin, upon his Grace's eftate, which, though occupying 
above eighty thoufand acres in that county^ did not pro- 
duce, at the late general eledion in Ireland, one hundred 
regiftered Proteftant freeholders. 

His Grace, feme years fince, built a very neat and re- 
gular town, (called Maynooth,) adjoining his country- 
refidence, principally inhabited by an humble race of 
manufadurers ; and near this town he granted a large 
piece of ground, containing feveral acres, to the iruftees 
of a feminary, eftabliihed by aS of p^irliament, in the 
year 1795, ^^^ the education of Roman Catholic youth ;• 
upon which they have fince ereSed a very handfome and 
commodious college for that purpofe. 

No tenantry are more afiedionately treated by a land- 
lord than thofe of the Duke of Leinfler : he almod con- 
flantly refides among them, ^ and the poor on his eftate 
enjoy the continual diftribution of comfort in their necef- 
fuies, from the hofpitable and princely manfion of Carton. 

1 he Duke of Leinfler has hitherto fent eight members 
into the IriibHoufe of Commons, viz. two (bv the county 
of Kildare, two for the borough of KiUare ; two for the 
borough of Athy, and two for the borough of Harri {(own. 

Notwithftanding the great eftate poiTefTed by the Duke 
of Leinfter, the incumbrances which muft always attach 
to fo large a family, by the fortunes of brothers and fifters, 
jointures, children, &c. &c. with many other circum-* 
(lances, added to his munificence in private life, have 
occafioned his Grace foroetimes to have experienced 
pecuniary embarraflments ; to alleviate which, he difpofed 

of 

* The Irilh Gowrnn^t deemed it neceflkrf to eftablllh this feminafy 
lor the education of the Roman Catholic joothe, to obviate the ill effedi 

' of foreign education, and of principkt of foreign politics, imbibed by 
gentlemen of that perfuafion. The liberalitj of pakiiament has abeady 
granted, from time to time, within the bft three yeara, thirtyfiz thou- 
fand pounds in aid of this inftitntien ; and an impIiBd promife to grant it 
Jnaaott»lfii^>cndofe|ghcthcMifaiidpoaada^ This ftiptod, having in the 

ptdmt ftar, pafled throngli the Hovdk oC rgMpwiwi^ ^km ik»na:^V:& 
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of Bis borough of.Harrisftown, in the year 1793, to 
John La Touchc, Efq. an eminent banker of Dublin, tor 
the fum of fixteen thoufand pounds.* 

The melancholy fate of his Grace*s younger brother, 
and the recent death of his amiable Datchefs, appear to 
have greatly affeQcd him, and (dt the prefent, at leaff, to 
have withdrawn him from pubh'c life; He is at this time 
in the fifty-third year of his age. W. Y» 



MRS. INCHBALD. 

ON laying before our readers a few particulars relative 
to a lady of eminent abilities, it might be natural for us to 
introduce our remarks with complimenting the advocates 
of the Rights of Woman ; and, when fpeaking of a lady 
equally diftinguilhed for theattraSions of her perfon, as the 
fupcriority of her talents, it might be expefted of the writer 
to exprefs himfelf in terms of the hfghed admiration. 

There is, unqueffionably, ample room for compfimen- 
tary language, and many rhetorical flourilhes, on the pre- 
lent occafion. But, in Mrs. Inchbald, there are ftill higher 
grounds for eulogium. Her moral charaQer conftitutes 
her principal excellence ; and, though ufeful talents and 
perfonal accomplifliments, of themfelves, form materials 
for an agreeable piflure, moral qualities give the polifli 
that fafcinates the heart. . 

The hiftory of this amiable woman is, in a very great 
degree, interefting, and, to fpeak the truth, not a little 
romantic. But a hint only will be here attempted ; for, 
a complete view of the moft important events of fuch a 

life 

♦ The liberality of Mr. John LaTcuche in this tranfadion dcfcrves to 
be noticed. Hh newly ereded coontry-houfe, which is fpacfous and 
colUy, in the centre of an extenfive and highly improved dcmefke, ftandi 
Witldtt this borough; and when he found the Duke of Leinfter wa& about 
to difpoic of it, bs^ oommunicated with hia Grace to know the price, 
which the Duke laid at fourteen thoufand pounds. Juft at this time, fe- 
▼eral boroughs were in^the markcc : aaaong oUien, the Earl of Weftmeatlx 
was difpofing gf the borough of Fore to the Marquis of Dowafhire ; 
when Met LaToucbe replied, that, at hu houle and diemefne were upon 
;Sis borough, it oug^ to briof atLnnch muttey ^Vkj athtc boraoii^w^ 
accordingly he paidthe Duke oC LdnSkn ^Vax Wom ^f&m ^aift. ViMl\«ft% 
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life would require a c»n(iderable volume ; and a work of 
this kiod, it is expeded, will be (bortly laid before the 
public^ written bj Mrs. Inchbald*s own pen> a work wliich^ 
whenever it makes its appearance^ will, we doubt not, ex.- 
cite great intereft, and convey much ufeful inftrudion. 

Retirement, generally fpeaking, has been the nurfery 
for the mod diftinguifhed charaders. — The birth-place of 
Mrs. Inchbald was an obfcure village, five miles from Bury 
St. Edmunds, in Suffolk. Her father's name was Simfon, 
a farmer, who had a large family^ di(lingui(hed for the 
beauty of tbeir perfons. Elizabeth, the prefent Mrs. Inch- 
bald, was particularly handfome; but, having a natural im- 
pediment in her fpeech, (he contraded, very early in life, an 
attachment to retirement, and a great fondnefs for reading, 
which excited in her, at the age of feventeen, a ftrong de-^ 
fire of viiiting the metropolis, of which fhe had read fo 
much in novels. She accordingly rambled from her fath6r*s 
houfe, without acquainting an individual with her inten- 
tions^ and came to London, a mere inquidtive adventurer. 

On Mrs> Inchbald's arrival in London, and difappoint- 
ment, (fofr, the friend, on whofe counfel fte relied, had 
left her place of refidence in the nietropolis,) (he thought 
that the profeffion which moil readily offered itfelf to 
her was that of an adrefs ; a profeflion, however, ^n 
which (he might have expeSed to meet with fome 
difficulties. 

Jn London, (he married Mr. Inchbald, of Drury-Lane 
Theatre, and went with hiiti to Edinburgh, where (he 
continued four years, aujd performed the principal parts 
there, when (he was but eighteen years of age. 

From this circumftance we may draw a conclufion, 
that Mrs. Inchbald's unfuccefsful attenapts, hitherto^ pro^ 
ceeded principally froni natural impediments and ptrvate 
prejudices: for, one who could with tolerable aece}tf ante 
appear at fo eady a period, as a priscipal a£breft, imift 
have poffefTed a conddelrablcr degree of intelTeA,. and'^ no 
common iniight into the hoiDMi charaSw. 

- ' ' k% 
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At length, Mr$. Yates, who had been long in poflef« 
Son of the public approbation in London, retired to Edin* 
burgh, in confequence of a difagreement with the nuina-i 
ger of Drury-Lane houfe, and became a formidable rival 
to Mrs. Inchbald. We (ball not enter on a detail : fQ& 
fice it to fay, thslt our fail" afirefs' elcperienced many incN 
vilities from Mrij. Tates ; in confequente of which (be and 
her hufband quitted Edinburgh Theatre, and pa£R:d two 
years at York in the theatrical charadlen 

Indifierent health, brought on by trials of a private and 
delicate nature, occafioned Mrs. Inchbald*s quitting York 
to pais a twelvemonth in the South of France, whence fhe 
returned to England with a new ftock of health, and mtW 
a mind iftored with new ideas, prepared to encounter the 
other difficulties that make tip this life of adventures. . 

Soon after her arrival in England, fhe loft her hufband ; 
and, though her marriage had been rather the refult of 
gratitude than of the tender affeftion; (for, there was a 
great difproportion in the ages of Mr. and Mrs. Inchbald,) 
her conduft, on this occafion* reflefled on her the high- 
efl honour. She now continued to aA, for f^ur years, at 
Covent-Garden Theatre, and experienced fome mortificati- 
ons. At the end of which, fhe accepted a place, not a 
very advantageous one, on the Dublin Theatre. Thus 
was fhe fated to be pafled from theatre to theatre. 

On quitting the Dublin Theatre, Mrs. Inchbald re- 
turned once more to Covent-Garden, where fhe continued 
an a£farefs for fome years ; which fituation fhe fuddenly re- 
linquifhed, continuing, however, to refide in London^ 
though in great obfcurity, and oppreiTed with poverty- 

Confidering the obftru£lions that even nature had thrown 

in her way, Mrs. Inchbald had noreafon to complain of 

that fhare of the public attention which fhe obtained. She, 

J799— 1800. S ^ -however. 
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bpwev^rt was now qqite fatisfied in relinqnifbing for OTcr 
all tbooghtt of the ftage, as an a^efs. It znuft not, hqw- 
cvn** be pafle4 unnoticed, that, during the whole period 
qf Mrs. Incbbald's theatrical engagements, ihe maintained 
an unblemi(hed cKaraAer ; that the incidents of her lifei 
though they have been made the fuhjc£); of much conver-* 
fttipn m the gay world, could never expofe her to the 
^enfure of even the mod: lerious and fevere, tb^^t the 
worthy part of both fexes, who were hpBOqred with her 
. :icquaintance» highly efteemed her worth. Her acquain- 
tance with Mrs. Siddons and Lady Derby more particulars 
ly ftrengthened intchfriendlhip ; and Mrs. Inchbald left 
behind her a chara<£Ur that may ftand in oppofition to the 
{irejudices of fuch ^ think that an aArefs cannot be a virtu^i 
ous woman. Nothing argues greater illiberality and little* 
nefs of intelleft than fuch general (:onciufions; and 
it is butjuftice topbferve, tW there are to be found^ 
among tbofe who have devoted themfelves to the theatrical 
fife, many perfons of the moft exemplary conduft. 
Of the condu£l of Mrs. Inchbald, as a woman of ho* 
nour, evenamidft all the gaiety of youth, and the power* 
fill influence of a moft fafcinating perfon^ there b but one 
c^inion. 

Henceforth, then, we are to confider Mrs. Inchbald in 
the light of an author only, in which charafler fhe holds a 
refpeCtable ftation, and procures a very genteel indepen- 
dence. Her literary department is, comedy, farce, tranf- 
Ution, and novel. 

The firft piece (he offered to Mr. Colman was a co- 
medy, in five afts, entitled /V/ Tell you What, whofe hard 
fortune, however, it was to lie unnoticed, in the mana- 
ger's hands, till the fuccefs of a much fmallcr piece, The> 
Mogul Talej or theDefceat of the BiiUooa, excited his 

curiofity 
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curipfity to give it a perufal. The reception which this 
admired comedy obtained is well known. T&e writer has 
prefcrved the true province of comedy, which is a regard 
to manners, and an exhibition of character. The ftyle 
poflefles that fprightlinefs, the alluiions that naivete^ which 
could not fail to pleafe. 

The manager, Mr. George Colman, an incomparable 
judge, accredited this comedy by a prologue, written by 
hin^elf, and the public approbation ftamped it as a perfor- 
mance of merit. The tide of Mrs. Inchbald's fortune^ 
therefore, now began to turn. No loqger perplexed as an 
aftrefs, whofe engagements, we l^iye feen, were always 
precarious, and whofe falary was fel^om great \ no longer 
mortified by undertaking writings, (oj: which (he could not 
procure a purchafer ; (he now faw her profpedls brighten. 
Accordingly (he began to enlarge her rules of economy^ 
and changed her humble lodgings for one more fuited to 
her circunidances ; for, the great excellence in the con« 
duA of lyf rs. Inchbald has ever been a fludied economy ; 
by which, always accommodating her mode of Hying to 
her circui^ftanccs, fhe.preferved, evenamidft her humble 
fortunes, a hign fenfe of moral dignity and her indepen- 
dence. 

Fll Tsjlx. 70U What has been followed by other co- 
medies, all of a jEimilar caft as to Ayle, charader, and in- 
cident. Their titles are as follow: Such Things Are; 
Every One has his Fault ; The Wedding-Day : Wives as 
they Were^ and Maids as they Are, Our limits will not 
allow us to enter on particulars \ fuffice it to fay, that each 
of them h^ been favourably received by the public ; and 
that (I am not inquiring into their peculiar excellencies or 
defe£^} they poffefs that clear famili^ ftyle, fcafoned 
with fmartQ.eiS| without beifag debafed by grovelin^vfenti- 

S 2 m^B 
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ments or grofs Janguage, which is the charafterUtic of 
genteel comtif. 

The department of Mrs. Inchbald, then, confines it- 
felf to comedy. She feems never to have attempted tra- 
gedy, or even what is called tragi-comedy. Her province^ 
.therefore! was humour and fatire, occafionally inter- 
fperfed with the feriousi agreeable to the coftume of tno- 
dern comedy. But, as this fpecies of writing is much 
coaverfant with the ridiculous, it was natural for Mrs. 
Inchbald to undertake that fpecies of comic writing known 
by the name of farce. ' 

it is the province of farce rather to caricature, than ac- 
curately to delineate chara^er, the proper fphcre of co- 
medy. Accordingly, w6 expert to find in it buffooneries^ 
extravagancies, and falfe humour. Though Mrs. Inch- 
bald, therefore, has thought proper to entitle fome of her 
fmaller pieces farces, we (hall take the liberty of calling 
them comedies in invo^ or ihree^ or fiur aAs \ and this 
obfervation can offend hoQe, who recolleA, that, as co- 
medy frequently finks into farce, fo farce frequently rifes 
into comedy. Mrs. Inchbald's farces are Thi Mogul Tale^ 
^TiA Appearances are again/l Them. 

Thofe dramatic works ef Mrs. Inchbald, which are 
either tranflations or foreign dramas adapted to the EtigKfh 
flage, are the following : The Wid$w*s V^iv ; Animal 
Magnetifm ; The Married Man ; Next-Dodt Neighbours \ 
The Child of Nature ; and Lovers^ Vows. 

The very pleafing comedy, entitled The Child of Na^ 
iure^ feems to have been the favourite of our amiably 
comic writer, as fhe feems to have had her eye on it when 
ihe wrote her ftory entitled Nature and Art, as alfo in the 
Lovers' Vows\ for, the character of Amanthis, in the 
former, may be fairly fuppofed to have given a turn ta 
the character of Amelia in the latter. 
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Lovers^ ?^<r«;/ ranks in thiat defcription of writing, de- 
nominated ferious comedy, which is a confiderable im« 
provement on what has been called the old comedy, and 
has long fince obtained a refpedlable rank in dramatic rc« 
prefentations. Of Kotzebue, the much-adndired author 
of The Child of Lote, and the general charader of 
hk writings, it is unneceiTary to fay any thing here ; and, 
of Lovers* Vows, Kotzebue's play, adapted by Mrs. 
Inchbald to the Englifh ftage, it would be equally unne-* 
ceflary to be particular. The favourable manner in which 
it has been received is in every one*s recoUeAion. We 
cannot, however, forbear noticing, that, in examining 
the charaAer of Lovers' Vows, impartial criticifm f^iould 
xnark the diftin£lion between a tranflation and accommo* 
dating a foreign play to an Englifh audience. For, as dif« 
ferent languages have different idioms, fo alfo have dif- 
ferent nations their different manners, and different ftages 
their different laws i and, if a dramatic connpofiition, form- 
ed on the manners and rules of one country^ is to b^ 
performed in another, the different manners of the peo^ 
pie, and the different laws of their theatres, muft be 
confulted. 

The Child of Love, by KotzebUc, having beeagiveo 
to Mrs. Inchbald, by the manager of Cavent-Garden 
Theatre, to be " fitted," (I ufc her own words,) « as her 
opinion fbould dire£l, ta his ftage,'' it was the part of 
Mrs. Inchbald not to fufiir her refpeft for the ingenious. 
Kotzebue to interfere with her refpeft for an Engliih audi-, 
ence. She has, in her preface, pointed out the inftaqces. 
in which flie has departed from her original; in moft of 
which, being better adapted to the Englifh ftage, fliCr 
fcems to be pieErfefUy ■ juftified. On the importance and 
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worth of ^ch altehitions, readers 6f different taftes will 
think differently. 

The next department of Htcrattirc, iti Which we af e td 
view Mrs. Inchbald, is that of nOveUwriting, in which 
fhe has been no lefs fnccefsfiil than in drathatic compofiti- 
ohs. 

That fpecies of writing, called, in France and England, 
noTels, embraces tales or ftories, the incidents of which 
are fiifficiently interefting or uncomiiioni fo as to excite 
fii'rprile, and yet fui)Sciently natural,. and, if I may fo 
fpcdkf domeftic, to come home to the bofom. Ldve 
commonly forms the leading charaAer of the perfbr- 
sxiance. In keeping within the regions of nature and pro- 
bability, it is diftinguifhed from romance ; ind, not being 
reprefeiited by aCtors, it is diftinguiibed firom the drama ; 
at ^he fame timciit poifefies feme properties that belong to' 
bbth. 

The pleafing ftory entitled Nature and Art, Mrs. Inch- 
bald h^s not thought proper to denominate a novel. We 
haVe fo entitled it, merely to give it a fpecific charafVer 1 
bCit, by whatever title the work be denominated, it is fuf- 
Jicient to fay, that the work fully anfwers its title. The 
ftory is interefting* the charafters are accurately drawn, 
and the morality une^ceptionably good. The fatlre (for, 
it h^s fome fatire) is juft j the language is fprightly, but 
not fantaftic; and the reflexions are ferious, without 
being afiedted. Nature and Art is in two volumes. 

* The Simple Siorjt written alfo by our author, is a novel 
in four volumes. It is charaXeri^ed by the fame fimplici- 
ty knd fpirit, both as to fiylt and manner, a^ the former \ 
but the ;:hara£ters are more various, the pafliohs more in- 
tereding, and the plot is more intricate -and furprifing. 
This ftory is faid to be Mrs. Inchbald's ^vourite, as it has 

certainly 
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certainly been with the public We cannot forbear ob- - 
Jerving^ that the leadhig points m Mrs. Inchbaki's ad?efi« 
tnrous, but honourable,, life, fecm to have furni(hed two 
or three leading incidjsnts in thefe ftories, though diverfi- 
fied by numerous peculiarities and concealed with much 
contrivance* The fimple ftory has gone through feveral 
editions. 

Farther than this, our memoirs do not proceed. As a 
writer, Mrs* L has been fuccefsftal ; and, confidering htt^ 
felf much indebted to herbookfeller, Mr. RoUnfoti, £be 
always fpeaks of him with cordiality and cefpeA. The V9r 
rious perplexities and difficulties encountered by Mr^* 
Inchbald on her aitival in the metropolis i faerobftatkt 
among managers 5 her difappointments, and fudden re* 
verfes of fortune, her pertinent obfervations on manners 
and charaders, (fiich as cannot have efcaped a nlind form* 
ed for refiedion, and determined on experiment,) were 
we even poflefled of fa£ts, would make no part of our ob* 
jeA; nor would reflections on her religious or politkral 
fentiments. Things t>f this bind will come with greit 
propriety from the able pen of Mrs. Inchbald herfelf. 

RR. 

EARL WENTWORTH FITZWILLIAM ^ 

WAS bom in 1748, and fucceeded to his titles at the 
age of eight years. Till his father's death, he had borne 
Ae title of Lord Milton, and he then became Earl Fitz- 
william, both in the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The large eftates which fell to him on this event 
were, during his minority, confided to the care of jhe late 
Sir MatthewLambe, father of the prefentLoBD Melburnk. 
He was fcnt^ at a very early age, to Eton-lchool, where 

hia 
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bk agrecaWcand generous difpofition attraded the love o£ 
his fchooUfellows, mwj of whom contracted an uneom- 
inon affection for him. Among thefc may he particularly 
poticed Mr. Fox ?ind the prefent Earls of Carlisle and 
PoRCHEsTEK, From Eton he was fent to King's Col^ 
lege, Cambridge, where he took the de^ee of doctor of 
laws. He afterwards went on his travels. 

Few young noblemen ever entered life under more fe- 
Tourable aqfpices. Inheriting a good fortune from his fa- 
thpr, he was alfo confidered as prefumptive heir to the 
large eftatcs of the Marquis of Rockingham; as the 
friend of the Dukes of Devonfliire and Portland, and of 
lU the gre^t chambers whofe names adorned the lift of pa- 
tript$ of thofe day^. To thefe connexions he foon added 
pthers, after he came of age, by his marriage with Lady 
Charlotte Popfonby, daughter of the late, and fifter of the 
prefent, Earl of Sesborough. This union connected him 
dill clpfer with the great Whig-families. He was mar-r 
ried tp this lady nearly fixteen years before (he had a, 
child, when ihe brought him a f^n and heir, the prefent 
Lord Milton ; and fhe has flnce bprpe him a dav^hter. 

From the time his Lordfhip took his feat in the Houfe of 
Peers till the prefent unhappy conteft with the French Re- 
public, It may be boldly a£Brmed| that Lord Fitz^illiam 
never gave a vote that could be deemed hoftile to the li- 
berties and interefts of his country. He entered warmly 
into th^ patriotic party, of which his illuftrious uncle. 
Lord {lockingham, was the chief; and, during the great 
political conteft of 1780, 1781, and 17829 when the na-* 
tion . evinced its wearinefs of the war, and the country- 
gentlecnen, finding themfelves duped "^by the minifter, 
galled loudly for a peace, Lord Fitzwilliam, by his moti- 
W8 iq the lioiife of Peers^ or by his a^ive (upport of the 

patriotic 
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patriotic motions of other noble lords^ was greatly inftru* 
mental in removing the obnoxious minifter, and the un- 
cle of Lord FitzwUliam (Lord Rockingham) became 
prime-minifter. 

The death of that refpeded nobleman capfed a fatal 
lirhifm in the admioiftration ; and, on Lord Shelburne's 
acceptance of the reins of government, many of the 
Rockingham party quitted him. Among thefe was Lord 
Fitzwilliam, who joined Mif* Fox ; and thofe, who have 
fince been denominated the Portland party. This party^ 
irritated at the mode taken by Lord Shelburne to wreft the 
power from their hands, committed an error, which at 
once blafted their reputation and their hopes : they joined 
the very man who had been almoft the fole ca\ife of their 
country's misfortunes, and whom many of thenv had 
threatened to bring to the fcaffbld. 

In Mr. Fox's plan of a new conftitution for the fettle^ 
ments in India, Lord Fitzwilliam was included as head 
of the commiiBoners for India affairs; a place which 
would have given him as much power and influence as is 
now poflefled by Mr. Dundas. But the boldnefs of the 
deflgn, aided by the tricks of its opponents^ defeated this 
intention of the miniftry, and drove the party again from 
power. The difgufl: of the people was indeed fo general 
againft the meafure and againft the coalition-miniftry, that 
Lord Fitzwilliam, who had fucceeded to the powerful in- 
terefts of his uncle in the county and city of York, loft 
the whole of it, and bis opponents have iince carried the 
eleAion almoft entirely againft bim> 

The noble Lord, continued, however, to aA fteadilj 
with his friend for many years. During the ajSair of the 
regency, he was the perfon deflgned by his party to fill 
the offce of lord-lieutenant of the kingdom of Ireland $ 

and 
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and fo fully aflbfed were they of fucceedin^ to power, 
that It IS faid the richefc ftatc-livcries were madCi and cvfery 
other preparation which could add magnificence and fplen- 
dour to his vice^oyahy. 

But an ctent was apjjroaching, which was to have the 
ihoft important effe&, both public and private, in this 
iSountrjr. It in fail feems dcftined to operate a total change, 
in the public opinion of this country; and in private life 
to feparate, perhaps for ever^ "men who had previoufly en- 
tertained of each other the higheft opinion, and who had 
thought and aflied together from their earlieft youth. 

This event Was the French revolution ; and the man, 
whofemifchievous etequence could efieft fo great an evil, 
tns the late Mr. Burke. That many of the Oppoiition 
Iboold become the dupes of Mr. Burke's violent prejudices 
was not furprifing; they had maintained an unavuling 
conteft for power fbr many years, and this event afibrded 
them a pretext forgoing over to the mtniftry; but it is 
afioBi(hhig that a nobleman of Lord Fitzwilliam's inde- 
pendent fpirit and fortune fhould fuSer himfelf to be led 
away by this man, Who it tiow appears was writing and 
declaiming only for a pehfion ! 

With the public difputcs between Mr. Burke and Mr. 
FoX| and with the poignant diftrefs of mind h occafioned 
the ' latter, every one is acquainted. The defection of 
Lord Fitzwilliam, the friend of his childhood, and the 
mah of whofe political principles he is faid to have form- 
ed the higheft opinion, was however to Mr. Fox a ftiil 
more fevere affliflion. Lord Fitzwilliam is alfo peculiariy 
unfortunate in bis new connexions, having repeatedly 
avowed opinions upon French affairs almoft as oppofite to 
theirs as they are to thofc of his old friends. 

Bat 
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But let us vnow te^^ert to his Lordfliip's coniiexions in 
Ii«rand. 

The very large eftatc, which this noblemaij poffcfles in 
that kingdonii feemed to ftand in need of attention ; and 
actOrdingly his Lordfliip turned toward it care truly pa- 
ternal. Some years fince, at a very great expenfe, he 
erefled a large and beautiful public building in the town of 
Rathdrum, in the county of Wicklow, in that kingdom^ 
for the fale of flannels, the principal maiiufafture of that 
(county. From this ereftion moft eflential benefit has bech 
derived to fhofc manufafturers, by the facility with which 
they are brought to market, and by having a certain place 
eftablifhed for their fale. 

The felf-interefted and illiberal landlord would be in- 
duced no impute the munificence of Lord Fitzwilliam to 
the ultimate hope of extending his own intereft, in his 
Irifli elhites, by tncreafcd rents or increafcd certainty Of 
their being well paid } but thofe, who intimately knew 
the principles on which his Lordfliip afts, will attribute 
his conduA to far nobler motives. It is certain, that, fo 
far from a tenant upon this eftate ever feeling difficulty, 
much lefs oppreffion', his Lordfliip has often, during in- 
clement feafons, ordered bis agent to prefent fucb of his 
tenants as were known to be in diflrefied circumflances 
with a receipt for their half-year's rent ; and although, for 
the laft three years, his Lordfliip received little from this 
vaft eftate in Ireland, yet ftill are thofe perfons experienc- 
ing his bounty. 

Bom a Whig, and educated in principles of hereditary 
public virtue, his Lordfliip long adhered to thofe princi- 
ples in his parliamentary condu^. Ireland particularly is 
indebted to his exertions. In the hour of her diflrefs, flie 
remembered who had been her bienefadtor \ and her peo- 
ple 
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jicj as with onevoicCi called upon him for afjlftance ; 
and even under the prefent adminiftrationi though not 
congenial with his own fentiments, he confented to take^ ! 
what PUBLIC NECESSITY required, the helm of the fif- 
ter-kingdom. His meafures for a moment appeafed the 
ftorm ; his liberality gave confidence to all ; and his con- 
ciliation changed difcord and diAra£tion into cheering 
unanimity. 

In this fituation, his Lordfhip opened the feffion of the 
IriCb parliament in January, 17951 with thefe emphatic 
words from the throne, 

^< In obedience to his Majefty's commands, I now re«> 
fort to your councils.'' — 

Thus commenced a feflion of parliamieuti which| un- 
til then, had not for thirteen preceding years experienced 
the confidence of the people, or the univerfal conviftion, 
that all the meafures of its government would be pre- 
eminently for the advantage of Ireland. 

To enter minutely into a detail of what has fince been 
ynderftood, as broken compass between his Majefty*s mi- 
nifters and this nobleman, touching his Lordfhip's admi<* 
nifiration in Ireland, would be foreign from the purpofe 
of thefe pages. It fliall fufficc to fay, that Lord FitzwiU 
liam found it impoffible to proceed upon his plan of mak^ 
ipg Ireland happy, and of rivetting the hearts of its peo- 
ple to its king, without difmifilng froni office thofe men,^ 
whofe fituation was, as it were,^ the a^is upon which the 
executive government revolved. All the men fo remove4 
were certainly obnoxious to the difinterefted part of the 
people of that kingdom. They ncverthelefs afliimed to 
ihemfelves the appellation of the hinges friends. In their . 
room. Lord Fit2;william called others to fill the feveral ofc 
ficcs of the ftatc, whofe integrity and political virtue 

were 
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fknidiptached. Indeed a charaSer for public virtue feein« 
ed alone to be the quality which governed all hb appoint* 
ments. It was in no inftance more, confpicuous than ia 
the nomination^ which ^ during his fhort adminiftration^ 
he made to the higheft fpiritual dignity iu that kingdom* 
It was Ihortly after his Lordfhip's acCefBon to the Iri(h ga» 
vernment that the late Dr. Robinfon^ Baron Rokeby, arcb* 
biCbop of Armagh and primate of all Ireland, died. Ia 
making choice of a focceflbr, Lord Fitzwilliam did not 
refort to the long lift of ecclefiaftical recommendations^ 
however highly patronized ; nor to the fpiritual danglers 
who fwarm about a lord-lieutenant's lev«e ; but he fought 
among the bench of Irifh bifhops a chara£ler| whofe coU« 
du£l had been marked by virtue, religion, and piety. He 
felcfted a man, who had been, for above twenty ycars^ 
eminently diftinguiflied in the difcharge of .all thofe du- 
ties, . and translated the prcfent Dr. William Newcomc 
from the fee of Waterford to the af chbifhopric of Ar- 
magh, who yet continues t6 be a charitable and pious orna- ^ 
ment to the fpiritual peerage. 

Among' the men difmifled from office by Lord Fitz- 
william was the Right Hon. John Beresford, then firft 
commiffioner of the revenue, who immediately reforted to 
England as one of the hinges friends. This abfence, how- 
ever important he had been confidered in the Irifli admi-^ 
niftration, was not found materially to impede the happy 
progrtfs of Lord Fitiswilliam's councils. Parliament fe- 
conded his Lordfhip's endeavours to tranquillize the coun- 
try, and promote the general good of the empire, with 
great unanimity. In lefs than fix weeks after the opening 
of this feffion of parliament, not only the ordinary fup- 
plies of the year were granted, but an extraordinary (\x^ 
ply of 20o,oooL for ^the purpofe of carrying on the ws|r. 

Butf 



But» ftnnge to tell ! this was no fooner donp tkm Lord 
' Fitzwilliam was recalled^ and Mr. Bcresfqrd re-ia^ted in 
his official and confidential fituations. 

So highly venerated was Lord Fitzwilliam daqqg his 
lieif tenancy in Ireland^ that a panic, moreeafy to be con- 
ceived than e^prefied) pervaded the whole kingdom, but 
snore particularly the city of Dublin, upon the neyrs of 
his Lordihip's recall being made public. The iiatioa 
again feemed to fink into defpondency. The hou(e$, 
Ihops, &c. in every ftreet through which he pa(Ied, were 
all fhut upon the memorable day on which he failed for 
England, and at noon-day a folemn filence and melancholy 
mourning fnarked the metropolis, and feeoied to indicate 
the fad cataftrophe, which has iince befallen that ill-fated 
country. ^ 

It was impoinble but fuch marks of national gratitude^ 
fprrow, and difappointment, muft have greatly afife&ed 
ms LordCbip ; and it is equally true, that in this important 
period of his life, when he indulged in tl^e fond hope of 
making millions happy, his mortification only arofe fron^ 
his difappointment in being denied the privilege of be- 
ftowiog that boon. 

Daring the fhort time Lord Fitzwilliam continued In the 
lieutenancy of Ireland, Dublin-caftle exhibited a fplen* 
dour which had never before been difpjayed in that king- 
dom. The magnificence of all his appointments, while 
they befpoke the dignity of the proprietor, furniQied the 
{neans of induflry and of happinefs to thoufands. 

The laudable example held out at the Irifh court by 

Lord apd L^dy Fitzwilliam, operated by attra£ting thither . 

the truly good, amiable, and virtuous part of the nation;' 

m the fame proportion that the vicious^ the profligate, 

and the abandoned, fled from its luftre. 

Lord 
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Lord Fitzwilliam, upon his return to England, took 
qccafion to ft^te fome of t]ie leading features of his (hprt- 
lived adminiftration in Ireland, in t^o letters to his old 
friend Lord Carlifle ; which letters were afterwards pub- 
lifbed. In thefe, his Lordfliip enters pretty full into the 
queftion, what privileges were agreed upon to be extend- 
ed to the Roman Catholics of Ireland; he proves the 
wifhes of the Britilh cabinet to have been to keep back 
the agitation of that queftion. ^ 

Mr. Beresford, who had remained all this time in Eng- 
landp contrived to bring Lord Fitzwilliam to an iclairciffe^ 
nunt, which was to be determined as an affair of honour. 
Lord F. gave Mr. B. a meeting in Hyde^park ; but, the 
matter having by fome means tranfpired, a ftop wa$ put 
to any farther proceedings in that way. 

Lord Fitzwilliam is a ftrenuous advocate in the Houfe 
of Peers for the profecution of the prefent war v and, 
when Lord Malmefbury was fent by minifters, in the year 
1796, to negociate a peace with the French direftory ^t 
Paris, Lord Fitzwilliam entered his fingle proteft upon 
the journals of the Houfe of Lords againft the meafure^ 
in which he ftated at great length his reafons and objec- 
tions. 

At the opening of the feffion of parliament in 17979 
his Lordfhip, in terms of the ftrongefi reprobation, deli- 
vered his fentimetits upon the feparate treaty of peace juft 
then entered into between the Emperor of Germany and 
the French Republic ; a treaty, which he then prognofti- 
cated would not long exift ; and remarked to minifters of 
how little avail had been their previous fubfidies to a po- 
tentate, whom his Lordihip called " a Jacobin emperor J* 

A few months after, and in the fame feflion of parlia- 
ment, when Lord Moira brought forward the perilous ii- 

tuatioa 
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mation of Irelandi and truly dated the fmotfaered flaftid 
then kindling, which has fince burft forth into fuch al 
bla2e of terror, Lord Fit^swilliam warmly coincided with 
his LordOiipi and ftrenuoufly recommended meafures of 
conciliation inftead of thofe of coercion and of torture. 
He advifed gather to bring back the affections of the Irifli 
people, and once more to fend the dove to the throne, 
ithich might perhaps return with the olive, than try the 
event of harfh meaflires with an impatient people. This 
advice was not attended to ; it was rejedted by the mini& 
ter, and reprobated by the leading men in Ireland, who 
with a giddy hardinefs of heart fpurned every plan of mild« 
nefs, without adverting to the probable confequence of 
fuch condud. The confequence which aftually followed 
was, that Ireland ruihed into open rebellion ^ and it was 
thought adviiable to have recourfe to a fyftem of ftill more 
fcvere coercion, fuch indeed as was nev^r before heard of 
in the annals of the Britifh empire. What has followed 
needs not to be repeated^* 

By the junAion of the Fitzwitliam and Rockingham 
eftat^s, now vefied in his Lord(bip, he lends five mem« 
bers into the Houfe of Commons ; viz. one for Higham* 
Ferrars, two for Malton, and two for Peterborough ; none 
of which were ever bartered by him or any of his Lord- 
fhip's illudrious anceftors. 

The difmiffion of Lord Fitzwilllam from the vice-roy- 
alty pf Ireland was evidently fuch as would have roufed 
moft men to oppoGtion, from a conviAion of the danger- 
ous meafure adopted by the miniftry ; but how much were 
the public furprifed to fee his Lordfhip ftill with the mi- 
niftry, and fhewing a diffi^rence of opinion from them 
chiefly in the affairs of Ireland. 

But a fubfequent tranfadlion aftbniihed the public^ and 
the noble Lord's friends^ much more* 

Early 
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Eai^ly in the year 1798V the conduft of the Duke of 
Norfolk at a tavern , in the celebration of the anniverfary 
of Mr. Fox*s firft eledion for Wcftminfter, gate great of- 
fence to minifters ; infomuch that his Grace was difmifled 
from the lieutenancy of the Weft Riding of Yorkfhirey \ 
&c. and the command of the firft Weft York regit&ent of 
militia. 

The popularity of the Duke of Norfolk, both 9S lord« 
lieutenant of that county and colonel of their firft regi- 
ment » was fuch as rendered any fubftitute whom miniC-^ 
ters might appoint likely to be very unpalatable. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, they well knew, could not be o^jeSed to^ 
cither by the county or the regiment j they alfo knew 
iiey could not venture to proppfe an honour to that noble- 
man without the certainty of its being fpurned at with dif- 
dain, as coming from men, whom his Lordfhip had fo re- 
cently reprobated. There remained but qne way to obtaia 
Lord Fitzwilliam's acceptance of thofe honours ^ and, at 
the immediate requeft of his Majefty, he received his 
commiffion from his fovereign's hands. 

The conduO: of* Lord Fit2william towards this regiment 
is confiftent with the general tenor of his life. The firft 
care he took was to promote all thofe officers who had 
been placed in the regiment by the Duke of Norfolk, be- 
fore he prefented any of his own friends with commiffi- 
ons. ' 

When his Lordfliip is with the regiment, he conftantly 
attends their mefs ; and, laying afide all the fplendour of 
his rank and his ufual attendants, he appears there with 
no more oftentatious ihew than the youngeft enfign of the 
corps. 

The health, the fituation, and the comforts, of the 

privates apd their families^ are his Lordfiiip's peculiar 

1799 — 1800. T care J 
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care ; and his ardent wifh and conftant defire feem to bCg 
that nothing ihall be fpared to make the regiment com^ 
plete and happy. 

* It is well known, his Lordfhip beholds with a jealous 
eye any infringement upon the eftabliflied conftitucion dF 
Great Bpitain. Stich he conceives the fending the nation^ 
al militia out of the kingdom. Such he conceives the 
fyftem of torture lately introduced into Irelahd. And, 
when the offer of his regiment to ^ ferve in that kingdom 
was officially delivered by his Lordfliip, he did not' fail ex- 
prefsly to ftate, that it was by no means to be nmderftood^ 
he was to accompany them thither. 

Notwithdanding which, a little after the arrival of Lord 
Cornwallisin Ireland, viz. inSeptemberi 1798, when the 
French made a defcent upon that kingdom. Lord Fitz- 
william immediately repaired there for purpofes, which, 
it has been rumoured, in cafe of emergency, were to be 
of a very important and confidential nature, delegated 
from the highcft authority. 

His Lordfhip, in being an advocate for the profecutioa 
of the prefent war, is no lefs a contributor to the expen- 
fes of carrymg if on ; as the fplendour in which he lives ili 
London and in Yorkfhire, but more particularly at MIL- 
ton-Abbey tn Northamptonfhire, is not equalled by any 
nobleman in Great Britam. 

But it is not only by the taxes, which from this flyle of 
living he mud pay, that he contributes to the expences of 
' the ftate; another inftancc lately occurred in thelrifh par- 
liament, which ftill farther evinces, in a moft uncommon 
degree, the promptiti^de with which he affifls to defray 
the expenfe of the country. A bill was pafTed there for 
appropriating a large fum of money to make good the 
lofiTcs fuflained by fuSering loyaliils, during the late rebel* 

lion 
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lion in that kingdom ; (tf which defcription his Lor^ihip^ 
was by far the mod prominent individual ; yet, when the 
injured claimants prefented ^hemfelves. Sir W^ G. New- 
comeo^ a Dublin banker and M. P. rofe in his place, ^nd 
ftated, that he had authority from Lord Fitzwilliam to de- 
cline receiving any compenfation from governmeat or the 
nation under that unhappy event. 

His Lordihip has been uniformly an advocate for the 
exteniion of all municipal rights to the perfons profeiling 
the Roman Catholic religion. He conceives the do^ine 
of the real prefence (hould be nd bar to their emancipa- 
tion. Thatj in this enlightened age, for minifliers to a£- 
Aimea diction upon the fubjeA of religion, was toai^ 
fume a power, which is excefs of blafphemy as well as x>f 
blindnefs. 

His liberality is unbounded. The number of private 
charities, which he has been in the habit of difpenfing 
fait the laft twenty years ; and the number of liberal do- 
nations, the majority of which has been diftributed with 
fuch nice delicacy that the perfons relieved (many of whom 
much above the common level) are ignorant to this hour 
of the bounteous donor; are equalled by few indeed 
among the affluent even of this alms*giving age. 

Lord Fitzwilliam, now in his fifty-firft year, is tall and 
flender; of countenance and manner engaging, perfua- 
five, and attraftivc. He delights a little in the fports of 
the turf J but his principal hours of enjoy^ient are occu- 
pied in the delights of the chafe ; exhibiting, io the midft 
of a fplendid circle, the keenncfs of a fportfman combin- 
ed with the magnificence of- a prince. 

The noble Lord has erefted on his cftate in Yorkfliire 9. 

beacon, defigned as a maufoleum to the memory of his 

uncle, the late cvyr-to»be-lamentcd Marquis of Rockmg- 

T 2 ham. 
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ham. We advife his Lordfhip often to contemplate this 
work, and to reflect upon the virtues and ttje principled 
of the man he has thus intended to honour. 

W. Y. 
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MR, William Godwin is defcended frgm a family 
of dhfemers. His father, whdfe Chtiftian name was 
John, tvas educated at the difienters' college at Northampj 
ton, under the celebrated Dr. Doddridge ; and was, in 
the concluding part of his life, minifier of a congregation 
at GueAwick, a village in Norfolk. His attainments are 
faid not to have exceeded what is ufual among perfons of 
his Situation. He lived, however, with the charadter of a 
very boneft man. 

Mr. Edward Godwin, the grandfather of Mr. Godwin, 
was the cotemporary of Watts, Bradbury, Barker, and 
Neale, eminent minifters in the beginning of this century, 
with whom he was intimately connected. He refided in Lon- 
don, where he had a large congregation, moft of whom were 
of the ric^her clafs among the diilenters. It is impoffible 
for us to fay what was the extent of his talents or learning; 
but hi^ name ftood very high. It was ufual for the emi- 
nent ^vriters among his friends to confult him on their 
productions; and a dory is told of him, which, if true, 
and there feems to be no reafon to quefbion it, is a proof 
that he was regarded as a man of taile as well as learn-* 
ing. The (lory is the following:— Robert Blair, the au- 
thor of a poem entitled the Gr^ve, rcfiding in a remote 
part of Scotland, committed the care of pnblifhing that 
poem to Mr. £dward Godwin ^ at the fame time confult* 
ing him as a critic. The poem, as every one knows, ac- 
quired 
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quired great celebrity ; and the aythory coding to town, 
fomc time afterward, embraced his friend, not only thank- 
ing him for his care in the publication, but acknowledg- 
ing he was indebted, for the grcateft part of his fucccfs, 
to his critic's advice and aid. 

Mr. Godwin received the earlieft part of bis education 
from a fchool-maftcr in his father's neigbbjOurhood. To 
difcover what accidents have aflifted in forming the ha- 
bits of a great mind is one of the moft beneficial pur- 
pofes of biography. Mr. Godwin's firft mafter feems to 
dcfervc a portion of the praife that beloi^gs to thofe who 
have feniibility to perceive talents in their germ^ and gene- 
rofity to contribute to their growth with patient culture. 
He was a man above the ordinary rate of perfons of 
his employment in To obfcwe a fpot as that in which he 
kept his fchool j and, having a good deal of penetration, 
and ftill more enthufiafm and benevolence, he foon open- 
ly declared that young Godwin wds fuch a child as had 
never come under his obfervation before. 

From this mafcer, with whom it is probable Mr. God- 
win acquired fomething better than the mere rudiments of 
fuch branches of learning as were taught in his fchool, he 
was fent to Norwich to purfue his ftudies under a private 
tutor ; and, from Norwich, was removed to the DUTen- 
ters' College, at Hoxton, near London, where he re- 
mained five years under the tuition of Dr. Kippis, editor 
of the New Biographia Britannica, and Dr. Recs, editor 
of Chambers's Cyclopedia. The ordinary courfe of ftu- 
dies at Hoxton included tht daffies, Hebrew, logic, ethic, 
divinity, rhetoric, the nuithematics, natural philofophy, 
and pneumatology. 

Of Mr. Godwin's progrcfs at the college little Is known, 
and therefore it is probable there was nothing uncommon 
in it. , He is faid to have bad ^ very finall party there, by 
whom he was not gply extrenaelybelpycd^ but cov\^\4^x^^ 
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as infinitely fuperior to his fellow-ftudents ; and thefe arf 
faid to have avenged themfelyes by ridiculing hjo^ and his 
little faftion. 

It was ufual for the yoong ipen at Hoxton, who were 
defigned for minifters of the di^enting-church, to preach 
ip London and its vicinity during the laft year of their 
abode at the college, Mr. Godwin followed the prafticc n 
bpt it does not appear that he excelled his fellow-ftudents^ 
In 1778, he entered regularly on the office of a diflenti-. 
ing-minifter, ^hc funftions of which l^c continued to dif- 
charge for the four years immediately fucceeding, chiefly 
X at Stowmarket, in Suffolk, where he had a congregation. 
It well defprves to be notited, that Mr. Godwin adopt* 
cd the opinions of the Calvinifts, although his teachers at 
Hoxton held th^ doftrine of Aroiinius. This, proba- 
bly, was ampng the firft fruits of that fpirit of invet 
tigation that eminently marks his charafter. In the fchemc 
of Calvinifm, there is much to attrafl: a I'eligious mind 
having the intrepidity to purfuc an argument through all 
Its confequences. 

In 1752, he removed to London, with the refolution 
of truftingto literature for the means of his future fubCft-? 
ence. It is not to be expedled, that we have been able to 
trace the procefs of Mr. Godwin's mind from the time of 
his aduming the office of a diflenting-minifter tq his lay- 
ing it down. The more minute and curioqs parts can be 
known, with fuch accuracy as will jiiftify the motives 
that make an inveftigation of that nature at all ufeful, only 
to hiipfelf, and muft, in part, have efcaped even his re- 
^olleftion ; but Mr. Godwin, having early acquired the 
habit of clpfe pbferyation and profound refearch, is, no. 
doubt, acquainted with many of thp more fubtle, as well 
as the palpable, operations of a change in opinions and 
feelings, perhaps without example for its extent j and it is 
bis duty, as it is that of every man in his circumftances^ 
■ V9< 
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to fiirniih the world with a hiftory fo inrtportant in the 
ftudy of human nature. We have beforeus, however, a pro- 
digy in its outward appearances. 'We find Mr. Godwin , 
rigidly orthodox, till about the year 1783; and, in 179a,. 
a writer, whofe freedom of inquiry and fearleiTnefs of de- 
dudtion gave alarm not only to orthodoxy in religion, but 
to bigotry of every fpecies. All that we have been a^le to 
difcover, beyond that outfide, is the very early exiftepce^ 
in his charaAer of a love of knowledge. Throughout the' 
whole of his inquiries, firft in religion, and afterward ia* 
ethics, he never was to be fatisfied till he had penetrated' 
beyond the veil that at once bounds the difcufiions of tl^e ' 
hypocrite and the perceptions of the ignorant. 

With fuch a tepnper, fomething was to be expeded from 
Mr. Godwin when lie dedicated h^imfelf wholly to litera^ 
ture, and all his habits vrcrp of a natqr^ to favour bis pur.> 
fuit. He was ftudious, patient, indefatigable, and ex- 
tremely moderate in his expenditure. He foon perceived 
he could cam his bread with little labour; and, what was 
infinitely important to the completenefs of his fuccefs, 
without any facrifice of his tafte and underftanding to the 
multitude. Nor did he care how little more than bread he 
earned. To excel in his art was what he more immedi- 
ately defired ; and to be the fuccefsfiil advocate of truth, 
his ultimate and gre atefl; ambition. Bearing thefe ~ noble 
motives in his bofom, he was not impatient to appear bei^. 
fbre the public as a writer ; and we^re not to be furprifed,* 
that) for more than nine years after literature was his oc- 
cupation, he was an obfcure individual, except where acci- 
dent had thrown him into tht way of men who could dif- 
ttnguifli talents while they were employed in coll(^6ti()g . 
the materials of future fuccefs. 

Mr. Godwin began his literary life in 17823, and it was 
not till 1792, or rather the beginning of 1793, that Poli- 
tical Juftice was pubUflied. He had no reafon to repent- 
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of the feTere difciptine he had ioipared on himfelf. Within 
1 fiew weeks of the appearance of that work^ hi$ immedU 
ate objcA, the acquifition of fanie and its confequent 
power in the application of his talents, was obtained. He 
was not merely known to the public, but was ranked at 
once among men of the higheft genius and attainments. 
The principles contained in Political Joftice l^ad all the 
appearances and many of the dRe£H of felf-evideot axioms. 
To underftand the terms, and adopt the proportions of 
the work^ were fo nearly infeparahk, that it was a fa£): 
that: fome very ^eat and learned men, in expreffing an 
abhorrence of its do£brines, could not conceal the fecret 
that their deteftation of Political Juftice was chiefly occa- 
fioned by its fubtlety in eluding their zeal to dete£): the 
radical error, which, from certain propofitions they held 
to be infallible, they were fincerely perfaaded lay fome- 
where in the work. Political Juftice at once tortured their 
feelings and baffled their reafon. They were in the fitu- 
ation that fanatics in religion afcribe to fome of their con-* 
verts, believing and denying, and ready, ki the bitter- 
ness of their hearts, to curfe the queftion for intruding it* 
feUF upon them. But, while there was this ludicrous ftrug* 
glein the minds of fome of the readers of Political Juf- 
tice, its terms we/re in reality {6 fimple and intelligible, 
that the work, although difcufllng its topics at great length 
and in very minute detail, was fcarcely publifbed when it 
was every where the theme of popular converfation and 
praMe. Perhaps no work of equal bulk ever bad fuch a 
number of readers } and certainly no book of (uch pro- 
found inquiry ever made fo maiiy profelytes in an equal 
fpace of time. Pirated editicms were publiihed in Ireland 
and Scotland ; and people of thelowpr clafs were the pur-» 
(Sli^s. in many {dacesj pec^pe&oR huiMhreds in £og- 
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land and Scotland, copies were bought by fubfcription, . 
and read aloud in meetings of the fubfcribers. 

Neither the favour Political Juftice obtained with the po- 
pulace; nor the ftrange puzzle it occafioned among fymc 
of the learned, are fubjefis of aftoniflimcnt to him who 
confiders the nature of the work. The fundamental pro- 
pofition in Political Juftice is, that virtue conjijis in producing 
the ha^inefs of fociety. To deny that flatcment is to aban- 
don all the pretenfions on which men found their cbim to 
r^fpeft for their moral condufL The fincere man, there- 
fore, embraces the propoCtion with his whole heart; he 
has no need to run to a mafter to know its meaning or to 
inquire if it is congenial with his feelings : to him it i^real^ v 
if vifionary to all the world befide. Mean time, the hypo- 
crite is entrapped, if he ventures to open his mouth ; for» 
he muft acknowledge the truthof Mr. Godwin's ftatement, 
or formally publifli a recantation of all the profeflions he 
has till that moment made of the motives of his public or 
fbcial a^ons. 

'Mr. Godwin's fchcme of morals is exhibjted with fuch 
diftindtnefs in his work, that we find no difficulty in giving 
our readers its entire outline in a few words.— F/r/«^ conjifts, 
in producing the happinefs of fociety^ and is the individual inte* 
reft and the general perfeEiion of man t he is a being governed 
iy intelleSlual motives : to inform his mind on every fubjeEl^ to 
the utmoft extent of human perception^ would he to give him mo* 
fives irreji/tibly inclining hini to virtue^ as defined above : poli" 
iical freedom is an efiintial means to the cultivation of his mind 
in thegrfotejl degree ; and political freedom and knowledge ^fuc^ 
eefjively the caufe and ef[e^ of each other ^ would carry him on 
indefinitely in improvement of mind and happinefs of condition : 
by ihg tinrefrfained cultivation of inowledge^ and univerfal po* 
liiical fif^ed^m^ it. is foffible to make every individual hap^py^ 
end iappy in higher Agt^ than the moft fortunate is at pre^ 
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It IS not po/Bblc for us, in the limits of this Ikctch of 
Mr. Godwin's life, to examine the merits of the rcfpeftive 
arguments of that'writer and his opponents But one remark 
is too important to this great queftion to be omitted. Mr, 
Godwin's adverfarics were inconfiftent in their objeftions : 
they reprefented him, in one and the fame pifhire, as a vi- 
fionary whofe fchemes were too grand to be praftifed, from 
the inherent defers of human nature, and as a fyftematical 
advocate of profligacy and vice. We arc inclined to treat, 
with a contempt of his underftanding, the perfon who fcri-. 
oufly entertains the latter of thefe objeftions. It would be, 
indeed, to poflefs a bold and ardent temper, if we were 
implicitly to believe that men in general will ever anfwer all 
the claims that Mr. Godwin's fyftem makes upon them of 
integrity, fortitude, and benevolence. But we think it may 
be afTerted, without a probability of contr^iAion from 
thofe whofe real obje£l is the happinefs jof mankind, that 
it is imprafticable to afcend into the region of Mr. God- 
win's fpeculations without improvement of the heart and 
enlargement of the underftanding, alid without carrying 
along with us into the world, we are obliged to tlOl in, 
fomething to purify our conduA, and ameliorate our con<* 
dition. 

In 1794, appeared Mr. Godwin's novel of Caleb Willi- 
ams. His former produflion had fo completely eftabliihed 
his reputation for genius, that it can hardly be faid this no- 
vel increafed his fame. It proved the verfatility of his 
powers ; but the creative faculties, the richnefs, eloquence, 
and paffion, difplayed in Political Juftice, were not exceU 
led in Caleb Williams, although the latter was a form in 
which they were more obvious to the vulgar. Perhaps a 
work on ethics is never fufficient of itfelf to enfure the uo« 
diminifhed fame of awriter. Inveftigations of that kindj 
even when they produce fa£ls^ are in the nature of difcoive-i 

ties 
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rfes in arts, which are rendered infignificant by farther im- 
' provements in the fttnc art, A work of imagination, if 
conduced on the principle^ of human aiflions and enliven- 
ed by copioufnefs of invention, is eternat in its reputation. 
Mr, Godwin's Caleb Williams, therefore, gave permanen- 
cy, rather than acceffion of quantity, to his fame. 

In O^Jtobcr, J 794, Mn Godwin wrote a pamphlet enti- 
tled Curfory Striftures on the Charge delivered by Lord 
Chief- Juftice Eyre to the Grand Jury on the 2d of Ofto- 
ber, 1 794, In the charge which preceded the memorable 
ftate-trials of that year, certain dodrines were broached 
relative tothep-imc of high-treafon, on the impreffion of 
which on the public mind probably depended the lives of 
the perfoqs accufpd. The temper ^nd circumftaqces of tb« 
times gave thefe doftrines fuch popularity, that almoft in- 
ftantaneoufly it was a current opinion that the accufed were 
guilty, and would be convicted, Mr. Godwin faw the 
fallacy and danger of the reafoning in the charge ; and, 
having employed a friend to write to his diftatirig, witbia 
cijght-and-forty hours, produced his Curfory Striftures.— 
They firft appeared ij;^ the Morning Chronicle^ and thence 
were copied into other papers ; and were, at the fame time, 
fent to the prefs in the form of a pamphlet. On the day ^ 
the pamphlet was publiflied, the bookfeller received an in- 
timation that he would be profecutea if he fold another 
copy. He (lopped the fale ; and another publifher was of 
courfe to be fought* But the bufinefs of th^ Curfory Stric- 
tures was already completed. — The fubtle mifchiefs of the 
charge were exhibited in the Stridures with their natural 
pndifguifed deformity and coarfenefs. The public tide was 
turned \ and, inftead of the guilt and conviction of the ac- 
cyfed, nothing Was heard of, in the ftreets and places of 
refQrt| hot the fiagrancy of the offences of the charge. 

Curfory 
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Curforj ilri^hires afford a fine example of that fpecies 
of writing. The author's vehement indignation^ when 
he prefents the charge to the public view ftript of its cun- 
ningi is a beautiful contraft to his cool and fteady temper 
in removing its artful coverings. 

In 17959 Mr. Godwin publifhed an edition of Political 
Jpftice^ in 8^0. Thefe is^ in this edition, fomething to 
endear him tp every generous mind| intent only on thedif- 
covery of truth. In revifing the opinions of that book^ 
in the interval between the firft and fecond edition, he 
thought fome were erroneous ; and^ with the candour be* 
coming the value of the inquiry, he availed himfelf of the 
fecond edition to inform his readers of the miftakes. The 
principal difference in the two editions will be found in the 
treating of tlie four following topics : Property : political 
ehange ; marriage'^ and ftnceritj* 

Mr. Godwin, in entertaining that great and comprehen- 
^vt principle, that there is no portion of our time or property 
fffhicb virtue does not inflexibly apply to fome definite ufe^ 
fiated, in the firft edition, as a natural refult, that the ex- 
igence of property in the hands of individuals, with the 
rights and powers afcribed to it by the law, is an error in 
politics. In the fecond edition, he qualifies the ftatement 
by acknowledging that the feveral members of fociety 
ought to be jillowcd a difcretion in the ufe of the property 
they earn; and thatj although it is ftill true that it is their 
duty to employ every particle of property according to 
fome mode di£^ated by the occafion, and not by their ca» 
price, it is inconfident with political liberty to fuperintend 
and direct .the application through the medium of political 
regulations. 



In 
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tn the firft edition, Mr. Godwiiii in fpeaking of pelHi' 
tal change^ feems to have betrayed an impatience for the 
hour of its arrival ; with the condition, condantly annex* 
ed, however, of its being forwarded only by opinion, un» 
affifted with force. In the fecond edition, he moft expli- 
citly and ftrenuoudy maintains that there exifts, in the na-^ 
tufe of things, a neceffity for a flow as well as gradual 
change. 

In urging his objeAions to tfiarriage, as it exifts at pre^ 
fent, Mr. Godwin had left it as a queftion he did not dc« 
tide, whether the promifcuous intercourfe of the fcxes, or 
the fcledtion of an individual of one fex by an individual of 
the other, would be the refult of his fyftem } but, in the 
fecond edition^ he decides the queftion diftin£tly in favour 
of the latter. 

Sincerity i Mr. Godwin, In the firft edition, infifted upoti 
as a quality never to be violated, even in any extreme cafe; 
and, in the fecond edition, he qualifies this fiatement by 
the rule of utility, which fometimes, he admits, may de- 
mand a facrifice of fincerity. 

Befide thefe changes in Mr. Godwin^s opinions, which' 
are certainly important to bis view of the refult of his 
fcheme in fociety, there are many others of confiderably 
lefs efie£l. We have pothing at prefent to do with the 
truth or error of Mr. Godwin's opinions. But it is a que(^ 
tipn material to this iketch of his character, how far his 
authority, as a moralift, ought to be affected by thefe alte* 
rations ? And this queftion depends upon the refolution of 
a previous one, how far the alterations in Political Juftice 
are deftruAive of the vital principles of the book as firft 
defcribed by the author ? If his fcheme remains entire in 
one ftatement and the other, and the alterations exhibit no 

more 
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more than improvement in fubordinate partSi making^ the 
whole and even its outline ftfonger than before, then it 
Will be admitted that Mr. Godwin's candour, in giving the' 
a^al ftate of his mind to his reader^ is not the only mo- 
tive of reliance on him, but that his authority is increafed 
by his a£tiv|ty and penetration in the detection of his own 
erroneous deductions. 

Ih 1796, Mr. Godwin publiihed a volunle of mifcella* 
neous effays under the title of The Inquirer. This book 
aflumes a very modeft appearance, affecting to contain do* 
thing more than hints on important fubjeAs. But thefe 
are ftrongly conceived, and have an original caft ; and the 
work affords one more proof of the writer's unquenchable 
paffiozi'forthe difcovery of truth. 

In 1797, a third edition of Political Juftice was publilli- 
ed. A fecond and third edition of Caleb Williams were 
publiihed in 1795 and 1797. 

There is but otie publication more from Mr. Godwin's 
pen that we have to notice, and that is connected with a 
flory of peculiar intcrcft. We allude to the Memoirs of 
Mrs. Godwin's Life. The ftory connected with that work 
dcfervcs to be told at length, if it could come within our 
limits. It exhibited Mr. Godwin in that difficult moment 
for him when the lofty doftrines he had taught made heavy 
claims on his own pradiice. He had loudly proclaimed his 
ol]je£tions to marriage, and his hatred of that ftate was in- 
deed inveterate enough. The time came, when he was to 
fubjefl the woman of his choice to unmerited obloquy, or 
coQiply with forms he could not approve. The fituation » 
was trying. But Mr. Godwin conceived the production of 
happinefs to be the true criterion of morality; and he did 
not hefitate to choofe, where unlimited mifchiefs were to 

, ' be 
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be incnrred on one hand^ and a definite and eorhparativelj 
fmali evil endured on the other. 

Mr. Godwin was married to Mrs, Wblftonecraft in 1797. 
He had flightly known that naoft celebrated and mod injur- 
ed woman before her refidence in France. After her re- 
turn, accident brought him into her company. He learnt 
her forrowful fituation at that period ; and^ with a zeal^ 
the vulgar arc accuftpmed to call romantic, attached him- 
felf to the defign of reftoring a noble mind to itfelf and fo- 
ciety. The elevated talents, and perhaps ftill more elevated 
temper, of Mrs. Wolftotiecraft, were almoft imivcrfaHy 
known in the world ; and the fweeteft of the feminine at- 
traflions were not lefs the qualities of this extraordinary wo- 
man than the grandeur of mind fo generally acknowledged 
in her. -She was one of thofc, that the powers of nature 
and the cultivation of fociety fometimes unite to form, for 
whom every fenfible and polifhed mind almbft lofes its ve- 
neration in the excefs of its love. 

The manner in which Mr. and Mrs. Godwin lived toge- 
ther may be prefented as a model for conjugal life. Mr. 
Godwin's former diflike of marriage was occafioned chiefly 
by the tyranny it almoft always includes. It is not far- 
prifing, therefore, that his enlightened views of that intcr- 
courfe fhould enable him to (hun that rock. But it is not 
by the mere abfence of prominent mifchiefs that we can 
^efcribe Mr. Godwin's roof while his wife lived. To all 
that is dignified in the delicate relation of married perfonSf 
we muft add thofe innumerable requifites of domeftic peace 
that are found in cheerfulnefs, good-will, and mutual defe- 
rence to the adverfe opinions that, in two minds of great vi- 
gour, muft almoft necefiarily exift. One of the paffions 
that has the moft powerful hold on Mr. Godwin's mind is, 
a fondnefs for conv^rfation with perfons of fuperior talents. 

Hq 
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He has always aflerted it to be the moft fertile caufe of 
intelleftual improvement, when rich and congenial fouls 
chance to meet. We (hall not, therefore, be very much in 
danger of exaggerating, if we endeavour to form a pifturc 
of the perfection to which he now carried this favourite 
fcheme of pleafure and improvement. So many acceflbry 
temptations as converfation offered him, in his intercourfc 
with Mrs. Godwin, would not fail to bring its cultivation, 
in this inftance, to a very unufual degree of excellence. 

Mrs. Godwin died in September, 1797. In the fcenes 
that belong to that afflicting period, Mr. Godwin was ftill 
to be exhibited in an unexpefted light to thofe who were 
accuftomed to regard him as a hard unfeeling theorift. He 
watched over the means attempted for her recovery with a 
fortitude and prefence of mind that recalled to his friends 
the recolleClion of the philofopher they had been ufed to 
contemplate in his writings ; but, when hope was gone, he 
abandoned himfelf to forrow that Teemed to aflimilate him 
with the weakeft of mankind : and, when Mrs. Godwin 
was no more, he admitted of no confolation, in the firft 
moments of his anguifh, but that of paying a fuperftitious 
rcfpeft to her remains. 

It was in January, 1798, that Mr. Godwiti publifhed 
his Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Godwin. In May, of the 
fame year, a fecond edition of that work appeared* A 
painful choice feems to prefent itfelf to every ingenuous 
perfon who compofes memoirs of himfelf, or of any one lb 
nearly conncdled with himfelf as in the prefent inftance. 
He muft either expofe himfelf with difadvantagc to the il- 
liberal and malicious temper that exifts in the world, or 
violate the honour and integrity of his feelings. Yet, that 
the heart (hould be known in all its windings, is an obje<9^ 
of infinite importance to him who would benefit the human 
race. Mr. Godwin did not prefer a cowardly filence, nor 
treachery to the public, having chofen to write. Perhaps 

fuch 
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Roufleau's Confeffions, will ever difgrace their writers 
with the meaner fpirics of the world ; but, then, it is to 
be remembered) that this herd neither confers, nor can 
take away, fame. 

Of Mr. Godwin's charader, both as a man and a writer, 
the thief features are obvious in this flight ftetch of his 
life. His writings difplay greatnefs of talent ; and his life 
virtue praftifed on principles fuppofed to be too refined to 
be applicable to ordinary afi^irs. Without laying claim 
to the power of raifing his conduA to the elevation of his 
do£trines, which he does not hold to be neceflary to their 
folidity, he perhaps is foremoft among thofe who approach 
that role, of making the happinefs of (bciety the objed of 
moral coiidud. And, if fociety never reaches that ftate 
of improvement in which that fine maxim is the generaj 
law, Mr. Godwin has, neverthelefs, this recompenfe for 
his labours,-«-that there will always, be a virtuous clafs to 
whom his fpecuUtions will have aiForded new motives for 
the exertion of their humanity, to alleviate at leaft the mi- 
feries to which men, on tihat fuppofition, are unhappily 
doomed. 

K. 



THE REV. MR. GRAVES. 
(of claverton.) 

IT is now nearly forty years fince the public were firft 
acquainted with the fubje<ft of this memoir, as the intimate 
friend and correfpondent of the late Mr. Shenftone, of the 
Leafowes. From that period, he has grown into more 
extcnfive notice, iif' the* literary world, as the editor and 
reputed author of feveral amufmg publications which have 
been well received by the pubh'c. 

1799— 1800. U Mr. 
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Mr. Graves is a younger Ton of the late Richard Graves^ 
Efq. of Mickleton, in the northern extremity of the county 
of Gloucefter, where he was born in the year lyiS* His 
father was efteemed a very learned man, and a good anti- 
quary, being honoured with the appellation of ^^ Gravefius 
Nofter" by Mr. Thomas Hearn, the Oxford antiquary; 
and Mr. Balbrd, who wrote the lives of " The Learned 
Ladies/* fpealcs highhy of him, in a manufcript letter,* 
prefer ved in the Bodleian Library, as " a gentleman en- 
dowed with every good quality, admirably (killed in the 
Roman and Britifh antiquities, an excellent hiftorian, anti* 
q,uary,. and medalift ;" and adds^ ^^ that he had made vaft 
coUeflFons towards the hiftory and antiquities of that part 
of the vale of Eve(ham, where moft of hrs eftates lie, 
which he had collefkcd, at great pains and expenfe, from 
Doomfday- Book and from the manufcripts and records 
in the Tower and divers other places. Thofe papers, 
after his death, came into the hands of his friend, James 
Wcft^ Efq. late prefidcnt of the Royal Society, at whofe 
deceafe they vi^re fold, in 1772, to the Earl of Shelburne.'* 
He died in September, 1729, and has an elegant epitaph, 
in the church at Mickleton, written by his friend Mr« 
Wcft.J 

The Rev. Richard Graves, the fubjeft of this article, 
received the firft part of his claffical education under a» 
Mr. Smith, the curate of the parifli, whoy probably, to- 
pleafe his father, made him read Hefiod and Homer at 
twelve years of agej and at whofe houfe he reckoned, 
among his fchool- fellows, Mr* Howard Haflings, the 
father of the celebrated governor-generalof Bengak 

At about the age of thirteen, Mr. Graves was Cent to 
Abingdon^ in Berkfhire, then a public fchool; thence, 

when 

« See Dr. Na(h*i Hiftory of Worceflerfhiie, toI. i. p« 199. 

{ Mr. Jainet Weft, Mr. Graves, and a few more, contributed greatly 
to bring the ftud/ of the Saxon and Eoglilh antiquities into vogue at 
that period. 
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Kvhen he was turned of fixteen, be was chofen fcholar of 
Pembroke-College in. Oxford. 

Soon after he went to rcfide at college, he was invited 
to a fmall and fober party of young men, who amufed 
themfelves in an evening in reading Greek, and drinking 
water.* Here he continued fix months; and they read 
over Epiftetus, Theophraftus's Charadlers, Phalaris's 
Epiftles, and fuch other Greek authors as are feldom read 
at fchool. After (hifting from one party or fet of com- 
pany to another, in which colleges are ufually divided, 
Mr. Graves became attached to Mr. Shenftone and a Mn 
Anthony Whiftler, an ingenious young gentleman of a 
good family and genteel fortune in Oxford(hire. Thefe 
three met almoft every evening ; and, as he fays, read plays 
and poetry, SpeSators and Tattlers, and other works of 
eafy digcftion, and " fipped Florence wine the whole 
fummer."J 

But, as a fcholarfliip of Pembroke afforded a very fmall 
fupply towards the expenfe of an univerfity- education, Mr. 
Graves tried his fortune at All-Souls* College, where he 
was ele£led fellow, in 1736, by the intereft chiefly of Mr* 
Wood, of Littleton, Middlefex, then like wife a fellow of 
the college; and who-, laft year, celebrated his ninetieth 
birth' day ^ but is fince dead. 

Here he became particularly intimate with Sir William 
Blackftone,t who followed him, within two or three 
years, from the fame college. 

U 2 Soon 

♦ At the head of this party was Dr. Dumarefque, afterward chaplain 
to the fd£tory at Petetlburgh, and now, in his eighty-eighth year, fet- 
tled on a livng in Soraerfet&irc. 

I See *« RccoUeaions," printed for Dodfley. 

\ Perhaps none of the friends or biographers of Sir William was better 

qualified to fpeak juftly and accu^tely of his comprehenfive genius than 

^^ravcs, or is better able to offer nwrc honourable teftimony to the 

erudition, genius, and judgment, of this great man in every branch of 

fcicncc as well as the law. The familiar friendfhip, indeed, which fub,. 

fined 
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Soon after Mr« Graves was choTen at AH-Sotils, inflead * 
of purfuing his theological ftudies, as he had intended, he 
conceived the idea of ftudying phyfic^ which \ie thought a 
more genteel profeffion ; sndf as preparatory to that ftudy> 
went through two courfes of anatomy, in London, widi 
that celebrated anatomift Dr. Nicholsr But, at the end 
of the fecond courfe, he was attacked by a nervous fever 
which had been fome time coming upon him. After the 
lecl;ure, the Do£lor took him into his ftudy, and read to 
him his cafe in HofFmanr " There, (fays he,) now go 
to bed, and yi«;^tff there thcfe fix weeks." — This he lite- 
rally did ; but, in fpite of aflafoetida Volus, " and all the 
cordial medicines of the (hops*," nature was fo far exhauft-^ 
cd, that, if another phyfician, who was called in, had not 
ordered him a glafs of fack every day and a toaft, he could 
not have furvived the experiment. 

This fevere difcipline, the effeds of which he never 
thoroughly recovered, left him in fo languid a ftate, that 
fae thought fit to relinquifli the medical line, and refumc 
the ftudy of divinity v and, in 1 740, took orders. Mr. 
Graves'!? elder brother was acquainted, at the Temple^ 
with Mr. Fitfcherbcrt, the father of the late Sir William 
Fitzherbcrt, and of Lord St. Helen's who was going to- 
fettle on his eftate at Tiffington, in Derbyfhire; and, 
having a donative in his gift, wifhed to have a clergyman 
with him in the houfe as a companion : of this offer Mr. 
Graves gladly accepted. 

As Mr. Fitzherbert was a man of the moft amiable 
manners, Mr. Graves had an opportunity of enjoying the 
higheft pleafures of fociety, in his houfe, where Mr. Char- 
les Pratt (afterwards Lord Camden) and many other 
young men of diftinguifticd rank and abilities were fre-^ 
quent vifiiors. 

Wheiv 

Gded from the earllcR period of their Iires, to the death of that illuftrious 
judge, made liim competent to. /peak of every uTefui regulation, in whxdv 
he was engaged, in cTcry department of the college and the unireriity. 
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When Mr. Graves had been about three years in Dcf, 
bylhire^ he was coming, by turn, into o^e in the college- 
ajnd, therefore, wiffaed to get a curacy nearer to Oxford. 
Bur, before he left his (itu^ion with Mr. Fitzherbert, he 
went with Mr. Seward (the father of Mi/s Anna Seward 
and the publiflie^ of Beaumont and Fletcher) to make the 
tour of the north i and, while at Scarborough, walking in 
the ftreet, he was accofted by an old clergyman, with aa 
immenfe beaver and a long cravat, who, after furveying 
bim with great attention, afked him if his name was not 
Graves ; and, being anfwered in the affirmative, faid he 
Jiad been making inquiries after him for thefe three weeks; 
that his brother had told bim, he wanted a curacy near 
Oxford, which he had procured for him ; but that, if Mr. 
Graves did not wait on the gentleman, near Newbury, in 
Berks, within a weejc or ten days, it. would be otherwife 
difpofed of. The old gentleman, who thus inter efted 
himfelf in Mr. Graves's behalf, was Dr. Samuel Knight, 
a diftant relation, the author of the Life of Erafmus and 
I>ean Collet, and then archdeacon of Berkfbire, who, 
four or five years before, had taken Mr, Graves to the 
chaplain's table at St. James's ; b^t, as he had hzu'diy 
ever feen him, except at that time, he did not reco)le<!^ 
bis perfon. 

We have been the more nikinute in relating this trifling 
event, bec^ufe on this apparently-fortuitous meeting de- 
pended the future condition of Mr. Graves's whole life. 
As the parfonage-house, on this curacy, was very indiffe- 
rent, and Mr, Graves found it very uncomfortable living 
there alone, he prevailed on a gentleman^ farmer to take bim 
as a boarder. The farmer had daughters grown up ; the 
youngeft was not yet fifteen, very handfpin«, good-natured, 
and unaffeded. A ^llowfliipof AUrSbuli is {o dcAraible 
a thing, and Mr* Graves was fo fjir fjrpni entertaining any 
iboug^ts of marrying, that he had, a very few years before, 

declined 
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declined accepting a propofal, which, he had reafon to fup-r 
pofc, would have been agreeable to each family, of a young 
lady^ whofe portion was a good living ^nd an agreeable fitu- 
ation. 

Being, however, now ofF his guard, the artlefs fimplici- 
ty of this young nymph gained infenfibly upon his afFeSions; 
and, before he was aware, he became fo fafcinated by her 
attradlions, that, however indifcrcet fuch a proceeding 
really was, he married, and refigned his fellowftiip. He 
had now thrown himfelf on the wide world, with a flender, 
younger brother^, fortune, and a curacy of fifty pounds a 
year; which, with a very neat but fmall houfe, was offered 
him by an acquaintance, a moft worthy and refpeftable man, 
of a good private fortune, near Reading, but in Oxfordfliire, 
As Mr, Graves had highly difpleafed his elder brother, 
by refigning his fellowftiip, and by fo imprudent a match, 
he had at this time no profpetft of bettering his condition. 
A feries, however, of unexpcSed and highly-improbable 
incidents counterafted the effe6ls of his indifcretion. 

After about two years refidcnce on this curacy, he was 
informed that a living in th^ neighbourhood was vacant, and 
was advifed to apply to his friend Sir T. H— — . of Lang- 
ley, to procure it for him. Although Mr. Graves had no 
rca(pn to think that Sir T. for particular reafons, would ap- 
ply to the Chancellor, in whofe gift the living was, yet he 
did not fail to rhalce him a viflt on the occafion, which ter- 
minated as he expe£^ed. About a month afterwards, how- 
ever, Sir T. meeting a friend of his,* Mr. Slcrine, who 
had then a vacant living in his gift, and was diftrefled for a 
proper perfon to be prefented to it, fortunately recollefted 
- Mr. Graves's requeft, and propofed him accordingly ; and 
Mr, Graves having been formerly known to Mr. Skrine at 
' Oxford, b& found no difficulty iri obtaining the prefentati- 
on, This hringwas ihe redtory of Claverton, in Somer- 
, ^ * ' fetlhitre,, 

'* Mr. Skrincj father to the acaamplifl^ed Lady Clarges. 
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fctfiiirc, where Mr. Graves came to refide in i J 50, and from 
whieh he has never been abfent a rHonthy at one time, in a 
period of forty-nine years* This little jwece of preferment 
contributed fo «iuchto Mr. Graves's happinefs, that he fel- 
dom mentions the fubje<ft without expreiSng a grateful 
fcnfe of the fuperintending care of Providence, in direfting 
this feemingly- fortuitous concurrence of circumftances to fo 
defirable an event. 

As Mr. Graves was under the ncccifity of educating his 
own children^ be took under his care other young gentle- 
men, and cpntinued that employment above thirty years ; 
jmd fome of his pupils have fince oiade ^ very refpeSable 
£gure in the world, 

In the year 1763, Mr, Graves was prefented to the liv- 
ing of Kilmerfdon, in addition to that of Claverton, through 
the intereft of Ralph Allen, Efq. of PriorrPark, who alfo 
procured him a fcarf from Lady Chatham. When he 
waited on her Ladyfhip, at Hays, on that occafion, (he c;pn- 
defcended to examine the prefent Lord Chatham and Mr, 
Pitt, in French, before him. The Utter was then about 
five years old, and anfwered every que ft ion in a manner that 
aftonifhed the vifitor, and gave ft r iking marks of thofe 
fplendid taicnts which now diftinguifti bur prime^minifter. 

While Mr. Graves was in town, he received the news of 
Mr, Shenftone's death, and thathe was, in conjun<SUon with 
Mr. Robert Dodfley^ appointed one of his executors. Mr. 
Shenftone's will was very (ttovt and dear j but, on confulting 
a country- attorney on the fub^e<9:, he ft ar ted fix i>r feven 
queftions to be laid before. ^rouucil. The principal was, that, 
having left his houfek;eeper an annuity of thirty pounds, to 
ht paid half-yearly^ it was doubtful whether it meant thirty 
pounds every half-year, or only thirty pounds in the whole ; 
though .(he hcrfelf,-and every one, knew the teftator*s in- 
tention. The;eyecotors, theriefbre, wereadvrfed toputth^ 
.-<: . =••' ... ■ •■ ■ -affiiir 
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affair into Chancery, in an amicable wayy wfaerCi after bith 
of furvivor and other impediments, they obtained a AcfftQ 
in a little more than a fpace of feven years. Mr« Giajret ta 
now living at Claverton^ in his .e|ghty*fouFth year, healthy 
and adive, udefs what be iays of hiKofelf is only a poetical 
flight 

<* A wigh't there was, fcar.ce known I ween to fasies 

Who day by ds^y to Balh*s fam'd city came ; 

Meagre and very roeful were his looks, 

lie feem'd ai he had fed on ttmigfat hot books : 

His oid^Feat-coatt « whkk ^ oovdd jk'^ fodajptf, . 

Hung half before and half behind bis back.* 

Full threefcore fprings had bloflbmM o*er his beside 

Yet nimble as a roebuck was his tread ; 

For, in his youth, he ne'er did heat his blood 

With liquors bot,^ or Jiigb 9»d hifdoiis f ood i 

Therefore his age, likcfroHy winter paft, 

Hoary, but hale and heahby toNhe laft. 

^ WhatI walk to Bath, Sir ?* cries ibme gouty man 5 

* No (ir/ quoth he, < I did AM wa//(,-^l roH.* 

He (IroUed about, ^nd traveiiVi many a Areet, 

Efcfoons fome friend or dainty n.ympb would f/^ttU 

With fcornful looks, by empty fops funrey'd. 

By fcornful looks or fneers, he, undifmay^d. 

On matters deep or mufed or ieenjiM to muft ; 

Then made a halt, then read or heard the news; 

Bought ibme old book or print perchance, aynd, thpa^ 

Small buj^nefs donr, he traveird borne again. 
Such is the life of man, with bufy face, 

On trifles bent, he ftroUs from place to place ; 

With various fcenes of happipcA ^iXttrai*^^^ 

By turns applauded,^ and by t^rasabuf'd. 

To Sorrow's fchool fent weeping from the womb. 

Spends his ihort fpan, then haflens to the tomb. 

Lifers but a morning lounge, unlefs confin'd 

To duty's pa^i, aund ireful to nrankiad.** 

Reveries or mitv&i^ 

Ashelooksupop ripleu§n as the principal caufe of moft,^ 
if not all, the dif<3afts incident to qntjikiwl, his antidote is 
HQtidcrely temperance^ but rigid abftinence^ and even fafting 

oa 
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6n frequent occaiions, Exerdfey bethinks, is expedient, 
but temperance is indifpenfably neceflary, 

Mr. Graves's firft puULcation was, " The Feftoon, or a 
Colle£lion erf" Epigrams, \ncitb an Eflay on that Species of 
Compofition." The fiite of which eflay is remarkable. A 
filver mec|d having been annonncecl, for the beft eflay on 
that fubjed, by the proprietors of a periodical work, ajour-* 
neyman-apothecary, in Bath, did Mr. Graves the honour 
of adopting this eflay as his cnm ; and had the medal adjud* 
ged to him for the performance. On the plagiarifm being 
difcovercd, bowcvcr, the medal was fcnt to Mr. Graves. 

fn 17815, came before the public, a work, in one volume, 
called •* Lucubrations in Profe «nd Rhyme.-* This, was 
given under the feigned name tf the late PtKtr of Pomfret} 
fo the author called hiihfelf, on account of his family coming 
in the laft century from Yorkflih-e. Both the foreign and 
domeftic critics fpoke of this proda£libn with dcferved 
refpeft. 

In 1772, Mr. <}raves was the edit^ of the Spiritual 
Quixotte, of which he gives the fbllowiTig account :—«that, 
although the editor was not the beft of all poflible preachers, 
yet his parifliioners were fo well fatisfied with his dodrine, 
that they regularly attended the fervice every Sunday. But, 
after a little time, ajourneyman<r{hoemaker, from Bradford, 
came into his parifh, and brought with him a large congre-p 
gation, and preached and fang pfalms in a large old houfe \ 
and, thenceforth, he found his church almoft deferted, and 
his flock feemed to treat him with much lefs refped than 
they had before done. 

On Mr. Graves's going to the meeting, and reminding 
the preacher, that, as the houfe was not licenfed, he was 
liable to a penalty of 20/. he defired to preach there for half 
a year, that it might be feen which could convert moft 
drunkards aiid finners of every defcription. - He then aiked 
Mr. Graves what was his definition of faith I and behaved 

with 
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with very great infolence and impertinence, ^ but never re< 
peated his vifits more. 

The author of the Spiritual Quixqtte acknowledges that 
* he was actuated by fome degree of fpleca in commencing 
that work; and (as he fays) be by no means thinks " ridicuU 
the proper tefi of truth ;" but, the more he reflected op the 
pernicious tendency t{ fuch irregular proceedings to focicty, 
the more he thought himfelf war ranted io bis endeavours to 
expofe thoTe itinerant teachers, who aimed at rendering the 
regular clergy contemptible in the eyes of their p^rilhioners, 
and their inftru£tions ufelefs. His next publication was, 
<^ A TraoflatioR from the Italian of Galateo^ or a Treatife 
on Pplitenefs, byDe la Cafa, Archbifliop of ^enevento.'^ 
Jle then pubiifhed" Columella^ or the diftrefled Anchoret,'* 
which be calls '* A Colloquical Talc," to (bew the proba- 
t>le ill confequenpe of a young ma|i, di^igned by his educa- 
fion for fonjc Mf<?ful profeffion, or more elevated fituation in 
life, retiring in the vigour of youth to folitude and indolencq 
in the country.— .Haying now gained fome degree of cele- 
brity, he was encouraged by Mr, Dpdfley to publifh two. 
volumes of poetical pieces (which went through two o^: 
three, editions) under the title of '< Euphrofyne." Mr. 
Graves makes many apologies, in his writings, for this ha- 
bit of" rhyming ;" and fays, it is as hard to be fubdued aSi 
a habit of fwearing or drinking, and is almoft inclined tq 
think, man is a rhyming as well as a reafoning animal.* 
He imputes this, in fome meafure, to his intimacy with Mr. 
Shenftone in his youth, and the feduSive charms of Lady 
Millar's Bath-Eafton Myrtle in his maturer years, 

As to the " Sorrows of Werter," of wh.ich Mr. Graye^ 
has been fajd to be the editor, we underftand, he only gave 
Mr. Dodfley the manufcript at the requeft of a particular 
cquaintance, and that he does not even know who was the 
ran|}ator, though he fufpedteci the trsmflation to haye (pome 

from 

* See Rercnes of Solitude, p. 90, 
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from the pen of a very ingenious perfonof his friend's ac- 
quaintance* 

" Eugenius, or Anecdotes of the Golden Vale," a nar- 
rative of real fads fomewhat embelliftied. 

** Recolleftions''* of fome particulars in the life of Mr, 
Shenftone, in a ferics of Letters to W. Seward, Efq. F. R, 
S. 1788. 

• " Recollections," &c. — ^Thefa letters Mr. Graves publifhed in 1788, 
in cpnfequence of what Dr. Johnlbn Jays, " tbat Mr. Shenftone ha9 not a 
com prchcn five mind, or aftive curiofity, or any value for thofe branches 
of knowledge which he himfclf hadfiot ctiltivatcdj'* than which nothing 
can be farther from the tiifth. See page about 1 80 ; for., we have not the 
book at hand. ^ 

We recoUeO, however, one or two remarkable traits in Mr. Sbennone>i 
character. One is, that, even at the age of eighteen, nothing could have 
bribed him to depart from the dignity of his deportment fo far as to join 
^n a country-dance. Another was, that he refufed to tranfport a man, 
with five children, for robbing his fifh-pand, fuggefting the fiolicy of Aib- 
ftitnting fbme indelible mat k of irtfaimy in the place of capital puniOi* 
ments, which was an original idea in him, having never read fieccaria, or 
any book on the fubjeCt 

The following lines were written, when very young, and were never be- 
fore printed : 

While ronnd, in wild rotations hurl'd, * 

Thefe glittering forms I view, 
Methinks the bufy reftleis world 

U pi£hirM in a few. 
3o may the bufy world advance. 

Since thus the Fates decree ; 
It dill may have its bufy dance, 

Whilft I retire with thee ♦ 

The principal objeCl of the little volume of Shenfloni^n anecdotes, which 
Mr, Graves publifhed under the name of ** RecolteClions/* was, as we 
have obferved, to vindicate him from the unjufl cenfure of Johnfon^ an4 
from Grey *s ridicule, which Mafbn, who was jealous of him as a gardener, 
fo unfuccef&fully publi(hed. 

** Plexippus on the Afpiring Plebeian," by the fame au- 
thor. 

" The Rout,'* in a letter from a young roan in town to 
his friend in the country. 

^^ Fieurettes," a taanflation of Archbifhop Fenelon's Ode 

on 



* Meaning the ingealoos Smith, whofe am is the fubje^of hisfoqnh 
^legy. 
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on Solitude, and other French authors. Infcribed to Mrs, 
Montague* 

<* The life of Coramodu*/* from the Greek of Herodian. 

<* Hiero,** on the condition of royalty, firona Xenophoa. 

^^ The Meditations of Antoninus, from the Greek, 
Infcribed, by permiffiofi, to the late Honourable and uni- 
verfally>lamented Edward James Eliot/' 

^^ The Reveries of Solitude.*' Confifting of Muicipula, 
and other pieces in vcrfe. Printed by Mr. Cruttweli, in . 
£ath i and fold by Mr. DiUy, in London, 

« The Coalition, or RAearfel dfthe Paftoral Opera of 
Echo and NarciflTus." Infcfibecl to the Honourable Mifs 
Tracy. ^ 

Mr. Graves has alfo very latefy, we find, publiibed a 
imall odavo vohime of Sermons on various Subjeds, infcri- 
bed to Sir Walter James, Bart, with a preface, in which 
•* he thinks it neceflary, from a mere regard to decency, 
after publifhing fo many volumes of a merely amuflng kind, 
to give this proof, (fuch as it is,) that he has not been totaU 
]y inattentive to his profeffion." We do not find that Mr. 
Graves has publi(hed any thing elfe, except a fmall poem 
called Tbi Farmer" $ Softy* as a counterpart to Mr. Anftey's 
« Farmer's Daughter," a moft afFc£ling talc, in the bal- 
lad-metre. 

^ In a brief fummary account, (comprehending at once a 
lift and charader of pieces,) which has been ^miihed us 
by afenfible correfpondent who has the honour to4)e ac- 
quainted with Mr. Graves, and the merit to dcferve it, it 
if truly obferved, that his " Love of Order** is his longeft 
and mofl methodical poem ; and the ** Invitation te the 
JFeatliered Race" one of the moft fweet ; that his Epigrams 
have great point; his Epitath for Quia d^antly turned and 
truly moijal i .and'the ^^ Hogs of Biiftol.^' with much fatire, 
mingles an equal (hare of pleafantry. The Compliment 
to the late Archdeacon of Bath has never been excelled. 

Wiihinj 
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Wifhing to retire to fame of Ae villages new Bath, from 
the heat of the weather and buzz of company, to feek a re- 
treat for bimielf and his muTe, he fays, 

** At Kelfton, (he would wifh to fing, 

Aod play whene'er I teafe her ; 
Still by the penfive Miife Tm told, 

Thofe woods were made for CVr/iir."* 
** At Newton, (he would wiih to fing, « 

Good reAor ! but, I fear. 
Regard for you, a crowd will bring, 

And make a city there !"t 

The con? erfation of this venerable man is agreeably zefted 
with that epigrammatic turn which points his writings of 
the lighter kind ; and, being accompanied by conftant 
good-humour, renders him every where an acceptable com*' 
panion, his colloquial impromptus being frequently as hap- 
py as the jeu d'esprits of his pen, while both are the unme- 
ditated cffufions of a ftill fportivc fancy and guilelefs heart.^ 

His perfonal figure is very happily caught by the annexed 
etching ; and, even at this comparatively- patriarchal agc> 
he has the eafy air, light ftep, and briik movement, of a 
ftripling. He has, indeed, always been remarkable for his 
adivity, and was generally to be feen in a compromife pace 
betwixt a walk and a run; which occafioned the late welU 
remembered Mr. Thicknefs to fay, pleafantly, that " Mr. 
Graves would be one of the mod agreeable men in the world, 
if he had but time 5 for warn of which, he only came to fee 
you, to let you know he could not ftay with you a fingle 
moment ! " 

Mr. Graves ftill rcfides at his Qaverton retirement, and 
is the laft of the bright aflbciation compofed of the Jagos, 
Shenftones, Whiftlers, and Somervilles, of the day.— Long 
may the corfier-Aone of the building ftill remain to remind 

us, that 

■■ " Such men were, 

And were mod precious tp us.** 

p. 

• sir Caerai Hawkins. f See Eaphrofyne, » vol. 
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WILLIAM SHIELD, ESQ- 

(communicated by MR. THOMAS BUSBY.) 

GENIUS is not always to be cftimatedby the precife de- 
gree of merit difcoverable in its produdions : to decide 
juftly on individual talent> it often becomes necefTary to 
take into the account the difadvantages it has encountered, 
and the obftacles it has overcome ; to throw into the fame 
fcale the works, and the occafional embarraflfments of the 
author, and to judge by what he has produced in unfavour- 
able and difcouraging fituations, what he probably would 
have effeded under circumftances more aufpicious to his 
views and inclinations. To thefe confidcrations the fubjedl 
of the prefent memoir is particularly entitled. Mr, Shield, 
by the intrinfic power of genius, has borne down' every op- 
pofition of accident of fortune, and has raifed himfelf into 
high and juftly merited diftindion in that path to which na- 
ture propelled and fitted him. 

Mr. Shield was born in the year 1754, at Swalwell, in 
the county of Durham. His father, whofe profeffion was 
that of a iinging-mafter, was a man much and generally 
cfteemed for his perfonal integrity, and admired by the cog- 
nofcenti of his neighbourhood for his profeffional excellence. 
Soon after the birth of his fon William, he removed to South 
Shields ; and fuch was his mufical repute, that his pra£liee> 
even in that obfcure fituation, embraced the tuition of near- 
ly a hundred fcholars. 

William difcovered fo early a tafte for mufic, that his 
father began to teach him the violin when he was but fix 
years of age ; and, in the (hort fpace of a year and a half, 
he made fo extraordinary a progrefs as to be able to perform 
Corelli's fifth work ; although, in the mean while, much, 
of his time was occupied in praftifing the harpfichord, on 
which inftrument he made a confidcrable progrefs, as well 

as 
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2S in the fcientific exerclfe of his voice, during which he 
acquired, even at that early, period, fo perfefl: an acquain- 
tance with the feveral clefs as to be able to read them with 
facility. A circumftance in direft oppofitioh to the preva- 
lent report, that Mr. Shield is wholly a felf-taught imifician, 
and did not enter upon the ftudy of bis art till he had con-r 
fiderably advanced in life, WiUiam had only reached his . 
ninth year when he had the misfortune to lofe his parent and 
tutor, who left a widow with four children. 

The boy was fo partial to the pra£tice in which he had 
made fo uncommon a progrefs, as to be gready folipitous 
to continue 1t, and to render mufic his fixed profeffion , but 
this propenfity was thwarted by the conftant ridicule wttb 
which he heard the profeffion of a fiddler treated in a fea- 
port town 5 and, on his propofing to relinquifh it, three fe- 
veral employments were offered for his choice, and he had 
the liberty of becoming either a failor, a boat-builder, or 
a barber. Of thefe, the latter was preferred by his mother's 
friends, becaufe his fingers had already been ufed to nics 
work : the hand hitherto employed in drawing the bow was, 
they thought, well fitted for wielding the ra%or\ but Wil- 
liam's mind, like that of his fea-port companions, having 
then but one idea of manhood, could no more brook the be- 
coming a barber than a fiddler^ and decided in favour of 
boat-building : he was accordingly bound apprentice to Ed- 
ward Davifon, then living in the vicinity of South Shields. 
His mafler kept him pretty clofe to the pradice of his new 
profeffion ; yet was fo far indulgent to his favourite amufe- 
ment as not to , objeft to his continuing the cultivation of 
his mufical talents at prefer intervals ; and Shiekl, in the 
third year of his articlefhip, occafionally turned his harmo- 
nic abilities to pecuniary account. 

Soon after the expiration of his indentures, he refolved 
to quit boat-building, and to adopt mufic as his profeffion. 
Fortunately for young Shield, the celebrated thcorifl Avi- 

fun 
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fon lived in the neighbourhood^ and he enjoyed the great 
advantage of receiving leflbns in counter point from that 
proibund mafter. Under fo able a tutor fuch a mind as 
Shield's could not but make a rapid advancement i and hav- 
ing grounded bimfelf in the principles, as well as praAice> 
of his art, he went upon a mufical expedition to Scarbo- 
rough> whither he was invited by his intimate friend Cun* 
ningham, the well-known paftoral poet, feveral of whofe 
fongs he had fett to mufic at South-Shields, the melodies of 
which were greatly admired for their expreffion and (impli' 
city. At Scarborough bis talents (bon became diffiguiffaed; 
he acquired the fituation of leader of the theatrical band, and 
the principal concerts; and obtained the intimacy and friend* 
(hip of mod of the refpecftable inhsAitants of the town and 
its vicinity. Soon after the death of his tutor, Mr. Avifon, 
the furviving fon of that gr<^at maAer engaged Mr. Shield 
as leader at the Durham theatre, and at the Newcaftle con*- 
certs. Returning, at the recommencement of the feafon, 
to Scarborough, he became acquainted with Borghi and 
Fifcher, both performers of acknowledged merit, who ad- 
vifed him to feek a wider fphtfre for the difplay of his ta* 
lents ; and prefied him to come to London. He therefore 
repaired to town ; and thefe gentlemen made fo favourable 
a report of his abilities to Giardini, then leader at the 
Opera Houfe, that it procured him an engagement in that 
orcheftra ; and Mr. Cramer, who at this hour entertains 
the higheft efteem for Mr. Shield, was fo fenfible of his 
merit, that when that great performer fucceeded Giardini 
as leader, he immcdifttely raifed him in the orcbeftra. 

Mr. Shield, on account of the indifpofition of Mr. 
Bulkeley. was one feafon leader of the band at Colman's 
theatre. At that time the Rev. Mr. Bate (now Bate Dud- 
ley) wrote the pleafant little after-piece of the Flitch ofBacon^ 
and in his great partiality to the talents of Mr. Shield, ap- 
plied to him to fett it to mufic : but Dr. Arnold being the 

regular 
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rcgulaf compofer to the theatre, a dclicicy highly honour- 
able to Mr. Shield's feelings rendered him defirous to de- 
cline the undertaking. However Mr. Bate threatening to 
withdraw the piece unlefs Mr. Shield were the compofer, 
he at length complied, and to Mr. Bate Dudley's mufical 
difcernment, and generous compulflon, the town is in a 
great meafure obliged for its acquaintance with Mr. ShieldV 
high talents in compofition. His time continued to be 
occupied ibme while longer in affifting at the great con- 
certs ; fuch as Bach and Abel's, and La Motte's, for which 
only firft-rate performers were qualified^ when Mr. Harris, 
manager of Covent-Garden Theatre, "^nade him the of- 
fer of an engagement as regulator of the band, and com- 
pofer to the houfe : a fituation which he acce.pted and filled 
with much fuccefs. However, a difference between that ^ 
gentleman and him, on a pecuniary point, induced the 
compoi-^r not Ion.- after to refign his new ftation. 

He now rtfoive.. to niake nfe of his leifure, by viiiting 
that region of the n cloJious arr, Italy : a fchool in which 
he had long wiftied to ftudy, and where he made himfelf 
certain of quick -y citing th^ finijh to his talent. In Auguftt 
1792, he accordingly quitted Enpland, accompanied by 
the ingenious Mr. Ritfon, to whofe abilities and induftry 
the public owe the reftoration of many valuable produftions 
of the Britifh lyric mufe* The firft place of confequencc 
at which he ftopt on the continent, was Pa-i, ; whence 
he went to Lyons, to Chamberyy Turin^ Milaff^ . Lodi^ Pi^ 
acenza, Parma, Modena, Bolognoy Florence, and Rome. 
Nothing worthy the notice of a fuperior mind efcapcd his 
attention at thefe places ; yet mufic never ceafed to be the 
primary objeft of his enquiry; nor did the great matters 
any where remain unvifited. 

At Rome he met with Sir William Hamilton and his 

Lady, whofe attention to"him did honour to their regard 

for genius roving in fcarch of fciencc. Prince Auguftus 
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alfo noticed bim in the moft flattering manner. It wm 
here that he contra£led an intimate friendfhip with that 
juftly celebrated Jandfcape painter, Mr. More, who ihortly 
after died, and left him to lament the lofs of a fincerc 
friend and moft endearing companion. After receiving 
kilbns every day for two months, and deriving that general 
information, and particular infl:ru£tion, for which he left 
his native coilintry, he quitted Italy, and took his direct 
road to England. On his return, he renewed his engage-, 
mcnt at Covent-Garden Theatre, which did not long con- 
tinue before another mifundcrftanding took place between 
him and the manager, which ended in his entire relin- 
quifliment of the fituation. He has finee been engaged 
in the profecution of a work deeply fcientific and impor- 
tant: the great obje<^ of which is, to facilitate the acqui- 
fition of the harmonic art, by fimplifying the laws of har- 
mony, and diyefting the fcience of that forbidding com- 
plexity which deters fb many from venturing into the la- 
byrinth. 

The merits of Mr. Shield as a compofer are, in a gene'* 
ral way, univerfally known and acknowledged ; yet, a few 
remarks on his particular excellencies will not,. I prefume,. 
be unacceptable to the reader. 

His ftyle, generally fpcaking, is fimple, neat, and, though 
correft, unaflfc^Vedly eafy. We find the notes of every 
part in their proper and be ft places, without the parade of 
intruded learning \ and his paiTages never quit the path of 
nature in fearch of unmeaning flourifh and extravaganza. 
His airs are generally fweet and attractive ; often original^ 
and always illuftrative of the poet's idea. His fymphonies 
and accompaniments iire, with few exceptions, fo incor- 
porated in the melody, in point of affinity and congenia- 
lity of chara£kr, as to mark his knowledge of. their true 
ufe and defign. His (Uvjfions are flowing, feldom far-fetch- 
ed, and not unfrequently formed in the very ^irit of the 

air 
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air they arc meant to cnabellifli ; a propriety rarely found 
in his contemporaries. His bafes, though not always the 
choiceft that might have been felefted, are refpeftably ar- 
ranged, and in no inftance, that I recoiled, betray the 
want of information in the eftablifhedlawsof compofition. 
In his overtures we find great variety and readinefs of con- 
ception. Spirit, vigour, tendemefs, and pathos exhibit 
themfelves in turn 5 ^nd his fcor^s univerfally befpeak a 
thorough acquaintance with the powers of the iand, ^s 
well as much judgment \\xeffeB\ The reader, by combin- 
ing thcfe rcquifitesi will form fome idea of the Herculean 
taflc of good compofition ; and, by attributing them to Mr. , 
Shield, will do juftice to that gentleman's genius, tafte and 
fcience. 

But eftimable as Mr. Shield may appear as a mufiicanv 
from this juft comment on his profeiHonal merit, he has, 
as I every where learn, ftill ftronger claims to approbati- 
on from the excellence of his private charafter. He is a 
kind hufband, an attentive fon, and a fincere friend. Ten- 
dernefs, benevolence, honour, and innocent conviviality 
are the predominant charafteriftics of his heart ; and ufc- 
ful intelligence, readinefs of conception, and folidity of 
judgment form the diftinguifhing. features of his mind. 

Mr. Shield had been many years married, and has often 
been heard to remark that he ought to be the happieft of 
mortals at home, becaufe he has the bed of wives, and that 
he confiders the power he poflefles of contributing tp the 
fupport of his mother as one of the greatefl: bleflings hea- 
ven could have beftowed upon him. 

Of the quality of his compofitions I have fpoken at 
large, and to the beft of my judgment; \\i€\v quantity or 
number will be found in the following lift:— 

The Flitch of Bacon, Rofina, Lord Mayor's Day, The 

Poor Soldier, Robin Hood^ Friar Bacon, Fontainbleau, 

Omai, The Choleric Father, The Magic Cavern, The 

. X 2 Noble 
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Noble Peafant, The Highland Reel, The Farmer, Love 
in a Camp, The Crufade, The Woodman, Marian, The 
Pifture of Paris, The Enchanted Caftle, The Czar, Of- 
car and Malvina, Hartford Bridge, Sprigs of Laurel, Tra- 
vellers in Switzerland, The Midnight Wanderer, Netley 
Abbey, Arrived at Portfmouth, The Lock and Key,. 
Abroad and at Home, The Italian Villagers. 

Chorufles, dances, dirges, glees, fongs, &c. &c* 
Lambeth, Sept. T799. 



THE RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE YONGE, BART. 
K. B. 

SIR George Yonge having devoted thefe forty-five years 
pad to a public life, is juftly entitled to a niche in thefe 
biographic illuftrations. 

He received his education at Eton College, from whence, 
to complete his ftudies, he was fent to Leipfic, where, by 
uncommon diligence, he enriched his mind with much va- 
luable knowledge. 

His father, the celebrated Sir William Yonge, was a 
charafter well known in the political hiftory of the laft 
reigns. His eminent abilities, and talent for fpeaking, 
' with the exquifite melody of his voice, attrafted general 
notice, rendered him .a valuable fupporter of the miniftcr, 
and procured thofe honourable fituations which have fincc 
been poflTefled by his fon.* 

A circumftance refpefting Sir William's voice, rather 
uncommon, we (hall juft notice, which is, that its fweet- 
iiefs of tone continued^ unimpaired, though he had the 
misfortune tolofe the whole of his teeth. He was an ele- 
gant, 

♦ On a great augmentation of the naval and military force being moTed 
far in the Houfe of Commons in 1724* Sir WilOam, then Mr. Yonge^ 
was. appointed by the miniftry to oppofe the powerful arguments advanced 
, |)y the celebrated Mr. Shippen again^l the meafHte. For fome.particuhirf 
of Mr, 3. confultRev. Mr. Coxe's ** Memoirs of Sir Robert Walpolc, 3 
vols. 4to. 1798.'* 
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gant, well-bred man, a fcholar, a poet, and an affedtlon- 
ate father. He was not a little proud of the well-direded 
application of his boy, fparing no pains to qualify him for 
that political fphere to which rank, and other propitious 
C4rcumftances, intitled him to look forward. 

His father dying, Sir George Yonge was very early 
called to aft as ©ne of the legiflators of his country. la 
the year 1754, being then juft of age, he was chofen 
member for Honiton in Devonfliire : a borough reprefent/ 
ed by his anceftors for a feries of years, and where, from 
local intereft and attachment,* he came in not only in*- 
dependent, but pofleffed influence enough to bring in the 
other reprefentative. A perfon thus circumftanced be- 
came worthy of the minifter's attention. 

During his refidencc abroad, his time was not wholly 
engrofled by his private (Indies. To initiate himfelf intq 
a knowledge of the world, he travelled, and, we believci 
fome diplomatic minifter took him under his patronage. 

During his attendance in parliament, many great and im- 
portant difcuffions were brought forward, and, as he cpn- 
ftantly grounded himfelf in the argument of the feveral 
topics in agitation, we have every inducement to con- 
clude that he voted from conviftion, 

In the year 1766, he was appointed one of the Com* 
miffioners of the Admiralty, 

From the year 1754. until the general eleftion in 1796, 
he continued to reprefent Honiton j then he declined of- 
fiering himfelf as a candidate, and, on that occaiion, was 
complimented with an appropriate addrefs from his forn>er 
conftituents, e:xpreffive of their regret, and teftifying 
their high fenfc of his long and faithful fervices. 

Confidering 

* This verifies a remark of the late Dr. John(bn*s, " that a very rich 
man, from low beginnings, may hy his cle£lion in a bouoiigh ; but aeterh 
paribus, a man of f^taily will be preferred People will piefer a man for 
whofe father their fathers have voted, though they fliould get no more 
money, or even lefs. This (hews the rcfpedl for family is not merely fan- 
4Xul, Ipt has an adual operation.** 
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Confidering his life as devoted to fenatorial duties^ he 
h^ well acq.iainted himfelf with the principles of govern- 
ment, and the nature of civil liberty. He oppofed Lord 
North's adminiftration, and, on mod occafions, his name 
will be found as the people's friend, and a friend to every 
meafure that tended to advance the real dignity and happi- 
nefs of his country. 

When the amiable Marquis of Rockingham came into 
power, he was called on to make a part of the adminlf- 
tration ; indeed an hereditary claim feemed to point him 
out as intltled to fill the very honourable ftation of Secre- 
tary at War, and accordingly, early in the year 1782, he 
was appointed to that place, which was enjoyed by Sir 
William Yonge, his father, in the year 1735. 

In April, in the fame year, he was made one of the 
Vice Treafurers of Ireland. 

Continuing in the adminiftration under Mr. Pitt, he 
fupported his meafures, though we do not think there was 
any great perfonal intimacy between them. During that in- 
terefting period, when the regency was in agitation, Sir 
George flood firm to the party of the minifter. 

The War Oflice he held with flight intermiffion from 
the year 178a, until the late appointment of Mr. Wynd- 
ham. 

In 1788, he was elefted a Knight of the Bath ; the 
manner in which this dignity was conferred, proved ho- 
liourable to the king, and gratifying to the fubjeft, The 
CJ^preffions of grace and favour with which it was accom- 
panied, Ihewed the perfeft recolleftion his majefty had of 
the feries of fervices rendered by his father and himfelf. 

In the war department his afilduity was confpicuous, and 
his exertions, not confined to the mere mechanical rour 
tine of oflife, difplayed abilities which proved him perfcft- 
\y qualified for the poft he filled. 

Q^ Ws refi^natkin of th,c Scorctaryfhip, he was ap- 

pointe4 
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pointed Mailer of the Mint : quitting of that office, he 
was recently made Governor of the Cape of Good Hope^ 
for which ftation^ in September 17991 ^ ^^^ preparing to 
embark with his fuite — his lady remains in England. 

The talent for fpeaking, fo confpicuous in the father, 
does not feem fo peculiarly to attach to the fon ; never- 
thelefs, on thofe occafions in which his powers of elo- 
quence have been exerted^ he has acquitted himfelf in an 
energetic, logical, and convincing flyle. NBut Mr. Pitt 
has always reprefled the 2eal of his adherents in this line 
of fupport, and chofcn rather to take the burthen of de- 
fence on himfelf. 

Deeply read in what concerns the manufactures and com-, 
merce of his country, no one is better theoretically qua- 
lified to advance its mercantile interefts — with laudable am- 
bition, about fix years fince, he was ftimulated, in con- 
junction with mofl: refpeClable connexions, to introduce 
machinery, on a moft extenfive (cale, to facilitate the ma- 
nufaAory of wool, &c, at Ottcry St. Mary, in Devonfhire. 

We lament the failure of this great concern^ yet, though 
the county was, previous to this fpirited attempt, the moft 
backward in the improvement and extenfion of its manu- 
factories ; yet fince that time, feveral mills, on a lefs ex- 
peiifive fcale, have been ereCted along its coaft, and they 
have facceeded well. 

Public avocation interferes with, but not wholly fufpends, 
Sir George Yonge's correfpondence with the contempo- 
rary literati, who have been ready to acknowledge the in- 
formation derived from his refearches : he writes with a 
celerity almoft unrivalled, and his ftyle is pure and correft. 

Had the fubjeCt of this iketch attended as minutely to 
his private affairs, as he has fo indefatigably to public con- 
cerns, he fliight no# have been happy in the enjoyment of 
a fpot that was dear to his feelings—* 

** His patiimonijil treafiiri, and }^ pride.^ 

and 
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and have retired, in the evening of his days, from .a£liv9 
life, in a manner worthy of himfelf. 

His perfon and addrefs are elegant and prepoffeffing ; of 
the former we have prefixed an outline, taken in the year 
J 790. 

He was, a few months fince, prefented to the Borough 
of Old Sarum, which is the property of Lord Camelford, 
a place exifting onl^ in idea, and where the writ is confer 
quently affixed to a tree in the centre of a field ! 

— To wafte its efTencc in the defert air- 
When Sir George Yonge has vifited the country during 
the receffes from parliamentary duty, he has been aftivc ia 
ac]vancing the local intereds of bis county, and, as a zea- 
lous and intelligent magiftrate, has promoted whatever 
tended to the benefit of the diftrift over which he prefides. 
He is a Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies, 
and one of his Majefty's mod Honourable Privy Council. 
He is the lad male branch of his family, and has no ifiue 
to fucceed him in his title. 

Deyon(hire, Sept. 1799. 



DOCTOR GARNET, M. D. 

PROFESSOR or PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY IN INDEfl^ 
son's INSTITUTION, GLASGOW. 

IN detailing the life of this erudite and induftrious fcho- 
lar, we will have an opportunity of paying a tribute of 
cfteem to the late Profeflbr Anderfon, and of giving a 
concife (ketch of an inftitution which promifes to produce, 
in the part of the ifland where it is eftablifhed, the hap- 
pieft confequence to fciences and the ufeful arts 

Dr. Thomas Garnet is the fon of a country gentleman, 
in the county of Weftmorcland. After the ufual routine 
pf clafiical education^ he was placed under the tuition of 

Mr. 
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Mr.Dawfon, furgeon, at Sedburgh, in Yorkfhlre. This 
gentleman, befides being eminent for his profeffional know* 
ledge, IS reputed one of the firft mathematicians in Britain, 
and, in fadt, fo great is his celebrity in this department of 

I fcience, that many young gentlemen of Cambridge, pre- 
vioufly to their taking their degrees, refort to him, in or- 
der to complete their ftudies. Under this able proficient 

' and inftruftor, Mr. Gfarnet laid the foundation of his me- 
dical knowledge ; and, during the four year3 he continued 
under Mr, Dawfon's c^re, not only made a conliderable 
progrefs in mathematics, but alfo in the branches of 
natural philftfophy conneded with them. From Setlburgh 
he repaired to Edinburgh, in order to profecutc his medi- ' 
cal ftudicfs ; and after remaining at that celebrated univer- 
fity for the fpacc of four years, took his degree there in 
1788, on which occafion he publifhed an inaugural differ* 
tation, " De Vifu." During his refidence at Edinburgh 
he was a pupil of the celebrated Dr. Brown ; and Co ftrong^ 
ly was he attached to the well known fyftem of that emi- 
nent phyfician, that, in defence of it, he wrote and read 
a paper in the Royal Medical Society, of which he was a 
member. This effay was fo much efteemed, that feveral 
of the ftudents tranfcribed it, and the fabftance of it, 
as we are informed, was afterwards publifhed by Dr. Ger- 
tanner, in Rozier's Journal de Phyfique, without any 
acknowledgment. 

D'Alembertconftantly maintained, that there is no truth 
except in mathematics ; and it muft be confeffed, if the 
reference is confined to medicine, hispofition is not devoid 
of foundation. The perpetual revolutions in this branch 
of knowledge, both as a fcience and an art, the coloffal 
mafs of cafes and experiments, and the eternal difcrepancy 
of argument and deduflions, threaten to detain it in per- 
petual infancy. The ftudent weary of end.lefs inveftiga- 
^ion, or intimidated by the flupendous alp of medical re^ 
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fearch, is eager to efcapc from the labyrinth of uncertainty^ 
and, plunging into the region of fancy, grafps fome ideal 
theory, which, after being moulded into Chape, he labours 
to prop by every argument his ingenuity can invent. Un- 
der the direction of a mind thus predifpofed, the cafe and 
the experiment become pleafant and accommodating, and 
thus\ the noftrum which was meant to cure, tends only to 
confirm the difeafe. Thefe remarks are advanced, not 
with any intention to depreciate medical enquiry, but with 
a wifh to caution the ftudent againft the adoption of hy- 
pothetical theories, founded on deduSions too precipitate- 
ly made, and to point out the neceffity of acute obfcrvati- 
on employed without intermiffion, and of the moft wary 
experiment. It is to be regretted that mathematics, which 
habituate the mind to a regular train of deduAive reafon- 
ing, do not generally form part of a medical education. 

It would be extraneous to our prefent purpofe to en- 
quire whether the Brunonean fyftem be true or erroneous, 
grammatici cert ant ^ et adhuc fuhjudice lis eft. Dr. Garnet 
publifhed, about two years ago, the eflay we have already- 
mentioned ; and that early produ£tion of his pen, with 
fome additions difla^ted by his maturer judgment, now 
bears the title of a Lefturc of Health, ' Soon after he left 
Edinburgh he vifited London, where he applied himfelf 
to the ftudy of anatomy, and attended the praiSlice of the 
hofpitals with that afliduity which marks his charafter. 
He had now attained that period of life which rendered 
it neceflary to think of forming fome permanent eftablifli- 
ment, and, with this view, he formed the defign of fet- 
tling in Yorkfhire. In the mean time he fpent a few 
months in the neighbourhood of Leeds, during which he 
analyzed and publifhed his analyfls of the Horley Green 
water, near Halifax. On the death of Dr. Wilfon, phy* 
fician, at Harrowgate, he repaired to that place, where he 
publifhed^ in the year I79i> an analyiid of the f|)a thercj^ 
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lately difcovered in the garden of the Crefcent Inn ; and 
in che year 17921 an analyiis of all the waters at Harrow* 
gate, with an account of their medical properties, and di« 
regions concerning their ufe. This work, which ha$ 
gone through three editions, is an indispenfable vade 
mecum of the valetudinary and the convalefcent idler, who 
refort to that fafhionable watering-place \ and it had the 
cffcdl of introducing the author to as much praftice as 
the place and its vicinity could afford. It is now afcer- 
tained, by experiences to be a reqvjifite for the introduce* 
tion of a member of the faculty into the haut ton^ that the 
candidate for public favour (hall announce himfelf to the 
world by a work of merit, and that each lucccflive candt* 
date muft attraA attention by novelty, or extract applaufe 
by the difplay of fuperior talents. The happy tStdi of 
this rivalry, and ambition to furpafs, is the improvement; 
of medical fcience, and perpetual emulation produces 
daily additions to the mafs of knowledge. In no depart* 
ment of fcientific refearch does the cacoethes fcrihendi io 
ftrongly predominate as in the medical. 

Although the fuccefs which Dr, Garnet acquired, by 
the publication of the laft mentioned work, was the great* 
eft poffible in the fituation he then occupied, the extenfion 
of his fame naturally expanded his expeftation. At Har- 
rowgate, as at. every watering place, the crowd of com-*, 
pany is only for three or four months in the fummer, after 
which there is a total blank— ^nb fociety ; and, what is 
more ferious to a medical man, no pra^ice during winter ; 
thefe conflderations induced Dr. Garnet to form a dedgn 
of leaving Britain, and trying his fortune in a foreign 
country ; from which defign, however, he was happily 
diverted. In 1795 he had married a young lady from 
3erk(hire, with whom he had become acquainted at Har- 
rowgate, and whofe amiable difpofition endeared her to all 
who knew her. From the flattering reception Dr. Moyfe 
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had received in America, Dr. Garnet immediately, after 
his marriage, rcfolved to crofs the Atlantic : and having 
with that intent purchafed a philofophical apparatus, he 
repaired to Liverpool, in order to embark for America on 
the firft opportunity. He purpofcd to deliver lectures on 
experimental philofophy, as Dr. Moyfc had done; and, 
if the country proved agreeable, to fettle there, but if 
not, to return in a few years. While waiting at Liver- 
pool for a paflage, he was folicited by feveral gentlemen, 
(and, among others, by Dr. Currie) in the mod flattering 
manner to deliver a courfe of leftures on chemiftry, and 
the fubfcription offered was fo liberal, that he felt he 
• could not refufe their requeft. He accordingly began his 
Icfturcs on a week's notice, without having had leifure to 
make any preparation, or without any chemical apparatus in 
a ftate of readinefs. Thefe leSures met with a welcome 
reception ; and, during this courfe, he began another on 
experimental philofophy, which was attended by an audi- 
tory coniifting of feveral hundreds. Having completed 
thefe courfes, he received an invitation to vifit Manchefter, 
where he delivered, with great fuccefs, the two courfes of 
lefturcs he ha<l given at Liverpool, being more than once 
conftrained, although he occupied a capacious lefture 
room, to change it, on account of the fuperabundant num- 
bers of his audience. While at Manchefter he received an 
invitation from Dublin, where a dill greater fubfcription 
was opened to induce him to vi/it that capital, and he had 
thus a profpeft of receiving very liberal emoluments, when 
obferving an advertifement relative to the lefturefhip of 
Profeffor Anderfon's Inftitution, he became a candidate. 
Although this ofEce afforded a permanent eftabliflimentj 
yet, in point of pecuniary intereft, he was then in the im- 
mediate receipt of much more than the probable incom^ 
from the le£lure(hip ^ but a laudable wilh of enjoying 4 
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fituation lefs dependant on the caprice of fortune, and the 
means of improvement which a refidentiary fituation af- 
forded, induced him to accept of the friendly offers of 
the truftees. * Accordingly, inftead of going to Dublin, he 
repaired to Glafgow, in Oftober 1 796, where he ftiU con- 
tinues. Befides a' daily lefture on natural philofophy, Dr. 
Garnet gives a popular courfe of leftures on experimental 
philofophy, and another on what is ftyled the philofophy 
of chemiftry, avoiding, as much poflible, all abftruic 
terms and technic phrafeology, and adapting his leftures 
to fuch as have not had the benefit of a regular preparative 
education. Thofe who have vifited Paris, and witnefied 
the crowds of both fexes who attended the Icftures deli- 
vered at the Lyceum, willlearn, with fatisfaftion, that Dr. 
Garnet has been attended by a very great number of ladies 
and gentlemen. It is with plcafure we remark a love of 
mental improvement, in thefe liberal ftudies, gradually 
diffufing itfelf among the female fex in the northern part 
of our ifland. The courfcs at a Univerfity are calculated 
folcly for profefllonal men, but the ledtures of Dr. Garnet 
or Dr. Moyfe, condenfing the effence of fcience in a nar- 
rower compafs, and in a manner adapted to an ordinary 
capacity, are perhaps of fuperior utility, as they power- 
fully contribute to the general fpread of ufeful and orna- 
mental knowledge. 

In addition to thefe. Dr. Garnet this year read ledlures 
on botany, and, we underftand, has it in contemplation to 
give leftures on natural hiftory. He is at prefcnt engaged 
in preparing for the prefs, a work in 2 vols. 4to. under the 
title of Obfervations made during a Tour through the High- 
lands, and Part of the Weftern Ifles ; from which, con- 
fidering the known talents of the writer, much information 
may be cxpeftcd. He particularly excels in mathematics 
and chemiftry, and, in the delivery of his leftures, his 
manner is modeft and unalTuming. Ardent in fcientific 
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purfuits, to which, every moment from the duties of hb 
leAurefhip, and an extenfive praAice as a phyfician, is de- 
voted, Dr, Garnet is a fincere friend to the civil liberty of 
mankind ; but, like all benevolent men, whofe minds are 
illuminated by fcience, ftipolates, that every progreflivc 
ftep fhall be the efie£l of deliberate reafon, and not of 
fanguinary licentioufnefs. The literary world has much to 
regret, that the political contefh of the day have infinu* 
ated themfelves among men of letters, and been unhappU 
)y productive of heats and animoiities. As the moral cha- 
racter of Dr. Garnet is unexceptionable, an attempt has 
been made, but we trud unfuccefsfnlly, to injure his prac* 
tice and reputation, by afperiiog the generous nature of 
his political principles : it was a mean and difhonourable 
attempt, dictated by the combined influence of envy, ma- 
lice, and political rancour. 

Notwithftanding his numerous avocations. Dr. Garnet 
has found leifure to communicate to the world a variety 
of valuable cafes and eflays, through the medium of 
Duncan's Medical Commentaries, the Memoirs of the 
Medical Society of London, the Memoirs of the Royal 
Irifh Academy, and the Literary and Philofophical Soci- 
ety of Manchefter, of all which learned bodies he is a 
member. Laft year he fufiained a heavy lofs by the fud-^ 
den death of his wife, who was a woman of great amenity 
of manners. 

Moft of our readers have heard of Anderfon^s Inftitu- 
tion, lately eftabliflied at Glafgow ; and, as it is fo pre- 
eminently fubfervient to the interefts of fcience, we con- 
fider it a debt of gratitude to its founder to give a detail of 
its nature and objcft. About forty years ago Mr. John 
Anderfon was appointed Profeflbr of Natural Philofophy, 
in the Univerfity of Glafgow. In this ftation he had two 
courfe of lefturesto deliver, the one ftyled the mathema- 
tical courfe, and the other the experimental courfe, where- 
in 
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In theory was illuftrated by experiments. Profefibr An« 
derfon was formed by nature to excel in the latter de- 
partment, and the qualities he inherited from nature Were 
improved by his perfevering induftry. His perfon was 
graceful, and his, elocution flowing and elegant ; but as 
mathematical reafonihg does not afford an opportunity of 
difplaying an oratorical talent, his genius naturally led l\iai 
to devote himfclf chiefly to his experimental courfe of 
leAures, which he rendered flill more valuable by a very 
extenflve apparatus purchafed at his own expence. This 
liberality pact with the reward it merited: his experimen- 
tal courfe became celebrated, and the number of fludents^ 
who, at the time of his obtaining the chair, amounted to 
about thirty, now encreafed to upwards of two hundred* 
His leilures were much frequented by the citizens of GUf' 
gow, and have been regarded as the principal caufe where- 
by that flourifhing city has obtained its celebrity for arts 
and manufactures, and its diftinguifhed ftation among the 
trading towns of Britain. 

Profcffor Anderfon died in January 1 796, and, by his 
fettlement, veftcd nearly all his property in certain truftees, 
for the purpofe of founding an academic feminary to bear 
the name of Anderfon's XJniverfity, The principal part 
of his bequeft confifted of the valuable apparatus which 
he had in bis experimental courfes,^ and which was reput- 
ed to be the mod compleat of any belonging to any private 
individual in Great Britain. The truftees arc eighty-one 
in number, and are divided into nine clafles, viz. nine 
tradefpen, nine agriculturids, nine artifts, nine manufac- 
turers, nine mediciners, nine lawyers, nine divines, nine 
natural philofophers, and nine kinfmen, each clafs fup- 
plying its own vacancies by eleftion. The vifitors are 
likewife nine in number, viz. the Lord Provofl:,, the cl- 
deft Baillie, the Dean of Guild, the Deacon Convener of 
the Tradesj the Prxfes of the Faculty of Phyficians, and 
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Dean of the Faculty of Procurators of the city of GUP- 
gow, the Moderator of the Synod of Glafgow and Ayr> 
and the Moderators of the Prelbyteries of Glafgow and 
Dumbarton. Four general meetings are held annually, and 
the nine Mapagers chofen by the TrnftecSi for the irnme** 
diate fuperintendance of the inftitution, meet once in 
each month. At the firft meeting of the Truftees, they 
refolved to open the clafs of Natural Philofophy, for which, 
their experimental apparatus was fo admirably adapted, 
and as we have already mentioned, chofe Dr. Garnet to 
the office of Lefturer. Mr. Robert* Lothian has fince bcea 
appointed Le£lurer on Mathematics ; and as foon as the 
funds will admit, it is intended to increafe the number of 
the lectures until the inditution (hall embrace every branch 
of ufeful knowledge. 



LORD DILLON. 

THIS nobleman is defcended from anceAors, a long 
line of whom has been diftinguifhed for a zealous attach-* 
ment to the Catholic creed. His Lordfhip, neverthelefs, 
has been the warm, if not violent, partizan of the irifh 
Adminiflration, by which the claim of the Catholics to an 
equal fhare in the privileges of the conftitution, has been 
indignantly rejefted. Though his Lordfliip ppfiefles a very 
coniiderable eftate in Ireland, yet much of his time has 
been fpent in this country, where an afBduous purfuit of 
pleafureis thought to have, in fome meafure, hurt his for- 
tune. An Englifli peerage, it is faid, has long been alfi- 
duoufly courted by this Irifh Baron, and as conftantly and 
coyly refufed by the Engliih Government. Some fymp* 
toms of oppofition, which appeared two or three feflions 
back in his Lordfhip's parliamentary conduft, have been at- 
tributed to his chagrin on this fubjeA. Thofe fymptpnis, 
however, foon difappearedj and Lord Dillon is again be- 
come 
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come one of the moft zealous fupporters of the Irifh mi- 
nifter. Should the projcAcd union between the two coun- 
tries take place, it is probable his LordUhip's indefatigable 
fervices will be rewarded by being made, if not an £ngli(h 
peer, at leaft one of the Iriih peers returned to the Britifh 
Legiflature. To every fpecies of reform, in the popular 
reprefentation, Lord Dillon had been a very hot opponent, ' 
until the Minifter propofed that reform which confifts in 
furrendering the conftitution of one country to the other, 
in reducing the reprefentation of Ireland from three hun- 
dred to one hundred, and throwing that hundred into the 
fcale of influence in the Britifh Commons. Of this fpe- 
cies of reform Lord Dillon has approved and become the 
champion ; and if he has not been able to recommend it 
by argument or by eloquence, he, however, exerts his ut- 
moft influence as a landlord, to procure friends to the mea- 
fure. His Lord£bip frequently fpeaks in the Houfe of 
Peers, but there b no diftinguifliing trait of excellence in 
his manner or hb matter, by which either can be de- 
fignated ; his language is colloquial ; his delivery, that of 
a man who intended to recommend himfelf to notice by . 
fomething elfe than rhetoric; and his matter generally 
confifts of fuch obvious remarks as fuggeft themfelves to 
the moft fuperficial obfervcr. On his eftatcs, though his 
Lordfhip is faid to a£t always with a high handy yet he is 
efteemed a good and humane landlord. 

RIGHT HON. ROBERT STEWART, COMMONLY CALLED 

LORD VISCOUNT CASTLEREA, 

(chief secretary T6 the IRISH VICEROY.) 

THIS is one of thofc Angular men, who, before they at- 
tain manhood, lay by the attributes of youth \ who leave 
behind them at fchool, the levity and folly, the unfufpcfting 
opennefs and thoughtlefs generofity of unexperienced age, 
and come into public life fortified with the cool caution and 
prudent referve which ufually arc bought but by experi- 
ence. 
1799-1800 Y VwiV 
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Lord Caftlerea is the ddeft fon^f the Earl of London- 
derry. Before his lordfhip haa reached his twenty^firft 
year, he was, at the commencement of the bft Irifh Par« 
liament, returned Knight of the Shire for the county of 
Down. The ele£tion» in which he was fupported by the 
wealth and influence of his father, lafted for upwards of 
three months, and is reported to have coft him upwards of 
301000I. He was not long in Parliament until he tried his 
fenatorial talent : the firft occafion of importance which 
occurred for a difplay of his political knowledge or rheto- 
rical powers, was a debate on the queftion, whether Ire- 
land had a right to trade to India, notwithftanding the mo- 
nopoly of the Britifh Eaft India Company. On this queC- 
tion, his lordfhip (then called the Hon. Mr. Stewart, 
Lord Londonderry being then but a Baron), ranged him- 
felf with the popular party, and delivered a fpeech in fup- 
port of the affirmative of the queftion, in which though 
he difplayed the hefitation, the confufion, and the forget- 
fiilnefs of a young fpeaker, yet he gave proof of poflfeffing 
confiderable knowledge and a found underftanding. Op« 
p6fition exulted in this fuppofed acceffion to their ffarength,. 
and endeavoured to fecure it by paying to the genius, elo- 
quence, and wifdom of Mr. Stewart, the moft flattering 
compliments. It was foon known, however^ that Mr. 
Stewart had entered on public life with far other views 
than that of attaching himfelf to a party, whofe numbers 
and power were every day dwindling into iniigniflcance 
before the increafing and triumphant influence of the CaC- 
tle; or that of feeking unfubftantial popularity, by voting 
uniformly againft thofe who had honours and wealth to be- 
llow. For a few feffions indeed, he did vote generally 
with the Oppofltion, but even on thofe occafions the rea- 
fons on which his votes were founded, fo far as thofe rea- 
fons were explicitly declared, proved him to be rather the 
hefitating and undecided friend of the Court, than the 
warm and fincere fupporter of the popular caufe. Mr« 
Stewart ftartcd into public Uk, gifted^ though yet a bcijr, 
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^hh ^he mod marked talent at keeping himfelf difeticum- 
befed with explicit avowals of political principles; a coy 
politician, he coquetted between the minifter and the pub« 
lie ; neither could reckon on him as a friend^ nor would 
he give either reafon to believe, but that» if properly 
wooed^ he might, in time, be won. The growing difcpn- 
tents of the people, and tne gradual developement of their 
purpofes, at length made it necefiary for his lordfhip to «(« 
iiime a more decifive chara£ter$ actordiogly, when the' 
fyftem ofjtrbng meafures was adopted by the Iri(h admini« 
ftration, in order to filence difeontent by terror, or to ex- 
tinguilh it in blood, we find Lord Caftlerea among* the 
warmeft of its friends. On the acceifion of Lord Camdca 
to the Iriih Viceroyalty, his lordfhip was raifed to the ho- 
nour of a place m chc Irifh Cabinet, if, indeed, there cao 
be faid to be a Cabinet in Ireland, where all the motions 
of /^ government are treated by impulfe from the Engliih- 
At all events, he was honoured with a high degree of the 
confidence of Lord Camden, partly perhaps, becaufe of the 
family connexion between his Lord(hip and the Viceroy* 1 
and partly, no doubt, becaufe the talents of his lordQiip' 
were ufeful to his government. On the illnefs of Mr. Pel- 
ham, his E?:cellency's chief fecretary. Lord Caftlerea wm 
appointed to difcharge the duties of that office until Mr. 
P's recovery ; and t)n that gentleman retiring, either in 
confequence of continued ill health, or a difinclination to 
undergo the fatigues and anxiety of fo arduous a fituationA 
at a time of fo great danger and difficulty. Lord Caftlerea 
was, fome time fince, officially declared chief fecretary to 
his Excellency, in Mr. Pelham's room. In this office^ which 
liis lordihip continues yet to hold, though his patred; 
Lord Camden, has been fo long withdrawn from Ireland, 
he has 'conducted himfelf, for fo younga iman, witliconfi- "^ 
derable ability. Iixthe troubles ofiTpft, he.difplayedmuck 
fortitude, inde&tigable affiduity^ and great fteadinefs.-^ 
JBut his conduit has alfo been Marked by an inflexU)le.feve« 

Y a rity, 

• An affinity between the family of LordVtoadMul^vri ^bcJ^VbsA. 
Camden by maniage. 
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rity, rarelf found to accompany the ingennoufnefi of 
youth. His manners^ though courtly and high, are 
charged with being haughty and fupercilious ; and it is ob« 
ierved of him, that, forgetting he was an Irifhman when 
he became a minifter, he no fooner fet hb foot within the, 
threihold of the council-chamber than he outftripped all 
his prcdecefibrs, though EngliOi courtiers^ in the promp- 
titude and zeal with which he feconded the ?iews of the 
Britifh Cabinet on hb native country. It was certainly 
not expeAed, that from an Irifhman the propofal would 
have been firft made to an Irifh Pariiament to annilulate 
the diflin£t independence of Ireland^ and to reduce the na« 
tion, by whom and (or whom they legiflated, into a dipeih* 
dant province on another country. The firft propofal, 
however, of thb meafure, by my Lord CafUerea, was re* 
ceived with a degree of indignant fcom, which marked 
cither that the Irtfh Parliament had more of public virtue 
than my Lord Caftlerea and fab friends attributed to themji 
or that hb Lordfhip was but little fkilled in that parHamefii* 
tary management which conftitutes, it U faid^ the chid^ 
hranch of his oflkial bufinefs. 

Defeat, however, did not much dilconcert the cool fbiw 
titude of his Lordfhip ; he refumed hb labours under the 
perfevering aufpices of the Britiih Minifter, to eScA a me** 
fure which would fo much fimplify the government of thtr 
tmpire, by defiroying the inconvenient independence of 
CM member of k,- and throwing a dtciSvt additional 
weight Into tbie fcale of influence in the other. It b pro- 
bably that thefe labours will be cfieAive. 
: Lord Caftlerea, a few years Gnccy married a very amia* 
b1e'!a&4 beautiful woman. Lady Emily Hobart, daughter qf 
- the lattf' E?ffi-of Buckihgh^mfhire, formerly Lord Lieute- 
nant of Irdaivdl, an4 niece to-ihe Rt. Hon; Thomas Conolly. 
The p^ibii of L^iCalHerea is tall,, thin, anddiftin« 
guiihed^ an wiqf Uegance and hfbian which beipeak his 
rank. Hb iroice: if fo)) andfmorousj hut admitting of iii^ 
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tie variety. As a public fpeaker, notwithflandiog an af- 
fumption of great gravitj and great importance, he ranks 
bat in the fecond dafs. An excellent education feems ra- 
ther to have created than improved his powers. 

DR. ADAM FERGUSSON. 

THE writer of the following article is a native of the 
fame village that gave its illuftrious fubje£l birth, is himfelf 
well acquainted with Dr. Ferguflbn, and has poflefled the 
beft opportunities of knowing his hiftory from the begin- 
ning. However feeble, therefore, the execution may be, 
he can vouch for the authenticity of the narrative. 

Mr. Adam Fergusson fprungfirom the refpedable &- 
mily of Dunfallandy, in the highlands of Perthfhire } was 
minifter of Logierait, in the prcfbytery of Dunkeld. The 
youngeft of a numerous family of children, by a lady of 
Aberdeenihirei whom he married, was Adam, bom in 
1724, at the parfonage-houfe. . Adam received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the grammar fchool of the vil- 
lage, affifted by his &ther, who was himfelf an excellent 
clafficalfcholar, and beftowed, on the tuition of his fon, 
the greater part of the time which remained after the per- 
formance of the laborious duties of a very extenfive parifh. 
Perceiving the talents of his fon even at that early age, to 
be very flrong, Mr. Ferguflfon determined to fend him to a 
feminary, where, in emulation, there would be the moil 
"powerful incentives to call forward the energies of his 
mind. The fchool of Perth, the county town, was then in 
Very great celebrity, under the direftion of Mr. Martin, 
confidered as the Bufby of Scotland. Mr. Martin was not 
merely an accurate fcholar and expert teacher of Latin and 
Gn ek» but a man of profound difcernment into the hu- 
man charadlcr. Young Ferguflbn foon attrafted the mat- 
ter's peculiar attention. He perceived that mere gramma- 
tical attainment was far fhort of what this youth could 
compafi^ even during his fchool education : that he could 
not only apprehend and remember words, phrafes, rules* 
and then: applicatioD| but couYdOQW3k^tk'^x^A'5»^wv>5cA^\5^ 
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jefls of his fiudy \ and difplay confiderable invention, tn 
the ufual fchool exercifes on the Latin language^ he equal- 
led the ableft of his fchool-fellows ; but in another exerti- 
on he greatly furpafled any of his competitors. Subje£b 
were, at dated periods, propofed for promoting the im- 
provement of the advanced fcholars, in compofition and 
reafpning. In his eflfays on fuch themes^ the genius of 
Fergufibn iirft appeared moft prominent. The writer has 
known feveral of Adam's contemporaries at fchool, and 
alfo other gentlemen who were educated under the fame 
mafter, after he removed to the univerfity, and thefe con- 
cur in declaring that the abilities and produftions of Adam 
Ferguflbn were the fubjefls of praife, not only while he 
was on the fpot, but long after he was gone. His efTays 
were preferved and (hewn with proud pleafure by Mr. 
Slartip^ to his literary acquaintances. 

In Oflober, 17391 Mr. Ferguflbn was fent to St. 
Andrews Univerfity, and particularly recommended to the 
Jearned and able Mr. Tulideph, juft become principal of 
Qne of the colleges. At St. Andrews there is a coniidera- 
blc number of burfaries, (exhibitions,) four of which arc 
annually beftowed at the commencement of the feiSon, on 
the viAors, in a competition in writing and tranflating 
Latin, The fuccefsful candidates are entitled to board at tho 
College table for four years ; in the under graduate courfe 
Adam Ferguflbn flood firft in the lift of conquerors. In 
Scottifli fchools formerly boys were inftruftcd in only the 
rudiments of the Greek tongue, though made fo well ac- 
quainted with the Latin as to read the higher claflics with 
extemporaneous eafe. At College, therefore, the firft fct- 
iion was chiefly devoted to the Greek language. So ar- 
dently did Mr. Ferguflbn apply to that ftudy, that at the 
expiration of the fcflion, he, with little difficulty, could 
conftrue Homer. During the fummer recefs, he tafl^ed 
himfelf to prepare a hundred lines of the Iliad every day, 
and facility increafing as he advanced in knowledge, he en- 
larged his performance, and before the commencement of 
ihfi fucceeding term, had read OMo\x«Ja.tV^vi>iA^^^^'^*— 
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His progrefs in the eflential parts of the Greek language 
was accelerated by his attention to thefe exclufively. He 
confidered that tongue rather as a key to Grecian litera- 
ture than to tttttrical attainments. Indeed, through life» 
he has never cultivated verilfication ; he (ludied ancient 
language merely as the vehicle of ancient thoughts, ima- 
ges, feelings, and reafonings*. In the fecond feflion at 
St. Andrew's, to his claflical he added mathematical lludies^ 
and foon difiinguifhed himfelf as a mathematician. Logic, 
metaphyfics, and ethics, during the following yeacs, were 
added to his purfuits. At the end of his courfe he was 
efteemed fuperlor to any of his fellow-ftudents, in each 
and all oT the ftudies we have mentioned. From a gentle- , 
man who knew him from his infancy,^ and attended parti- 
cularly to his character and its operations during the col- 
lege recedes, and who was himfelf very competent to 
mark the progrefs of mind^ the writer learned, that at 
twenty years of age Mr. Ferguflbn had very profoundly 
analyfed human nature, and was very thoroughly acquaint* 
ed with the human character. 

From St. Andrews he proceeded to Edinburgh, where % 
circumftance happened that tended to Simulate the exerti- 
on of his powers. Several young men having formed a 
connexion, inftituted a fmall fociety for literary improve* 
ment and philofophical difquiiition. Among thefe, befides 
Mr. Ferguflbn, there was Mr. William Robertfon, fince 
fo eminent for hiftoric eflfort ; Mr. Hugh Blair, fo refpeft- 
able for elegant literature and compofition \ Mr. John 
Home, who has introduced the tragic mufe to the ScottUh 
woods } and Mr. Alexander Carlyle, the inadequacy only of 
whofe exertions to his powers, has precludcd^the attain- 
ment 

* The writer once heard ibme Latin converfalion, between a. very ref- 
peAabie maOer of an academy near London, efteemed one of the beft 
fcholars in the profeflSon, and Dr. Ferguflbn. Both fpoke the language 
with fluency and propriety in other refpc^, but the latter not in point of 
proibdy. It was with difficulty that the mafter of the academy convinced 
the learned Do£tot that he was erroneous in pronouncing confero confero. 
Although he has manifefted himfelf to the world, to be mod intimately 
and profoundly converfant in the hiftory, character, genius^ cuUok^v 

, manners, laws, and politics, bf the iLomaivi^ ^^\. ^«^% \\^ \xvvl^.>^\»x^ ^^^ 
their founds ; although few men in £t\^iid toxiV^ tc^iX. >Kasv vxj. «vv<vcv^ 

yrn/tprofe, yet many b^yt roij^ht f\wpi^fc Vamvi w>xat^^i»»*W^ h^'sNr-^. 
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f&ent of the fame literaiy eminence ^ Mr. Alexander Wed* 
derbumej diflinguilhed for genius and literary exertions 
among the ableft youths of the circle in which he thea 
moved, as now by his genius, legal and parliamentary efforts 
in the exalted ftation which he fills, became a member 
fome years after its formation. In a fociety of young mea 
of vigorous talents and different deftinations, there wasne-* 
ceflarily an enlarged circle of fubjef^s of difcuiSon. The 
variety and multiplicity expanded the mind; the conteft of 
generous emulation fharpened and invigprated the facd- 
ties 'j while the knowledge previoufly neceffary for their 
exercifes, and the examination it was to undergo, increaf^* 
ed extent and accuracy of attainment, and produced the 
habits, of inveftigation. The members of the fociety, in 
whatever particulars they might feverally difier, agreed in 
being informed, juft, and able reafoners. 

In his private ftudies, Mr. Ferguffon, at Edinburgh, de- 
v^ed his cliief attention to natural, moral, and political 
philofophy. His Arong, enquiring, unprejudiced mind, 
verfed in Grecian and Roman literature, rendered him a 
zealous friend of rational and well-regulated liberty. He was 
ia conftitutionalwhig, equally removed from republican licen- 
tioufnefs, and tory bigotry. Aware that all political eftabli(h- 
ments ought to be for the good of the whole people, he 
wifhed the means to vary in different cafes, according to 
the diverfity of charaAer and circumftances ; and, con« 
vinced with Ariftotle, that the perfeflion or defcft of in- 
fiitutions in one country, does not neceffarily imply either 
perfection or defeat of fimilar inftitutions in another y that 
reftraint is neceffary in the inverfe proportion of the gene- 
ral prevalence of knowledge and virtue. Thefe were the 
fentiments he cheriihed in his youth *, thefe are the fenti- 
ments he cheri(hes to this day. 

To divinity he applied fo far as to comprehend the de- 
tails, general nature and tendency of the chridian fyftem ; 
and to underftand the evidence on which it was founded, 
without wafting his time in the uninftruClive and uointe- 
rt/ling /rivolities of comrovctiiiVxVitoXoj;^. 
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I^ i745>Mi'« Murray, brother to Lord Ettb'ank, applied 
to Mr. Ferguflbn to be his deputy a$ chaplain to the 42d 
regiment, then recently raifed. Mr. Ferguflbn gladly em- 
braced the ofier; but from his age and (landing, efpecially 
the latter, there was an obftacle to his immediate ordinati- 
on. By the rules of the church of Scotland, a candidate 
for orders muft have ftudied divinity fix years before he is 
propoTed for trials as a probationer. An exception is made 
in the cafe of gentlemen who underftand ^he Gaelic lan- 
guage. The number of thefe being comparatively few^ 
they are permitted to be propofed after having iludied four 
years. Mr. Ferguffon had only ftudied two. A prcfby- 
tery would have incurred a cenfure by ordaining a gentle- 
man of his {landing. An a£l of the General Aflembly was 
therefore neceflary, ahd this was procured, fpeciali gratia^ 
on the tcftimony of the profeflbrs, under whom Mr. Fer- 
guflbn ftudied, who concurred in giving fuch a character of 
the young gentleman, that the Aftembly admitted him to 
be an exception to the general rule, and ordered him to be 
taken on trials. Having joined the regiment, he continu- 
ed with the corps during the remainder of the war, and 
was highly efteemed and refpeftcd by the officers and fol- 
dicrs. The employment prefented to Mr. Ferguftbn, man 
in a different fttuation from thofe which Icholars have in 
modern times had an opportunity of contemplating. The 
learned and able General Melville^ when expreffing his re- 
gret, that the portions of hiftory devoted to military nar- 
rative and defcription, are frequently inferior to other 
parts, and inadequate to the fubjeft, aftigns as a reafon, 
that few fcholars are foldiers, and few foldiers fcholars*. 
Mr. Fcrguflbn beftowed particular attention on the acqui- 
fition of military knowledge ; and it is probably owing to 
the time he fpent in the army, that his exhibitions of the 

military 



* This obfenratioo, formerly perfe£lly juil, now, happiif for.thc fer- 
vice, does not apply with equal force ; we mean in the renUr tioops, ia 
which genetal knowledge is now added to profefiional ikiil; b the W«k- 
teer corpS| laudable as is their objedt, iniUnces too often occur «C vWcxt 
purpofe being in a great raeafure defeattdbv ati\t«^\Qi^x ^iis\i^<& t&K^ 
to be their officers, who are neither Jol^en wr jcboloft* 
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military chara£ler, and operations in his Roman Hiftorj^ 
are no lefs particularj as well as mafterly^ than his moral 
and political narratives and exhibitions. One great excel- 
lence in ills Roman HiAory may be traced to his chap« 
laincy. Deeply acquainted with ancient manners, having 
a ftrong and great mind, Mr. FergulTon, in his moral efti- 
mateS) affixes a very high value to heroifm and magnani- 
mity, when exerted under the diredion of wifdom in the 
caufe of juftice. Hence, the military character is, in his 
mind, a fubjeA of great eftimation. The life of a foldier 
he confiders as frequently calling forward the moft power- 
ful energies of the head and heart. The regiment to which 
he belonged. Lord John Murray's Highlanders, in that war 
in which Britain was engaged for repreiSng the ambition 
pf defpotic France, particularly diftinguifhed itfelf^. 

Mr. Murray having retired from his office, Mr. Fergut 
fon was appointed principal chaplain. Returning, after the 
peace of Aix*la-Chapelle, to Scotland, he fpent fomc year5 
either at his father's, in Edinburgh, or the environs, enjoy- 
ing the company of many of the friends of his early years^ 
who were fettled in or near the capital. When at his father's 
he had a peculiar pleafure in reading in the fields. There 
is near Logierait, a beautiful green, in the brow of a high 
hill, fheltered by rocks from the north and eafl:, com- 
manding a moft delightful and romantic profpeft to the weft 
and fouth-eaft, and, on fome points, defended from the 
fun as well as the winds, called the Green Gate^ or Walk. 
There Mr. Ferguflbn, during the fummer feafon, often 
ipent the greater part of the day. 

He afterwards rejoined his regiment, and increafed in the 
eftimation of that gallant corps, as his genius and learning 
became matured. About this time he applied for the liv- 
ing of Caputh, near Dunkeld } but, fortunately for him» 
the Duke of Athol, the patron, beftowed it on another 
candidate. Had Mr. Ferguffijn fucceeded, that wifdom 
and philofophy which has fo much enlightened .the world, 
might have been wafted in an obfcure corner, where there 

•were 
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were none to comprehend or relifh its excelience.* Soon 
after this attempt he loft his fatheri and appears to have 
had no farther thought of a living in the cKurch, as he did 
not apply for that of Logierait, though fomewhat more lu« 
crative than Caputh.f Indeed the caft of his mind, orj^ ^ 
more properly fpe^^kingi his habits of compofition were 
little fitted for "a popular audience. He had early imbibed 
a great portion of the fpirit of the ftoic philofophy. He 
cQuld not altogether be faid to be a ftoic, but was and 
has uniformly been a peripatetic, with a ftropg bias to ftoio- 
ifm. His fermons were profound moral e^ays, exhibiting 
a philofophy, compounded of that of Ariftotle and of 
Zeno, and, confequently, were beyond the comprehenfion 
4of the majority of hearers. Indeed, in point of popularity, 
Mr. Ferguflbn was very farifurpaffcd by common*place dc- 
claimers of fanatical rant about faith and grace, to the ex* 
clufion of virtue ; thunderers who could work on the fancy 
by terrible images, or flippant pretty fpouters who could 
tickle the ears with melodious nonfenfe.$ There was, and 
we believe there is ftill, a practice in Scotland, that origi- 
nated in the conventicles ; at the adminifiration of the 
liord's Supper, the clergy met in clubs at the place where 
that holy rite was performed. Their refpeAive parifhion* , 
ers followed them ; and, from ten in the morning, till fix 
in the evening, were entertained with fermons|| delivered 
from a place which they ftyled a tent^ viz. two fledges, cover- 
ed with canvas, ftanding againft each other, and joined by a 

crois 

* In the rery fame prefbytery, there are now three clergymen of iIa- 
f»minon talents. One of them of very uncommon talents, who, for 
forty-6ve years, has been confined to an mconhderablel iv,ing, though, in 
point of genius and learning, not inferior to the illuQrious Robertibn. 

f His father, when he found his end approaching, from a knowledge 
of his fon*s determination, urged Mr. (now Dr.) Thomas Biflet, Ton of a 
deceafed friend and bi other clergyman, to make application, as a vacancy- 
mull foon take place. This was accordingly done; a promife was obtain- 
ed from the Duke of Athol for the gentleman in quc(Hon, who holds the 
living to this day. Dr. Robert Biflet, of Sloane-Arect* is that gentleman's 
eldellfon. 

§ There was. In the lowland part of Ptrthfliire, Come years ago, a clcr^ 
gyman fo eminent in the pulpit for the ezertk>n of his mufical power^* 
that, when he pronounced the word Cappadotia the women began to fob ; 
but when, with the true CaiedonUn circnroflez twan^^ hA tomi^ ^\&. 
'MefiMamia^ there was a general ooncttt ol 'affl\IOMm« 

// Thtft are th^i meetings which the v**^ l^xiro* Viifc ^tof^K^ ^^*fl^ ^»» 
^movr, di cea41og iK>t only to poguUcU:^ ^liX ftf«UKltem* 
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crors bar. Standingat this bar, the minifters dcHveredfermony 
in which reafon was of lefs confequence than roaring ; the 
chief praife being beftowed on him who had the ftrongeQ: 
lungs. Mr. FerguiTon not being eminent for the loudneft 
of his voice, never didinguifhed himfeif at thefe exhibiti- 
' ons. Concerning Mr. Ferguflbn's fermons, we fliall take 
the liberty of copyiiig an anecdote formerly inferted in a 
periodical publication. << Always benevolent, Mr. Ferguilbn 
afiif^ed his friends with his purfe as far as it went, and 
with his genius, which was infinitely more exteniive. Some* 
times he lent or prefent^d fermons to his friends. One of 
thefe one day preached a very profound difcourfe on the 
fuperiority of perfonal qualities to external circnmftances, 
that (hewed a very thorough acquaintance with the doc« 
trines of Plato and Ariflotle. The clergyman in whofe- 
church the gentleman delivered the fermon, was at firft 
greatly furprifed at hearing fuch obfervations and argu- 
ments from a worthy neighbour, whom he well knew to 
be totally unacquainted with the philofophy of Plato, or 
any other, ancient or modern. When fervice was over, he 
paid the young man very high encomiums on his difcourfe^ 
that it really much exceeded the higheft expectations he 
had ever entertained fromthe talents of the preacher. That 
gentleman told him honeflly, that he knew very lit* 
tie about thefe things himfeif, but that be had borrowed ' 
the difcourfe from his friend, Mr. Adam Fcrguflbn/' 

Mr* Fergufibn, in the year I757> left the 42d regU 
ment, procuring the appointment to his nephew, Mr. 
James Stewart, fince dead, while another nephew, Cap- 
tain Adam Stewart^ now a gentleman of great property and 
confideration in Perthfhire, was appointed lieutenant and 
quarter-mafter. Mr.Ferguflbn, whofc manners were thofe of 
a polifhed and^accomplifhed gentleman, was extremely liked 
in his native country, both by thofe who could judge in 
fome degree concerning his abilities, and by others who 
were not competent to that taik. Lord John Murray,* ia 

particular. 



♦ Cadet ©f a noble family itVtVwil co\mX.rf , tA ^Vadv \l» xoutigcr i 
hen have, with little mxcniaptio»>iitt«\iit\:iiS»iv,>*»tw\t^\%fc.tR«o.x**Q^^ 
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particular, who fancied hirnfdf a very great admirer of 
Mr. Ferguflbn's genius and learning, often fpokc of it with 
as much confidence as if he had comprehended its nature 
and extent, and ufed to call himfelf the firft patron of the 
learned Mr. Fergiuflbn. 

On leaving the regiment be tfecame private tutor in the 
family «f Lord Bute, in which fituation he continued till 
the year 1759, when the profefibrfhip of natural philofo- 
phy, in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, being offered to 
hia)^ was accepted. Had he continued in the family of 
Lord Bute till the acceffion of his prefent majefty, it is 
probable he might have attained fome important office in 
the ftate. Inftead of an eminent literary charader, he 
might have become an eminent political charaAer, He 
himfelf did not regret his different deftination; and though 
the elegance of his addrefs fitted him foe a courts his 
penetrating fagacity, powerful underftandiog, and extea« 
five knowledge, practical as well as fpeculative^ qualified 
him for the cabinet ^ yet was he himfelf more difpofed to 
the refearch and contemplation of the clofet. Of modem 
writers, none occupied his attention fo much as Monte& 
quieu« He was peculiarly converlant with the ftudy of 
human nature* He inveftigated intelleA and aficAion, 
capefuHy rejeding hypothefis, and adhering to phenomena. 

In 1764 Mr. Ferguffon was appointed profeflbr of moral 
pfaiiofophy, and from that time taught what he before (b 
completely learned. He now forme'd a plan of lectures, 
which we fhall confider more minutely^ when we come to 
the publication of his works on moral, ai^d political fcience. 
What we fhall here fay of it may be compreffed in a fe# 
. words : ,he thoroughly analyfed and inveftigated the nature 
of man i thence deduced his duty in the various relations 

^ ■ of 

.the coufily.of Perth; lefs eminent, iodeei, for polkicsd knowledge and 
fcience, and oratorUI powers, than foi the ligid impartiality with whicJi 
they have uniformly adhered to the minifter for the time being. One of 
tbefe ienators was hardly ever in a minority but once ; when, after having 
vtied roitb Mr» Fixfir hit £aft India BiUy the majotity for the coalition be- 
ginning rapidly to dccreafe, he thought U bkli uaM to joia Mr. Pitt. 4mI 
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of focial^ civil| and political lifCi with the (btirces 2nd 
fan£lions of his duty. 

In 1767 he publiihed his Efiay on Civil Society. The 
objeA of this work is to accompany man through fhe fe- 
veral fteps of his progrefs^ from his firft rude efforts in pa- • 
licy and art ; to mark the human mind advancing gradu* 
ally from the perceptions of fenfe to the general condufi- 
ons of fcience ; from the operations of fentiment and rea* 
ion, to the heights of moral and political fcience and prac- 
tice ; to exhibit barbarity refining into politenefs, and the 
favage into the philofopher. The work is divided into fix 
partS) and each part fubdivided into fe£lions. In the firft 
part, our author confiders the queftion relating to the ftate 
of nature, and the principles of felf-pre(ervation, of union 
among mankind, of war and diflenfion, intelledual pow« 
.crSf mcN'al fentiments* happinefs, and national feliciiy. 
The hiftory of rude nations is the fubjeA of the fecond 
part, and thofe of policy and arts of the third. In treat- 
ing of arts and policy, he confiders the influence of climate 
I and fituation, national objcfts in general, and eftablifh-. 
ments and manners relating to them, population and wealtif 9 
national defence and conqueft, and civil liberty ; conclude 
.ing with a fhort hiftory of arts and literature. In the 
fourth part he confiders the confequences that refult frota 
the advancement of civil and commercial arts. In the' fifth 
he treats of the decline of nations, and in the fixth of 
corruption and political flavcry. In executing this great 
plan of enquiry into the hiftory of man, in all the varie- 
ties, progreifions, and declenfibns of fotiety^ the author 
had full fcope for exerting a poweffiil and profound gcbkifl 
operating upon, an extraordinary accuracy of extent ifihif- 
torical and philofophical knowledge. The acceffion ta i»#- 
ral and political literature and fcience from this work was 
by the ableft periodical critics, and men of erudition iki 
general, allowed to equal that of any of his contempora- 
ries in Scotland. The aUtTior was now ranked among t^ 
firft literati of his country, " \ 
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Mr. Fefguflbn, whomi as he about this time received 
bis degree of do£lor of. laws, we fhall henceforward call 
Dr. Ferguflbiii now became intimate with all the eminent 
fcholars about Edinburgh, and manj of thofe in London. 
Of the young men of talents who moft highly regarded 
our author was Mr. Henry Dundas, who has ever iince en- 
tertained a diftinguiihed perfonal regard for the doflor. 

Soon after the produAion of thb work, he viflted his 
native village of Iiogierait, and felt great delight in going 
over the various fcenes of his puerile amufements an^ ju- 
venile purfuits. He gratified the villagers by his perfeA re- 
coUeAion of themfelves and their families; they found 
their perfonal importance dilate by holding a place in the 
remembrance and attention of one whom t)^ey heard to be 
among the firft men of the age, and their provincial and 
local pride to fwell, when they refleded, that in this emi- 
nent man they faw an Highlander of Strathtay, and their 
own pari(h. Their pleafure was enhanced by the confi- 
deration of thofe of his virtues which they could them- 
felves comprehend — his benevolence, his aflPability, his 
agreeable and condefcending manners ; and farther, by 
viewing in him the fon of a clergyman whofe paftbral and 
parental care they for more than forty years had experi- 
enced. 

The fame year Dr. FergufTon married Mifs Burnet, aa 
amiable and fenfible young lady of Aberdeenfhire, and 
niece to the diftinguifhed Dr. Blackr 

The moral philofophy chliir of Edinburgh was yearly 
rifing in efiimation and importance. It is generally al- 
lowed^ that no leffons could be better adapted for forming 
the mind to habits of inveftigation, refcarch, and reafoning, 
invigorating the powers, and enlarging the comprehenfion 
of the underftanding) liberalifing the fentiments, improv- 
ing and direAing the aficAions of the heart. His Inftitutes, 
or Synopfis of Lcftures, publifhcd about this time, ferved 

a» 
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as a compend or text-book to his ftudentSj and to others 
prefented a general chart of fcience previous to the parti* 
cular delineation of human nature and moral philofophy. 

From 1767 to 1773 Dr. Ferguflbn remained chiefly in 
Edinburgh, and on a farm with which he amnfed himfelf 
in the vicinity. Difference of opinion on various impt^r* 
tant points, religious, moral, and political, did not pr^ 
vent him from cultivating the acquaintance of David 
Hume, then returned to the capital of his native country. 
Some real or pretended zealots, from this intercouxfe, fb 
natural between two great and liberal minds, though not 
viewing every fubjed in the fame light, imputed to Dn 
Perguflbn a fympathy in religious opinion ; an imputation 
to which his elevated views of rational religion, and its 
foundation in the attributes of the Supreme Being, are 
the beft anfwer. This was, indeed, a fpecies of charge 
then not unufually made by minifters of the Church of 
Scotland againft fome members of their own body ; and 
thofe among the firft for learning and genius* Perfons by 
no means diftinguifhed for acutenefs in other things, were 
extremely fharp-fcented in points o^^ herefy, at leaft^ 
when any appearance of it could be charged to men of 
tranfcendent ability. Againft genius, knowledge, and 
wifdom, they tried to make heterodoxy a Jet-off^ without 
eftabli(hing the juftnefs of the items. Debiting the ad- 
verfe party's account with his alleged herefy, and taking 
credit to themfelves for thehr own orthodoxy, they fancied 
they had balanced accounts; and thus a contemptible 
bigot might fuppofe himfelf equal to ^ a Leechman or a 
FerguSbn. 

In 1773 his literary renown procured him an offer from 
the friends of Lord Chefterfield of going abroad as tutor 
to his lordfhip on a fettlement of 200/. a year for life, 
^fter an abfence of a year and a half, he returned to the 
profefforial chair. At this time the writer of this article 
bad an opportunity of attending his lectures for two cour- 
fcs ; they were in fuch celebrity, that he remembers gen- 
tlemen 
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tiemcil of rank in the literary world regularly attended 
them* The writer, though then very young, was fo 
deeply irapreffed with their excellence, tha^ though then 
not much addi£ted toftudy, he took accurate notes both 
qF the general principles and illuftratibns, and can fay for - 
himfelf, from experience, and for others from their con- 
current teftimonyj that from no other fyftem of literary 
difcipline, at any ftage of their education, they received 
fo much advantage as from the lefiures of Ferguflbn ; that 
from him they learned the pbje£ts of purfuit, and the means 
of attMnment, in moral and political fcience; fa that if 
they did not fucceed, it muft be for want of either the 
power of inveftigatiqn, or of its dire6iion to thefc pbjcfts, . 
The Doftor*s mode of communicating bis knowledge was 
firm, manly, and impreffive, but mild and elegant; he was 
delicate, butjuftly fevere, in his rebukes to the inattentive' 
and negligbnt. One day that he was engaged in that part 
ofhiscourfe that treated of the praflical apjrtication of the 
moral qualities which he had before defcribed, he wa$ 
fpeaking on the folly of idlenefs and . inattention to the 
bufinefs in hand, fome thoughtlefs young men were whif- 
pering and trifling in the gallery, *' Gentlemen," faid he, 
** pleafe attend; this, fubjeil peculiarly concerns you.** 
The youths, though they had been inadvertent, far n^ from 
being devoid of either apprehenfion or fenfibility, were 
much more afhamed and forry than if called to order by 
imperious vociferation. 

The Doiftor propofcd, periodically, themes for difcuf- 
fion to his pupils. In one ofthefe exercifes the writer 
recolleSs that Lord Maitland, (now Earl of Lauderdale), 
peculiarly diftinguiflied himfelf by an Eflay on Travelling, 
which, with great acutencfs and ability, difplayed the ^d- 
vanuges refulting to a difceirning and able mind, from con. 

I799"^J8oo Z. , tqmplation 
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templation of man in various fpecies of fociety, and theif . 
diverfities of pplitical inftitution and civil manners. Hi9 
Iord(bip, who copld not then be above eighteen, infpired 
both his mafter and his fellow-ftudents with a high opinion 
of his talents, an opinion which the exertions of his man- 
hood, whether politically agreeable or difagreeable to ci- 
tlier," tended moft powerfully to confirm. 

In 1 7 76. Dr. FerguiTon anfwered Dr. Price's produftion 
on Civil and Religious Liberty. The ground on whicli 
our author differed from the learned Price was the inap- 
plicability of his do£lrines to fociety, and to imperfcffc 
man, as known from experience. He does not^ however, 
fail to manifeft a very high refpe£t for the talents of his 
autagonift, and a candid opinioil of his intentions. 

Meanwhile the Do<5lor was preparing for the public a 
more laborious and greater work than any which he had 
before prefented to the world. To an ordinary reader the 
Roman Hillory would have appeared exhaufted} the mind 
of Fergiiflbn viewed it in a different light, and as replete 
with materials for moral and political inftru6tion. In 177S 
his work underwent an interruption, as he was requefted 
to become fecretary to the five commiifioners fent out for 
the purpofe of offering, terms of peace to the Americans.' 
The fefult of this propofed negociation is too generally 
known to require political notice. Returning home, he 
relumed the charge of his clafs, and continued his atten- 
tion to the hiftory of Rome. In 1782 he gave to the 
world that work, which may well be ftylcjl the philofophy 
of Roman Hiflory. His objeft was the fame as in the 
EfTay on Civil Society — to prefcnt man, as he was knowa 
from hiftpry to have always Conduced himfelf. To ap- 
prcciate the value of FergufTon's Progrefs and Termina- 
tion of the Rgmaa Republic, it is hecefTary to confider 

what 
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1 
%liat was wantmg to this momentous fubje(9:. The la- 
bours of former writers, a great part of Livy's Hiftory, 
and the whole of Salluft's General Hiftory have been loft. 
PolybiuS) valuable arid important as his work is, as far as 
it has been preferved, being both imperfedl and confined 
to particular periods; the great Biographer of antiquity' 
haying treated of Roman afiairS irt only detached, portions^ 
(0 far as they illuftrated the tiVEs of his fubje£l«, and even 
all thofe not being entire; there is extant no fuch entire 
hiftory of Rome, from any ancient writer^ as td exhibic- 
the clear tmbroken feries of eirents, of efFeSs and caufes.> 
In both- ancient and modern times, general viewls of the 
conftitimon and government of Rome have been delinea- 
ted by writers of ability, efpecially by Polybius. and Mon- 
tefquieu. Thefe ferved as the bafis of political theories, 
and enlarged the ftock of political knowledge and fcience^* 
but did not confticute a Roman hiftory, difplaying not 
only principle^ but operation and confequence. In mo- 
dern tidies feveral books have been publiflied, profeffed to 
be hiftories of Rome ; but not laying before us the Rife, 
Progrefs, and Termination of the Roman Republic in that 
mafterly and inftrudlive manner in which Gibbon prefents 
to us the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. This 
was th^ want in literature, to (upply which Dr. Ferguflbh 
.undertook his work. In exhibiting Roman character and 
aflion, the author prefents to us every where rife, progrefs, ' 
operation, and effcds. In the military hiftory we fee the 
coufes that made the Romans foldiers;'and the improve- 
ments produced by fteady and pcrfevering policy, in arms 
^nd in tactics, by the advaiKes of experience, from^ their 
ftrft contefts with the diiFerent neighbouring hordes of 
barbarians to the perfe<S^ion of the military fyftem under 
J-ulius Cst&r. In bis political reviews we have afimils^ 
Z 2 feries, 
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feries, smd, through the intermediate links, are fully abfe 
tQ fee the connexion between the firft and • the laft, to 
mark procefles, and comgre^nd refidts. The fiuneob-. 
fervation holds as to the moral <:haraders of the Romans 
from the times of Cincinnatus and Fabricius, to thofe of 
Catiline and Clodius i while virtuous, the Romans were 
ftee and flourafliing ; their vices made them the flaves of a 
ferocious defpotifm. Theie are thie grcsat leflbns which the 
principles ^nd details of I>r» Fcrguflbn*s hiftory teach.^ 
Equally Kafierly in the di(play of individual as of national 
charafter^ he probes both to the bottom. Allowing to 
Julius Ciefor juft and* fvU credit for his extraordinary. ta* 
leots, he, with the generout indignation of .a free man> 
reprobates exertions that enflave mankind. 
' In 17^4 Dr. FergdTon refigned the moral phUofophy 
chair, and retired on the falary'of the mathematicil, which 
was now taught by Mr. John Playfiwr, one of the moft 
profound fcholars of the age. Mr. DugaU Stewart was, 
i^o his moral Ie<5lures, fi^cceflpr to Dr, Ferguflbn, and ha» 
taught the clafs ever (ince* 

The Doftor's principal literary employment was now 
in preparing for tbe prefs his leSures, which have iince 
informed and ii)ftru£led the public under the title of thef 
Principles of Moral and Political Science. This work 
cpnfidi&rs, firft, hiftpricaUy, " the mpft general appear- 
lapcQ^ in the nature and ftate of man." Under the hifto* 
rical bead, he confiders turn's place ^nd defcription in the 
fcale.of being; fecoodly, examines the chara£lteriftics of 
bis intelligence ; thirdly, traces the fteps of his progreffive 
nature* Having eftahliflxed the fa3 of man's conftitution 
agd condition, he fecondly examines the fpecific good in- 
cident tg hoipan nature ; treats of nioral law, or the diC- 
tif^<^ion of good anci evil ; applies their general principles. 

Thef** 
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Thefe he explains under the heads of ethics, jurifprudence^ 
and politics; The fuccefs of his inveftigation has not been 
owing merel; to the powers of his intelled ; but the coiurfe 
in which it was exercifed, and the obje^ towards which 
it was direfied. As to his oourfe, he followed the road 
difcovered and (hewn by Lord Bacon, bbfervation leading . 
through induSion to general principle; and, confequentlv^ 
excluding bfpothefis, as to the obje£b of his refearch| 
confining his enquiries into phenomena, and their g^hicral 
laws, inftead of wafting time in fruhlefe enquiries after 
eScient caufes. 

The political principles and inculcations of this fage are 
fuch as naturally arife from the exercife of the uhderfland- 
ing, deriving its materials from experience of particular 
governments combined with the knowledge of human na- 
ture; arguing. from hiftory, and not conje<auring frorfi 
fancy. On the queftion vrtiether all men have an equal 
right to govern, he denies that any. one has a right, but 
contends that it is ufeful and neceflTary for all, tlrat there 
ihould be a government of which the end (hould be the 
general good, and its principal funAions (hould be per-, 
formed in thofe moft qualified and difpofed to promote that 
general good; "Prior to conventidn (he fays) every one 
has a right to govern hiitifelf, but not to govern any one elfe^ 
The government of OTHfilts, then, prior to co'nvenr 

tionj IS NOT MATTER OF RIGHT TO ANY ONE, although 

TO HAVE GOTERNMENT, aftd this purged of every perfoit 
incapable or unworthy of the truft, rs matter bf ^xpe* 

tllENCE TO EVERY ONE.** . 

Conceiving government to be intended for the general 
advantage, he, on the one hand, reprobated the old fydtm 
of France, as framed, or rather jumbled together, in fuch 
a manner as to degrade human chara^er, and make its 

fubjcfts 
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fubjects in general the wretched Qaves of capricious an4 
tyrannical dcfpots ; biit the new fyftem he reprobates 2^ 
doing much more mifchief than that which offended him ici^ 
the old. He hsis not, however, aftively irrterfeted in po- 
litical queftions of recent difci^oiv 

His Treatife on Moral and Political Science was pub- 
lifhed in ](793* Since that time hemi^dea tour tp Italy„ 
yrith a view of colledling, in the libraues of that country 1^ 
materials that he expeded would be ufefi^l in a n^w.editiot^ 
pf his hiflory. The fecond edition is now publifli^d with, 
confiderable enlargements ; but, in the difcuBioa of poli-t 
tical principles, without any reference to prefent c^^ftipns 
or afFairs. 

Dr. FergMffon rs not merely a fpeculativ^ mpral plailpfo^. 
' pher, but a practical moralift. He is diftinguiflied for in- 
tegrity, bene\^oIence, firmnefs, and thofe other qualities of 
^he heart that can render the pofTeflTor amiable ^nd eftimable.. 
Although the falaries of the Edinburgh profeffprs are fnaall,, 
•ijn order to ftimulate exertions that may produce numerous, 
and lucrative clafTes, the ger\erofity of Ferguflbh often be- 
ftowed gratuitous admifSpn. His«own income was there- 
fore lefs than it might have been ; a penf^on from govern- 
ment, however, together with the returns of his wprks,^ 
and other emoluments, rendered him eafy in his circum* 
ftances, though not opulent. His manners are thofe of a^ 
^ccpmplifhed gentleman ; bis converfation is pleafing and 
fimple, though frequently difcovering, (eldon[) manifp(J:ing, 
much either of his capacious genius or extenfive learning. 
In company common- place men, fo^id of figuring away hy. 
talking, naigbt, if, as fuch -often do, they rated ability by 
colloquial difplays, flatter tbemfelves tl^at they were iupe- 
^ior to Dr. Ferguffon. Great as his credit is, at the bank 
pf genius and knowledge, he fufF<prs bis c^ to lie t;||iere^ 
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to be drawn For according to his occafions, without dif- 
playing hi& (lores for the admiration of a company. He is 
far from carrying about his whole ftock in a card-purfe. 
Jn convivial parties, Dr. Ferguflbn) thoMgh temperate, is 
pot abftinenti and ufed to enjoy an agreeable friend with 
much heartinefs. He is extremely hofpit^ble. His pla<?Q 
of refidence is now Manor, near Peebles, about twenty 
iniles from Edinburgh. He frequently vifits that capital^ 
where, and in its environs, he fpeods moft agreeable hours 
with Mr. Home» Dr. Carlilc, Dr. Blair, Dr. Black, and 
other nearly contemporary friends, of whom he himfelf is 
the youngeft. . He has feveral children ; of thefe the eldeft 
fon is a refpeflable advocate, the other fons doing well in 
other employments \ and the daughters very amiable young 
ladies, living with himfelf, 

Dr. FergufTon was a. well-formed, aftive, mufcular man, 
with handfpme features, a fair complexion, and a countet> 
fiance indicating the*qualities of his head and heart. The 
exprelBen.of his light blue eyes is rather thoughtful than 
animated, the ferene rays of intelligence fully overbalan- 
cing the want of the luftre that refults from mere colour. 

There are two fets of literary men in or' from Scotland, 
who look up either to Dr, Blair or to Dr. Ferguflbn, a$ 
their models; the one confifting of thofe who have devo- 
ted their principal attention to rhetoric "and fine compofi- 
tion ; the other, without , negledUng thefe, have devoted 
tbemfelves chiefly to hiftory, biography, philofo|)hical cri- 
(iciixp, and political enquiry. 

R. B, 
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MR. WILLIAM HAYLEY, 

THE favourite adage of antiquity, that. '^ the qualifi* 
cations of a poet are the peculiar gifts of Heaven," has 
been fandioned by the opinion of the moft eminent critics 
of modern times, though it has not been univerfally ad« 
mitted as a pofition flri£Uy conformable to the refult of 
philofophical invefiigation. Certain it is, that many havp 
•acquired a difiinguifhed name, as poets, in the republic of 
letters, . whofe productions, when nicely fcrutinized by 
thofe accuftomcd to argue from effedJs to caufcs, cannot 
be cohfidered as the emanations of genius. Among wri« 
ters of this defcription, the fubjeft of the prefent fketch 
ranks in the firft clafs. He did not, like Cowley, Milton, 
^nd Pope, afford any premature difplay of poetical excel- 
lence. He did not, in his early years, aflert his claim to 
infpiration, and produce any proofs of divine origin ; but 
before he entered upoii the arduous ta(k of compofition, he 
read much and thought more. He fiored his mind with 
many valuable treafures of ancient and modern literature ; 
he had, in moft inftances, the merit of exploring the na-^ 
ture of the fubje£l he was about to celebrate, and of efta* 
blifhing a defign in his work, without which it is impof* 
fible to proceed with order, or to produce appropriate em- 
Mlifliment. 

Mr> Hayley, fon of Thomas JIayley, Efq. of -the 
County of Suflcx, and of Mifs Yeates, daughter of Colo-" 
pel Yeates, member for Chichefter, was born in that 
city, in OAober, 1745. In his infancy he left his father, 
but he received from the tender care of his mother, every 
attention which his fitiiation required. He was placed, 
when very young, at Kingfton fchool, but his progrefs in 

the 
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the firft elements of knowledge wa$ confiderabfy retarded 
by ficknefs, which a conftitution peculiarly delicate was 
ilKformed to bear. After a ihort refidence there, Mrs. 
Hayley, apprehenfive that his health might, be ftill more 
impaired^ by too ftriA an* attendance to fcholaftic duties, . 
had him inftruded under the matern^ roof, in claffical 
learning. He was then fent to Eton College, where he 
was more diftinguiOied by his mailers and juvenile con- 
temporaries for benevolence of temper and mild andehgag>- 
ing manners, than for any manifeftation of fuperior talents, 
or rapidity of improvement. His condufl, both in the 
hours of ftudy and of recreation, gave abundant promifc of 
future worth, aS an individual of uncommon benignity in 
private life; but none of thofe vigorous effufions of origi* 
nal character efcaped from him, that burft fpontaneoufly 
from the fervid mind of genius, and prefent, in miniature, 
what the attentive obferver fondly expeAs, one day, to 
view at full length. 

He entered Trinity-hall, Cambridge, at the age of fir- 
teen, and was, for the firft time, drawn afide from his 
collegiate courfe, to celebrate, in lyric fong, the birth of 
his Royal Highncfs the Prince of Wales. His compofi- 
tion on the occafion was fuperior to thofe of feveral of the 
poetafters of that day on the fame fubjed ; but fuch a fu- 
periority was contemptible in the opinion of a youth, 
whofe fanguine hopes had induced him to^imagine, that his 
ode would become the theme of national panegyric, and 
the objeft of royal patronage- His judgment, foon after, 
taught him to condemn the vanity of the attempt, and he 
even cordially joined in fentiment with thofe who cenfured 
bis maiden efTay, in configning it to ridicule and idifgrace. 

The ambition of poetical diftin£(ion did not, however, 
for&ke him; he felt, that to deferve fame, fomething more 

was 
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was requiCte than a mere defire to excel, circumicribed bjf 
the narrow outlines of knowledge, traced out for him at 
Eton and Trinity Hall. He found it necefTary to collet 4 
copious fund of intelle^ual wealth, and to enrich his mind 
with acrquirements which he might combine or expand^ ac* 
cording to the exigence of lus fubfequent p^rfuits. 

From his failure in his firft attempt to his marriage, in 
1769, during an interval of feven years, his attqntioa to thq 
yrorks of the moil approved authors was conftant and lar 
borious. He minutely lludied the matter, the fentimentSji 
and ftylcs of the favourite poets and orators of Greece and 
Rome. He followed the progrefs of the art of poetry, 
.,wiA flow, but fure fteps, from the revival of literature in 
Europe, to modern times. He perufed and digefted the 
moft judicious works of criticifm, without facrilicing his 
own conviction to received opinions, and confining his 
reafon within ^he trammels of magifterial authority. In 
the French and Italian languages, he found inexhauftible 
fources of indruSipn fmd fancyx and he becs^me a perfe<S^ 
mafter of the various beauties of Corneille, Racine, Rout- 
feau, Vokaire, Dante, and Taflb. He alfo cultivated hi;^ 
tafte for the fine arts with fuccefs, and made himfelf coi\- 
verfant.in the principles of ffatuary and painting. 

On his marriage, in 1769, with Mifs Ball,^ daughter of 
the Dean of Chichefter, he fettled in the metropolis, whence 
he retired to his country feat ir^ Suffex, after a refidence of 
five years. His mind foui\d no delight in the gay fcenes of 
falhionable life, and as he fancied himfelf a poet, he d^er- 
mined, by further cultivation, to reaUae the -fond hopes 
which he began, with fome confidence, to entertain of his 
powers. The two'firft years which hepaffed in retirement, 
were alternatelv ' dedicated t6 the innocent charms p( rural 

cr^oyment, 
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ci^oyment, and to the praAi^c of the poetical theory which 
he had been fa indefi^tigable ia forming. He had, indeed, . 
while in London> occafionally indulged his favourite pro- 
penfity, and though bi$ pieces were praifeifby critics pf <;e-p 
lebrity, who admired his talent^, he could not fupprefs the 
timidity which prevented the publication of them. Thus ho 
continued to write, and- continued to conceal his writings 
from the public eye. 

At length, after repeated intervals of fear and hope, con- 
fidence triumphed over every timorous confideration, and 
he refolved :to come forward) not as a competitor for )no« 
pientary and perifhable applaufe, but as a candidate for no- 
t>le and lading reputation. His difficulties in feleding a 
new and intereftjng fubjeS were great, but he knew, that 
whatever topic he might chbofe,-he would have more ob- 
ftacles to furmount in cloathing it In a new and interefting . 
drefs. Painting difplayed attraftions which decided his opi- 
nion, The fubje^, though diffigult to be handled without 
a precife knowledge of thq art, was fruitful in ideas, both 
fafcinating'and dignified, inftruiSive and fublime. 

His effay on painting was publifhed ip 1778, ^nd Hay- 
ley regularly began his life as an author, in his thirty-third 
year ; an age in whjch the reputation of Pope was in its full 
blaze of popularity. The criticifnis Which the writer 
thought proper to introduce into this work, thougTi in com-" 
mon inilances accurate, were, iii thofe of a more minute 
and refined nature, cenfuredby the.artitis, whofe fuperiori- 
ty of judgment, with refped to their own purfuits, will 
hardly be contefted. The diftion is, in general, adequate 
to the matter. It is perfpicuoiis, flowing and impaffioned. 
Hefeems to have been convinced, that themoft captivating 
fiibftitute for novelty of thought, is fwectnefs of nunibers 
fmd richnefs of vcrfification. It has, however, been blamed 
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for a redundancy of ftylr, that expofes the poet to the charge 
of not fufficieotlj varying the conftru£tioa of his periods. 

The poem was defervedly praifed, and Mr. Hayley was 
tempted, by the foiicitations of his friends and admirers, to 
refume his reilidence in London. Had he been really am- 
bitious of popularity, or deiirous of courting the prntec^oa 
of the great, a more favourable opportunity could not have 
prefented itfelf to his wifhes. There was, from the firft 
appearance of his produAion^ an importance attached to his 
name in the literary world, which he might have cultivated 
with the patronage of the moft diftinguiflied circles, and 
with the moft profitable refults to his private intereft. But» 
like Horace, his love for the enjoyments of domeftic life, 
and his fondnefs fof his brm, were not loft in the triumph 
of his nrafe. As a moralift, he may be Airly' fiippofed to 
have enquired : ■ 



** Cur valle pemntem Sabbil 
DzviUas operoOores f ** 



His eiTay on hiftory appeared in 1780, and boredecifive 
marks of confiderable improvement. It certainly poflef* 
fes the faireft pretenfions to rank as his beft produ£iion, and 
exemplifies the happy art of embelli(hing charader with ani- 
mated defcription, fplendid imagery, and dignified fen ti-- 
mcnt. The improvement, however, naturally arofc from 
bis choice of a fubje6l more conformable to. his general 
knowledge, and more congenial to the public tafte. He 
had not to difcufs the principles of an art, with which he 
was not thorouhgly acquainted, and on which his coov* 
ments, however juft, were liable to be controverted by the 
caprice and opinions of diJOTerent, mafters. 

Soon after followed *< The Triuipphs of Temper,*' a 

work 
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work certainly mcM'e bold and luxuriant than hii former pie« 
cesi but his confidence is raifed to an exce(s of daring, and 
his luxuriance, from the too frequent introdudion of alle- 
gory, and the fludious accumulation of pomp and fplendour 
of di£lion, is, at times, unintelligible, and often dazzles but 
to confound. There is, notwithftanding, much to praife^ 
and though his Pegafus flies with a'loofe rein, he has a gran«i 
deur in the irregularities of his flight, that (hews an exten- ' 
five range of fancy, of which the poet may not, perhaps, . 
have been thou^t capable. 

Mr. Hayley now feemed determined not to linger in the 
career of fame, and in 1782, the literati were furprilbd at 
the publication of the ^< Eflay on Epic Poetry." It abounds , 
in melody of numbers and copioulhefs of expreiEon, but un^ • 
fortunately betrays many marks of a mind, negligent of 
the neceflfary connexion betweeri thought and language* 
The moft faflldious critic muft allow it to poflefs numer- 
ous documents of induftrious inveftigation and correfl 
tafie, with unqueflionable proofs of a profound know- 
ledge of the fubjefl. But this is not fufficient ; the profef- 
for who delivers lectures oh the fiibjeA matter of his prof- • 
pedlus, (bould be careful not to give to his fchotars an op- 
portunity to read ledures to him in their, turn. He, who 
undertakes the arduous talk of inflruding others, (bould be 
. concife, luminous, and impreflive. This excellence has 
been rarely attained by our author in his Eilay on Epic 
Poetr/. He is loofe, inadequate, and carele(s of appfopri- 
ate ftyle. Had not Cicero, Quindtilian, and Longinus, 
fuited their method and terms to their fubjeds, they would 
not have been raifed to that pre-eminence of authority which 
they haVefo long enjoyed*. 

Of 

^ It muft be admitted, that the note^ to the EHky evince a great fimi 
•£ learniog, and a cotrcdl knowledge of different languages. 




OF his dramatic produ£lions, we cannot fpeak in a vcrf 
fiavourable manner. Hi; rhyming comedies can only be 
conftdered as fo many experiments, hazarded to gratiJFy the 
Curiofity of the writer. They are chafte in fcntiment, and 
pur^ m language ; but they do not poflfefs a fufficient degree - 
of wity^.humour, and intereft, the principal things that could 
recommend them to public favour. . 

The tragedie^of Mr. Hayley furnifli a ftriking proof that 
he was unacquainted with the nature of the £ngli(h drama. 
The verfification is correS, and frequendy rich, but the 
plots are devoid of incident, and our aiFe<Elions are faft afleepg, 
wh^ the bofom ihould be agitated by .the varied paf&on o( 
the tragic mufe. That judgment muft have been very erro- 
neous> which could entertain any hopes of the fuccefs of 
fuch plays, while Julius Cafar^ CatOy and irene^ were dif- 
carded from the ft^e. 

His mifcellaneous works are both inftruftivc and amufing, 
and his compofitions in profe, though not diftinguiflied for 
energy or grace, poflefs both in a degree far above medi- 
ocrity. 

Mr. Hayley feems to have takdn Pope for his model, not, 
with the defign of emu,lating, but of approaching«him in a 
nearer degree than any of his predeceflbrs or contempora- 
ries. Like that great mafter, he has been minute in his at. 
tenttbn to cadences, paufes, and the chatms of modulation* 
But his fentiments are ' too miich expanded, when they 
ought to be condenfed. His amplification is not without 
magnificence; but he amplifies- when a judicious and ftrik- 
ing contra£tion is neceflary. Not fatisfied with prefenting a 
combination of ideas, in one advantageous light, he goes 
on enlarging, until it? original vigour is impaired, and the 
langour.of the poet and that of the reader become rccipro-* 

caU . 
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td. Yet, evca here, he has the merit of difplaying ele- 
gance and grace in his excurfions ; but he is elegant with- 
out ftrength, and graceful without precifion. Poetry too 
cUiFufed, like empire too extended, 

• •< Exchanges iolid Ibcagth for feeble fplendoor.*' 

His imagery is judicious and fometimes lofty, but it 
wants thofe vivifying fparlcs of genius that brighten into a 
blaze of enthufiaftic admiration for the poet. He is without 
vehemence and impctuofity, but he is alfo without inequali- 
ty and roughnefs. The creative faculty is not to be traced 
, in his works, but he has made his mufe fubfervient to the 
nobleft purpofes ; and the name of Haylev will be remem- 
bered with honour, while polite literature, morality, and 
tafte (hall continue to be cultivated, pradlifed and ad- 
mired. 

In private life, the conduct of Hayley is Intitled to the 
higheft panegyric* From his earlieft introdu£lion into fa- 
ciety, he has been remarkable for amenity of manners, inte- 
grity of principle, and independence of mind. He has ne-. 
ver condefcended to flatter his fuperiors in rank, nor has he 
courted popularity by thofe unworthy means, to which ge- 
nius has been known to proftitute its dignity. An uniform 
friend to virtue and talents, he has, in many inftances, ref- 
cued innocence from diftrefs, and merit from penury. 

The monument to the memory of Collins, the poet, in 
Chichefter cathedral, was defigned and the epitaph written 
by Mr. Hayley, who was a very liberal fubfcriber towards 
its erection. 

• No perfon lives in more elegant retirement than Mr, 
Hayley. His grounds at Eartham, have been laid out by 

himfcif. 
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himfelF, with as much tafte, as if thejr ha4 been fuperintenr* 
ded by Mr. Capability Brown. He now fpends much of hi$ 
time at Telpham, near Bognor, where he has built an ele- 
gant cottage, for the purpofe of affording his fon the benefit 
of fea^bathing, whofe long declining ftate of health has un* 
happily involved him in .great afflidion. 
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i/iA>JY females have rifen frortir th6 lovi^eff walks of 
life to diftinguifhed eminence; fome on( account of their 
perfqnal charmfs^ others by fottiiitous circumftances, 
dnd many by adding tunning to rhcir attradions, but few,- 
very few, by their intrinfic ment, thsir fiipefror beauty, 
and their virtuous d6p6'rtment united. 

The ftage is a dangerouaf fituation for a young virolhan 
6f a lively tertrper and p'erfonal accomplifhments, efpeci- 
ally when her p'rofeilTonal exccltencles have ilamped her 
a favourite with the public. To pteferve the line ofvir-, 
tueamidft fuch various temptations, and amidft nuraierousf 
admirers poflTefled of titles and affluence, evinces a ftrertgthi 
of principle and a purity of heart that juftty call for the 
greateft admiration When a perfon in fuch a ffate, and 
fo circufmftanced, fafts beneath the allurements which 
6ontinUally prcfent themfelves, even the virtuous are 
more difpofed to pity tF^an to cenfure, to excufe than to' 
<fondemn. But when 6ne thus placed, nobly braves eve- 
ty temptation, refifts ail the glittering attraSioni which 
are held out^ and^ without paternal guardianflrip; fleers 
her courfe through the intricate quickfands,- without once 
deferving a cenforious reniark from the obfervant multi- 
tude^ it is prof)er to hold fuch an one forth as an exam* 
pie deferving of praife and imitation. 

Mr. Farren, her Lady(hip*s father, feifved a: regulat 
apprenticeihip to a furgeon and apothecary at Cork ; .and 
his brother rofe by his merit, to the rank of captain in the 
*4th regiment of foot. This gentleman was a fcholar and 

A a- . a» 
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an author, and wrote an effayontafte, which was puf 
into the hands of Dr. Hawkefworth, and met with his ap- 
probation, but we believe it was never publifhed. 

The father of Mifs Farren, after he was out of his time^ 
fctup inbufinefsfbr himfelf at Cork, but though he was 
generally refpeQed, and married the daughter of Mr. 
Wright, an eminent brewer at Liverpool, with whom 
he had fome fortune ; hispradice failed, and at length 
he became infolvent. It muft not be concealed, that his 
conduft, in fome refpeSs, proved the fouice of his mif- 
fortunes, for he was fond of company, without being fe- 
]eGt in his choice, and loved the tavern better than his 
ihop. He had always been partial to theatrical amufe- 
ments, and greatly delighted in aflbciating with the chil- 
dren of Thefpis in his native city. • After h.' retirement to 
Liverpool, therefore, and finding that his father-in-law's 
circumftances were not adequate to his expeQations, he 
boldly refolved upon venturing into the dramatic ijne. His 
irregular habits, however, continued, and had it not been 
for the exertions ofMrs. Farren, and theafliftance which 
Ihe received from her friends, the fituation of herfelfand 
her children muft have been wretched in the extreme. 
She brought him feven, of whom only two arc now liv- 
ing, Elizabeth, the fubjeS of this notice, who was the 
fccond, and Peggy, the youngeft, who is the wife of 
Mr. Knight, a refpeSable pe rformer of Covent Gar- 
den theatre. 

The Countefs was born in 1759, and loft her father 
when fhe was very young. In 1773, ftiem'ade her firft 
appearance on the Liverpool ftage, in the charaSenofRo- 
feiia, in the comfc opera of Love in a Village. That 
theatre was then under the management of Mr* 
Younger, a dramatic veteran, mid ftill remembered in 
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that j>art of the kingdom with refpea,* for his pleararitnefs 
and liberality. He took Mifs Farren under his own im- 
mediate piOteftioni bccanie her tutor, and watched over 
her with a truly parental folicitude. Under fuch a guar- 
dian and preceptor, aided by a quickneis of perception 
and a duaijedifpofition, ihe foon becanie aproaiifing ac- 
trtfs, and the favourite of thi: public, not only at Liver- 
pool, but at Shrewlbury, Chcfftr, and oth<jr places where 
the corps of Mr. Younger ufuaily perfornied- 

At lengthj that worthy man, who had always a lively 
Concern in her welfare and advancement, recommended 
her to try her fortune in London. Accoidingly ihe came 
io town in the fummer of 1777, with a letter from Mr. 
Younger to the elder Colmari, at whole theatre ihe ap- 
peared iho! tly after,* in the charadcr of Mifs Hardcattlei 
in Goldfmith's comedy of She Stoops to Conquer. That 
excellent mimici Edwin, made his firft appearance the 
fame night, in the charaflter of Tony Lumpkhi ; and the 
fame feafon produced alfo that eminent genius the late 
Mr. Heiiderfon, a trio of perforhiers feldonl exhibited to- 
gether. 

- Sorne of the critics of the day, in their dbfervationj 
on her performance, blended confiderable truth with 
much cynical feverity. It may not be unamufmg t6 
ijuote their remarks : ** Mifs Farren's f5rft Appearance 
bn a London flage, appeared the nioft leading figure iri 
this groupe, arid from that circiiniilance, is entitled to 
ibme indulgence froih the critic pen. tier performance 
of Mifs Hardcaftle, though far ihort of Mrs. Biilkeleyj 
who was the original balr-maid, would hot have difgraced 
either of our winter theatres. Her perfoh is genteel 
and above the middle ftature ; her countenance full of 
lenfibility and capable of eipreiEonj her voice clear 
A a 2 but 
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but rather {harp» and not fufficiently varied ; her aSion 
' not diredly aukward ; and her delivery emphatic and 
dfftihd. When Mifs Farren learns to tread the ftage 
with more eafe ; to modulate and vary her voice ; to* 
"correft, infpirit, and regulate hera^ion; and' to give a 
proper utterance to her feelings, by a fuitable expreffion 
of voice and countenance, in our opinion (he will be a 
moft valuable acquifition to our London theatres.'* 

Her receptipn was very flattering, and the beft judges 
of aiSing at once prediSed her future eminence in that 
line On the 30th of Auguft following, Ihe played the 
part of Kofsna, in the Spanifli Barber, which was then 
performed for the firft time, and, by her manner of 
ading, (lie contributed greatly to the fuccefs of the 
piece. 

In the cnfuing winter (he accepted an offer from the 
managers of Covent Garden theatre, where (he played 
tragedy with the late Mr. Digges; fo little did they ur^- 
derfland or examine the real bent of her talents at that 
time. Not long afterwards (he removed to Dniry 
Lane, where alfo (he flood on the tragic line, though 
foroetimes a comic charaSer was allotted to her. At 
kngth a lucky circumftance occurred, which brought her 
into that immediate fphere, in which (he was deftined 
by nature to move. Mrs. Abington, the favourite of 
Thalia and of the town, went from Old Drury to Co- 
vent Garden,^and left that department, which ihe had 
filled with fo much ifplendour, unoccupied. In this ex- 
igence, the pro|)rietors fixed upon Mifs Farren, who 
foon proved, if not fuperior, yet in moft refpeSs equal 
to Mrs. Abington. One of the graze cenfors of that 
time, in his obfervations on this (Change, has given an 
opinion which may well be adverted to in this retro- 

fpeft* 
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fpeSt. ' ** The defertion of Mrs. Abington from Dm*. 
ry Lane to Covent Garden theatre, left aft open field, m^ 
for the difplay of Mifs Farren's abilities,, of which the 
public had before entertained great hopes. The taik, 
howevei% was a fevere one, per(iaps too fevere.. The, 
manner of Mr«. A. is not only excellent in itfelf, bqt the, 
auditors were fo ufed to it, and remembered it fo per- 
fedly in each inftance, where the wU, fatire, or, fitaa- 
lion was remarkable, that her fucceflbr muft have beetii 
htr fuperior to have been thought her equal. Truth, 
requires we (hould i|iy, though Mifs Fa.rrea has great, 
merit, ihe was neither ; (he is yet young, and from t^e 
progreHi (he made daring the firft; feafons pf her ap^ 
pearance on the London theatres, we have reafpn to, 
hope, that if flle purfaes her endeavours to excel, withj 
the fame ardor flie began^ fbe will: becon^e the fayourite. 
of Thalia, and one of the brjgbteft ornaments of ijbo. 
fiage. Her figure is tall, but not fufEciently; n)ufcular ;. 
were it a little more em-borp-fioint^ it would be one of 
the fined the theatre can boaft. Her eyes ar^ lively^ 
her face handfome, and very ce^able b.Otb qf coniic 
and fentimental expreilion." 

The part which flie firft undertook in the comic 
line at this theatre, was that of Lady Townley,. to 
which ihe was direded by that fagacious judgje and 
excellent performer, M^ Farfons, for whofe benefit 
Ihe played. From that time flie took the whole cir- 
cuit of Mrs. Abiogton's ch^aQerst with equal fucceft. 

The applaufes with which (he wast favoured by fhe 
public, however gratifying, could not equal the fatis« / 
faftion w>ii<;h^e muft' have felt at being honourcfl 
with the private efteem^ of the grcai and the good. 
TJie regularity of her (jeportment, and the modcfty 

of 
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pf her dirpofitipn, procured her the friendfhip of fooxf 
of the firfl cliaraQers in the fafliionable circles. Lady 
Dorothea I homfon, and Lady Cecilia Johnfon, admit- 
ted Farren in the number of their particular intimates ; 
and by this means it was that.fhe attra^od the atten-; 
lion of the Earl of Derby. 

All the world knows the circumftances in which his 
I>ordfhip ftood with refpe^i to his firft Countefs ; yet no- 
thing but he'* diflblution could tnable her feparated huf- 
iband to give his hand to one fo dcfervin?: of his love. 
Mifs Farren's profeflTion and oriajui, and all circumftaii- 
ces combined with it, as well as his own, would have 
rerdercd another fort of connexion not very oflRinfive iii 
the eyes of the major part of mankind. But, to the ho- 
nour of the parties, the breach of calumny could never 
find occafion to whifper a fingle remark on the fubjeft 
of their intimacy, that might put either of them to thcf 
ilufli. As his Lord(hip's knowledge of her charaSer 
and turn of mind encreafeS, his attachment became 
more rivetted. It was not the ardour of youthful frolic, 
or the playfulflPs ,of a capricious fancy, but a pure, 
fenfible love, grounded upon the admiration of princi- 
ples as well as of perfon, and an aflurance that in fuch 
an union more happinefs was likely to be expeSed thart 
from one of a more pompous nature. . 

Though neither his Lordfliip uor Mifi Farren were 
fcnipulous to conceal their particular intimacy, they, were 
cautious in the management of it, to give the world no 
room for cenforious remark : and it is obfervable, that 
in all their interviews Mrs. Farren was prefent, whf» 
Jias always refided with her daughter in every flcp of 
her advancement. 

The 
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The following teftimonies of Lord Derby^'s affec- 
tionate efteem^ are too honourable to both perfons^to be 
omitted. 

XO MR. HUMPHREYS, THE MINIATURE PAINTER, 

X>K 9I« PQRTIAIT or M.I88 rARRIH. 



O THOU, whofc pencil all the graces guide. 
Whom beauty, confcious of her fadi ^ bloom, 

So oft implores, alas I viith harmlefs pride, 
To faatch the tranfieot treafare from the tomb i 

Pleased, I behold the fair, whofe comic art 

Th* unwearied eye of taftetnd judgment draws; 

Who charms with Nature's elegance the heart. 
And claims the loaded thunder of applaufe. 

Such, fuch alone, fhonld prompt thy penciPs toil ; 

Of fcrving folly give thy labour o*er ; 
^ools never will be wanting to our ifle ; 

Perhaps a Parr en may appear no mor^. 



TO MISS FARREN, 

OH HSR 9R1NO AB8EST mOM CQURCU. 

While wondVng Angels, as they looked from high^ 

ObfervM thine abi'enie with an holy (igh, 

To them a bright exalted Seraph faid, 

'* Blame not the condndt of the exalted maid, ' 

Where *cr (he goes, her ftcps cju never ftray, 

Rel I o I ON walks companion of her way ; 

She goes with every virtuous thought impreft, 

^EAVfN on her fa<!e, and Heaven within her bretft»** 

At 
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At length, on the death of the late Countefs of Der^ 
|)y, the way was clear to the perfeSion of that happinefti 
which his I^ordfhip had fo lung anticipated. Mifs Far- 
ren took her farewell of the public at Prury Lane, on 
^he Jth of April, 1797, in the charaSer of Lady Tea- 
zle, in the School for Scandal, on which occafion the 
houfe literally oversowed, and the curtain dropped amidft 
fiich emotions as never before were witnefled in any theatre. 

On the 8th of May following, flic was married tp Lord 
Perby by fpecial licence, athjs Lordlhip's houfe in Grof^ 
ycrnor-fquare. Soon after, her Lady (hip was introduced 
at court, and made one in the proceAion at the marriage 
of the P'irtcefs Royal to the Duke pf Wirtemburg. 
Since that time, this noble pair have fpcnt much of 
their time at their feat in the country, where her La- 
dyfliip is qonfidered as a bkffing by the tenants and 
the poor. In the privileged orders, among whom her 
Ladyfliip has been introduced, (he is defer vedly re^ 
fpeSed and beloved, as the most truly noble of 
her rank. 

S. K. 



MR. PRATT, 

THE interefling fubjeS of pur prefcnt Meipoir, 
was born at St. Ives, in Huntingdon(hire, ;about th^ 
year 1749-50, upon Chriftmas Day, old ftyle. 

His father . was twice, we belive, high (herifF for 
that county, and many years in the commiilion of the 
|>eace. He was a gentleman of great worth, good 
' family. 
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iaijalljr, 9nd of confiderably property ; and Mr. Pratt'f 
mother was niece to the famous Sir Thomas Drury. 
Our author yras the only furvivor of fifteen children| 
fnoft of ^hom died young. 

Mr. Pratt received the rudiments of his claflTical 
/education at Felftead, a celebrated feminary, in Effex, 
jn which county were fituated the family edates, and 
fnanfion-houfe^ the name pf ivhich was Rockwopd Hall. 
To this was attached the Manor of Abbots, one 
pf the Nine Roothings, or Roodings. The houfe it- 
felf is rendered famous in hiftory, by being the refi* 
dence pf the Lord Capels, and for concealing Elizab^tf) 
from thie rage of her fifter Mary, till (he was conveyed 
}n fafety away, by means of a fubterraneous communis 
pation between the private chappel of the manQon and 
Abbots Rooding Church. 

At a very early period of life, our author is faid to 
have proved varieties of fortune, and by one or other 
of thefe, more efpecially in a difappointment pf a tender 
nature, to have been cpunteraded in as various plans 
of eftablifhment by foi«e family differences. Tp thefc 
may be traced the origin and progrefs of thofe misforr 
tunes which overfliadowed the niorning of Mr, Pratt's life| 
and which, indeed, too frequently cloud, not only. the 
profpeds of the fons and daughters of genius, but impede 
their future figure and advancement* The embarraflhients . 
brought on by thefe dpmeftic grievances, gave a prema- 
ture check to all attempts, ^nd more than one were tri- 
ed, of fixing in the liberal profeffions, in either pf whicR 
he was unqueftionably endowed with qualities to become 
eminent, had not his mind been thus rendered irritable, 
f nd tranimelled by^difficiilties ; a^grayatedj^ perhaps, by 
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tlrt impetuous vehemence natural to youth, and mor« 
particularly to youthful genius, which threw Wtm upon 
|he world at an a2:c, when, hke his own Benignus, (a 
roofl interefting charaftcr in his fiid work of the novel 
kind), he was no way calculated to cope with it; no«ron?- 
<fer, therefore, if his fpring of cxiftence was ovcrcaft, or 
that many fucceeding years elapfcd before the gloom was 
difpelled, fo as to leave his talents unobfcured, and him-^ 
fcif frcet.o exerclfe them to his own fame and the public 
good; or indeed permit them to Ihine in their proper 
fphcre. Prior, however, to this period, he is known 
to have experienced not a few revtrfes. 

Yet whatever inconveniences may individually hav© 
aiifen from thefc tranfitions and viciflitudes, which it 
would be painfuf and invidious to detail, the public are 
probably indebted to them for no (light (hare of theiF 
amufement and gratification during the paft twenty-five 
years : few, if any of our Englifh writers, having con^ 
li ibuted more to the flock of their literary pleafure thart^ 
Mr. Pratt, whofe numerous writings in favour of philan- 
thropy have now, for a longer fpace even than that 
abovementioned, defervedly ranked him high in the pub^ 
lie efteem, and whofe prodoQions muft have hadaprp* 
portionate effeS in diffufing that delicacy and liberality 
of feniiment, and thofe rich effufions of fancy, which 
are no lefs ornamentaf than beneficial to fociety. 

Mr. Pratt*s firft eflfays in profe and verfe, were, as 
|5 ufual with juvenile wrifers, diftufed in private cir-r 
^les • amongft \\is partial friends and admirers ; but 
"the continuation of the domeftic differences we have 
alluded to, at length terminated in more ferious evils 
cpnfequent upon family divifions, including the loft 
of 9, confiderable part of patrimonial property, ancj 

much 
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puch of the remainder was fquandered amongft the law- 
jers, in the progrefs of a long Chancery fuit.— Thef^ 
eyents operati/ig on an ardent temper, and a dlfappointed • 
ypind, dire6ted the pen of our young bard into more ppb- 
lie and produSive channels, but did not damp the progrefs 
of hi;s geniu5. His perfornianccs, ho.weyer, were, for fome 
years, either anonymous, or under an alTumed fignature. 
JHis firft efforts were made io the monthly publicatipns, 
; where they were foop fufBciently noticed to be copied into 
various other vehicles, till, fope years after, fgch as the 
author deemed mofl worthy were colJeded and given 
10 the world in four volumes, under the general title of 
*f Mifcellanics," in which is preferved his fine poem of 
*f Sympathy," after pafllng through fix quarto copious 
editions, with a rapidity equalled in modern times only 
by the ," Traveller" and ** Deferted Village ;" the de- 
lightful versification, benevolent fentiment, and exquififO 
imagery of both which, do not furpa^s what we meet witij 
in Mr. Pr^tt^s poem. 

His firft-publiflied poetical work of any length was the 
** Tears of Geniiis," occafione^ by the death of Dr. 
Goldfmith, or, a poetical commemoration of the depart- 
ed Englifti bards— a >york as happy in the idea as in the 
execution. The ftile and fentiment of each deceafed 
poet is caught, and iqditated in thjs produdion, with (o 
ijnuch fpirit arjd accuracy, that the reader is led to believe 
they are perufing tributes tp, and epitaphs of, the depart- 
ed fons of genius, written by themfelves. This poem^ 
after a vciy flattering reception in its original form, was, 
like f^ Sympathy," preferved in the " Mifcellanies,'' 
add (lands alfo affixed to a beautiful edition of Dc. 
Goidrfiiith's poetical works. Mr. Pratt could not have 
b^en more than twenty years of age on the firft ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of this very ingenious performance ; prior ta 
which he printed fome fmaller pieces of poetry, bear* 
ing fimilar marks of early and advancing genius. 
Thefe, we believe, were firft given in a volume of 
the old Annual Regifter, publilhed by Dodfley, while 
conduced by the celebrated Mr. Borke. 

On the death of the Englifli RofciuSi our author 
Jikewife offered a poetical tribute to the talents of that 
great after, cailet^ *^ 'I he Shadows of Shakefpeare,** 
in which the different charaftcrs in the works of tho 
immortal^ bard, particularly fuch as had derived new 
luftre from Mr. Garrick's performance, were made to 
do homage, and addrefs themfelvcs in chat ader, as they 
mourned over the tomb of their reprefentative. This in^ 
gehfous poem is another proof of a happy conception in 
Mr. Pratt, in feizing the fubjeft of the moment, ancf^ 
giving it general importance and ftability. Though the 
quarto editions are out of print, it is amongfl: the number 
of republications to be ftill fecn in the author's *• Mif*; 
cellanies;** and to that impreffion is affixed a very beaq-r 
tiful vignette, by Mr. Gardener, difplaiying the ^* Sha- 
dows'* doing homage, finefy grooped, and' habited iri' 
their refpeftive charaSers. This poem has frequently^ 
been recited on the theatre, and in other poblrc places^^ 
3^nd was, we believe, f5rft writtisn for the ♦* Bath Eaftott' 
Villa,*' to which, the author was ^ frequent and- fuc-* 
efaful con tributot: atid, on account of his well-knownf 
ffxcellcnce in reading,- whereirt he is (aid to have few* 
equals, not only gave even advanfafge to His ovrn verfes^ 
but fo thofe of mahy other votaries of the v^^fe. 

The ne2|t work ih the order of publication was the 
♦* Sublime and tieautiful of Scripture," which firft ap- 
jpeared in two ^olumts, and, ^fter three fucceffive edi* 

-tipns;. 
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tions, wjls coiTiprifed' in one. It ii a kind of condtnente^* 
ry and illuftration of" the moil intcrefting and beaut ifuf 
narratjvesof the Bible, which are prefentcd to the rea- 
der in the mod pathetic and attraSive manner, and af- 
fords a pleaHng example of the author's abilities for li* 
terary criticifm. 7 his little volume is particularly adapted 
to form a«part of education amongft the Englifh exerci- 
fes, and might be introduced into our feminarles with 
great advantage. 

Thus encouraged by public favour, our author, irt 
1 77 5, produced a work of a moft fingular kind, under the 
mifcellaneous title of ** Liberal Opinions, on Man, Ani« 
mals, and Providence," which were brought before the 
public in two volumes, i2mo. at a time, extending in the 
whole to fix — the firft two in 1 780 ; but it has fince been 
comprifed in four, and with a fuccefs which induced the 
author to lay afide his fiSitious fignature, and fland forth 
as its avowed writer. " Liberal Opinions" include the 
adventures of Benignus^ which, in more than one trait of 
mind, manners, and misfortunes, has been thought to 
bear no fmall refeniblance to its author. This book firft 
difcovered to the public that peculiar facility of delinea'* 
ting charader, whether ludicrous or pathetic, which Mr. 
Pratt has fince carried to.a xlegree of perfeSion equalled 
by few, and furpafled by no writer whatever^ without 
making an exception in favour of Fielding, Richardfon, 
01 Sterne. 

Some critics, however, have pronounced the charaSer 
of Draper, in the '* Liberal Opinions," to be a dangerous 
piSure, (et offin colours too fafcinating : bur, for having 
too much brightened the reprehenfible qualities of this 
fmgle objeft, ample atonement is made,, by a variety of 
ether charaSers,which are here embelliihed with the love* 

lieft 
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jicft timings of virtue and benevolence. Amongd thefS' 
Mr. Greaves and Benignus are not only to be enurhe- 
rated with many others as beautiful exannples; but may 
tlaini a place of honour and admiration befide the inoft 
celebrated portraits of the pen : and the poems of thcT 
Unfortunate Daughter and of the Highwayman^ aree^cU 
of uncommon beauty and intereft. 

The work next in fucceflion of publifliing, was hisT 
well-known ** Pupil of Pleafure," a fevere but anin^a- 
red illuftration, and perfonification, of the Earl of Chef- 
terficld's famous letters ; and it would be difficult to fay; 
ivhether the text or the commentary moft engaged pub- 
lic attention, or, indeed, moft divided public applaufe 
and cenfnre j many being of opinion they were botK 
equally dangerous, and others aflerting that the antidote 
vas powerful enough even to expel the poifon. Several 
pamphlets, and innumerable cflays, &c. &c. were at the 
time publilhcd,' by way of ftriSure upon both thefe per- 
formances. In the mean time both increafcd in popu"* 
larity and reputation. The moft able of the objeftors to* 
Mr- Pratt's work,* was the amiable and ingenious Clara! 
Reeve, who animadverted on the ** Pupil of Pleafure*' 
with much feverity as to its moral, though fhe admitted 
the elegance of the ftyle. Mr. Pratt's book was cer^ 
tainly written with uncommon fervour j but, ai5 it iTovr 
ftands in the fate editions,' does infinite honour to the au- 
thor's abilities, sind merits the eulogy of the critic, whoi' 
pro?iounccd, that " there never was a happier thought/ 
than thus to perfontfy Lord Chefterfield's maxims,^ and 
Ky a natural train of events, in a ftory that touches every 
chord of the human heart, demonftrrfte the'perniciou^ 
and fatal tendency of that brilliant cafuift." The Reve-^ 
'rend Mr. Hunter, alfo, in a feries of well written letters 
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©n thofc of Lord Chefterficfd, is to be enumerated 
amongft the warmeft advocates and admirers of our au- 
thor on this occafion. 

If, however, any degree of cenfure may ffill be th6u^ht 
to attach to the writer of tJieft? very interelling volumes, 
wherein the fQverGd judgment muft appreciate the cha* 
raScrsof the whole Delmore family, of Fanny Mortimer, 
* and of poor Horace Homefpun, (whofe fenfations on fee- 
ing and hearing tUe drops of rain fall heavy on the hearf^r 
of his offending wife, will ever be remembered) ; h« 
afluredly deferves full credit for removing from all fiic- 
ceeding compofitions every thing, that either in fable,- 
fentiment, or charadcr, might carry but a pofli1)iIity of 
being mifreprefcnted or miftakeri. His** Tutor of Truth,** 
which foon followed, began a proof of this, that has bdJcn 
continued in every perforniance, whether of profe or verfcj 
and though we trace the like felicity of diSion, and the 
fame fplendor of fancy, as well as general power over the 
underftanding, whatever could prove hoflile to dclioacy 
or morals of any kind, has been ftudioufly avoided, l'h<f 
** Tutor of Truth" was intended^ indeed, as a co?itraJl 
to the ** Pupil of Pleafure," or rather the charader of 
Carlifle, in the one, was meant to oppofe Sedley in the 
other ; how then arc we to account for its comparatively 
inferior fuccefs? The merit of the ftory and intereft ot 
the charaSers are,' upon the whole, nearly equal'; and 
the morality unqueftionably lefs liable to objedions, even 
if not lefs objedionable in fad. 

Be this as it may, our author's Sedley is, what fcord 
Chcfterfield wilhed to have feen Mr. Stanhope. Since 
this, Mr. Pratt's produdive pen has proceeded in one 
undeviating progrefs, no lefs chafte in deiign. than 
beautiful in execution, whatever have been its fubjeds \ 

Slid 
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and there are very few in the circle of the Belles Leiireii 
in which it has not, in the unwearied and unwearying 
tourfe of its multifarious labours^ prefented us with a' 
fpccimen of that verfatility of talent for which he is re- 
markable. His ** Obfervations on Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts,'* firft printed in 1774, difplay, amidft fonoie' 
juvenilities, and not a few inaccuracies of ftyle^ t folid 
judgment and taftd for criticifm, as well as on the beau« 
ties and defeSs of poetic compoiition in general, as on 
the fublime' though very unequal writer iri particular^ 
tvhofe admirable genius was the objeflfc of his renlarksi 
Thefe ** Obfervations" were addreffed to the ce!ebra-« 
ted Mrs. Montagu, who had, herfelf^ Idng before, ef- 
tablifhed a never-fading teputatioh for the critical art^ 
li^herelrt our young author was then ortly a candidate. 

In the year following he gstve to the public his fecond 
perfofmarice of the novel kind, yet of a diftinSt fpeciei 
from what is fo ciilled, founded on a benevolent but chi- 
merical feritin^ent of Mr. Shenftone. This elegant poef 
|)ad hinted at the. delight he fhould have had iri building 
upon an entire neighbourhood, filling it with inhabitants^ 
and then fettling them according to their rank, feelings^ 
and talents. This Utopian plan Mr. Pratt brought to thd 
teft in a work which he appropriately entitled " Shenftone 
Green," in which he created, peopled, and etidowed a 
village, on the principles the far-famed bard of the Lea- 
fowes had fketched. Our author, in a truly ingefnious 
manner purfued, and in a literary fenfe reali&ed this 
idea ; and while he proved its fallacy, and (hewed the 
impoiCbility of its being carried into execution, in thd 
prefent (late of fociety, makes his readers lament that it is 
only one of thofe fairy dreams, which, as Mr. Popefays^ 
^* beautify our days." The fablo and charaSers ertx- 

ploy«l{ 
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(|)}oye(i by tK6 author in bringing about the pleafure, po- 
putation, proPperity^ and ultimate de(lru€bion of this h'N 
tie town, whith is (hewn to be an epitome of the 
whole aflbciated earth, are extreitlely diverting in fomc 
f>ai'ts, and toliching in othets^ demdnftrating but too , 
plainly on the wholej with what propriety the author^ 
in the fetond title, hai called it the ** New Paradife 
Loft ;*' and ** A Hiftory of Human Nature." 

About this tirne came forth the charitiing pioem of 
*' Sympathy;" which was immediately received with 
the diftinaidn it deferved ; it feemcd td aid the fuccefs- 
ful efforts of the mufe-loved Hayley, iri reviving the 
poetic fpiritj ivhich had drooped and languifhed ever 
fmce the death of Goldfmith. This performance was 
read and fpokcn of in ail circles of faftiion ^nd fci- 
ence, as one of uncommon excellence, tt wa^ infcribed 
to a mpft amiable charaSer, the ReV. Mr Whalley^ 
authbr of a fiictefsfiil play^ entitled '* The Caftle cf 
Montval," lately perforriied at Drury-lane Theatre. 

The heroine was mbft admirably fuftairied by ftirr? 
Siddons. " Sympathy" reteived various honours, prior 
tb, as tvell as after publication; being introduced to the 
tfefpeftablc Mr. Cadell, as its publiflier, by the cele- 
brated Gibbon, and iiftiered in the fecond edition, which 
followed faft upon the firrf:, by complimentary Verfes 
from the valiiable pen of Mr. Potter, the Engli/h MC- 
chylus, with a fonnet by ihe very ingenious author of 
Ihe ** Ofd Englifli Baron ;" and it continues; and will 
ever continue to afford augmented delight to every render 
bf tafteand fenfibility, as well as to increafe the rej^uta* 
tion of the author as a poet. 

The univerfaliy admired ** Emma Corbet" came 
ftnh after the war in America, whofe woes with thofev 
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of the mother country, it fo affeQiDgly illuflrates and def 
cribos, had raged mod fiercely. The time, the circumftan- 

. CCS, the fubjt-a, and the manner of treating it, all helped 
to make this work extremely popular; and accordingly, 
thcic hab, perhaps, not been any thing in the language 
Tt.cx-e read. It foon reached a ninth inipreflion, and has 
r^^'-trtred every diftlnSion both from the pen and pencil. 
The cmbclhlbments of Angelica Kauffman prefixed to all 
the two volume editions, are, though on a fmall fcale, 
anpiOngft the fincft (ketches of that captivating artift. 

The expcflaiions formed by the public of our au- 
thor's power over the tender paflions, from the above 
mentioned performances, and of his poetical abilities 
from his poem of ** Sympathy," were now very high; 
and it was under thcfe favourable impreiTions that he 
produced his tragedy of the ** Fair CircalTian," founded 
on the Almoran and Hamet of Dr. Hawkefworth, the 
author's private tutor, and the firft guide of his mufe. 
It had a run of twenty-fix nights with fcarcely any in- 
termiflTion, dnd, confidered as a firft dramatic eflay, was 
a Very fuccefsful exertion. Few charaflcrs on the Eng- 
lifli ftage furpafs the Eaftern fage ; but it may be confi- 
dered, on account of the preternatural machinery, rather 
as a fjpeflacic than a regular drama ; and while we ex- 
prefs our furprife that the author has not again wooed 
the tragic mnfe, we mariel much, that in thefe times of 
theatrical pageantry, the piece in queftion, which had 
perhaps more than enough of glare and glitter, is not 
revived. At the fame time that we allow this produQion 
its due (hare of praife, we by no means confider it equal 
to fcveral other of the author's poetical performances. 

Shortly afterwards were publiflicd, •* Landfcapes in 
verfe," which, though it falls much below his *• Sympa- 

> thy," had confiderable fuccefs and merit, 

Buk 
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Bill if he fell fomewhat Khort of himfelf in the la(t 
fnentioncd performance, the Mufe of Sympathy fhone 
forth again witH additional luftre on another occafion. 
The intended national tribute of a (latue to the memo« 
ty of the great phifanthropift, Howard, is well remem- ^ 
bered, and amongft the poetical effufions which were ^ 
feffefed at the iKrine of unexampled goodnefs, as difplayed 
by this extraordinary charaQer, our author contributed 
his ** Triumph of Benevolence,^' which was fent ano- 
nyhrioufly as a prefent to the committee appointed tcf 
conduft the bufineft of a ftatue, as well 2(s the receiv- 
ers of the money for its creftion. The treafurers pub- 
licly expreffed their acknowledgments to the unknowrri 
author, who defired the profits migHt be appropriated 
to the increafe of tne fund ; and it was given to almoft 
fcvery writejr of eminence, tefore Mr. Pratt put in hi» 
daim. It was tlie intentjon of the committee to have 
read this at ah anniversary meeting, and at the bafe of 
the ftatue; biit the modefly of Mr. Howard was equal 
even to his benevolence, and the whole plan came to 
a fudderi (top. The defign is, neverthelefs, as honour- 
able to the fenfibilily of the public, as the poem is td 
Mr. P^ratt, whofe chef d^auvre in poetry this produc 
tiori may be accounted. 

In 1788 appeared the firft quarto edition of «* Hti- 
manity, or the Rights of Nature,'* ThJs produSioil 
may be confidered as a continuation of *^ Sympathy,'* 
of which it IS by no means unworthy, and every read- 
er of tafte and feeh'ng will rejoice with us, that he, 
who fo well fung the ^* Triumph of Benevolence," 
has undertaken to vindicate the Rights of Nature, and 
to inculcate the virtues of ** Humanity." 

B b 2 * Mr. 
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of the mothcrro..- ,,, ,^„„ tj,e 

**•'"''' •■ ^..- ■:^^ A'ch he rcfided 

*° '"^' » '' ; ■." ;.:;'V.'^^'^/-umed, at length, 

there ^ . , > . ' ;,. . ; ^/^ '^j^^ obfcrvations which 

^.-"'^ _ ;• ■;:i:^-^''uk^" Gleanings," firft 

'^^' }/ z//'*^'''^ ^ ^/lich, various large impref- 

y/' f '^ C^/iCcrning this performance, 
:'^ous in remarking, that the author 
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■ ^^,. M-c/«^ ''j ,^ ^^- a fpecies of travellers different 

^1^ ,i-f^^ '" f ''numerated by Sterne, and that they 

Sk-T' ^''' ' jighly approve while he purfued this judi- 

o^''*^''^ ^„ J found fo many lively and pleafant ex- 

cn^y^ ^ ^inanncrs, fo many amufing and interefting 

/i'^'^'*' jnd fo many obfervations and rcfleSions, 

^"^^-ravc, fportive and fentimenta! (all exprefled in 

^^ gfld familiar ftyle), better fuited to the purpofe 

t )j'fentcnces laboured with artificial exaSnefs. The 

cnvitii idea of Wales, in this tour, is be autifully paf- 

^^^ and has, perhaps, more contributed to making 

ihst principality the refort of fafhion and of travellers 

of all defcriptions, and publijbing tourifls alfo, than any 

book that had before undeitaken to defcribe that fine 

uppendage of the Brifiih empire: and we are carried 

from thence into Holland, Guelderland, and Weftpha- 

Jia, with equal fuccefs^ by this literary magician, who 

prefents us, wherefoever he goes, with gleanings for the 

heart, nnd gleanings for the imagination. The ftoriei) 

in this work, whether pathetic or humorous, are of the 

firft order of compofition, particularly fuch as are ad- 

drcnid to the fancy or feelings of the reader ; fuch as 

the *• Two Sifters taking the Veil;" the •* Dutch 

t'raft Dogs;" the " Sparrows;" the cxquifitc ftory of 

the 
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the '* Merchant's Daughter;" the *' Old Horfc;'» " 
and, above all,, the ftory of the, * Bird-catcher, and his 
Canary,** which deferves to be placed clofc to Yorick's 
Starling ; with a variety of others of no Itfs eftimation 
iii the eye and to the heart of the reader. In ihoft, 
Mr. Pratt has here offered to the public, an entertain- 
ment as rich as it is various, part of whicn he has given 
in an eafy copveriation ftyle, and all with fprightlineTs 
and good humour, excepting the letters^ which he ad« 
dreffcs avowedly to the affediops : " and there," fays 
the reverend author of the dialogue, ^* the heart owas 
him refiftlefs." Thefe volunries contain two beautiful 
fongs, both of which have been fet to mufic by emineiit 
hands;* alfo a republicmibn of his celebrated poems ef 
" Humanity," and the '* Triumph of Benevolence." • 

The public had not received from Mr. Pratt's pen 
a novel finCe his *< Emma Corbet," between which 
and *• Farnily Secrets," firft publiflied in 1797, elapfbd 
a period of more than trn years. In the firft edition 
of the laft named work, the author denominated it 
'* Literary and Domeflic," becaufe ^e (ketches of 
literary coriverfaiion woven into the hiftory, were in- 
.tended, he told Us, as an fxpirimnt, how far fuch a 
plan might tend to exalt the charaHer without dimi- 
nrfhing the intereji of this fpecies of compofitioii/' 
** A fale within the -year of one of the lafgeft cdill*- 
ons that has ever been publiflied of any work of ima- 
gination, will not," as Mr. Pratt obfcrved, in an td- 
vertifement prefixed to the id edition, ** be received 
as evidence- of public disapprobation, but of the exaA 
reverfe ; yet, in 'compfianv*e with a general idea of the 
work being too much protriided, and the intereft 4>f 
the fttry coo much impeded, by means of the literary 
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and other dircaflions, the whole, performance appeared 
under favour of fuch rctrenchnj.nis and corrcAion^ as 
either private or public opinion fuggcf^id.'* In purfu- 
ancc of this plan of improvement, Mr. Pi ait has, 
•with an unfparing hand, aAed the part of a critic upon 
himfelf ; fuch parts of the original work as cc: litled of 
literary difquifition and othtr difcuffions, not immcdi* 
atcly appertaining to the ftory, have therefore been ei- 
ther wholly omitted, or fo occafionally retrenched as to 
render the ftory more rapid, and the fucceflion of events 
confequently more interefting, without at all affcding 
the original defign or deranging the parts. The author 
carefully kept himfelf out of fight, and made his re- 
trenchments in fuch a way that a reader of the fecond 
edition in 1798, would (carcely imagine that the firit 
could contain more. The admirers of Emma Corbet, 
jand of thefe various produQions which have been enu- 
merated, and which defervcdiy procured him an inte- 
reft in all feeling hearts and poliftied minds, will here 
find ample caufe to hail^his return ; for this is one of 
^hofe books which faftens fo ftrongly on the attention 
by its iptereftj that notwithftanding its length, few 
readere will prevail on themfelves to lay it down* be- 
fore they have perufed the whole. In a word, this is 
the firft produSion which we have ften of late years, 
that may be denominated of the ol^ Jchool\ here is nei- 
ther ghoft, goblin nor fpeSre; and it is but ju/lice to 
fay, that to the moral delicacies of Kichardfon, Mr. 
Pratt ha$ here united much of the humour of Field- 
ing, without any imitation of either. But after all 
thefe excellencies, which,, though chiefly adopted from 
various criticifms, we arc difpofed to admit in their 
full iorce, we cannot but think that the performance, 

n 
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as a work of fancy, might ftill be comprefled ^ for a 
novel may certainly be as much too ftrong and power- 
ful, as too weak and fiimfy. 

We now come to notice the laft of our author's pro- 
duQions, and certainly not the lead in public eftima- 
tion. On the firft coming out of his former volumes, 
upon his return to England, there appeared in one of 
the public prints the following ftanzas, rntroduccd by a 
v/lih that Mr. Pratt would no more alienate himfelf tg 
glean foreign l^nds. 

Here amidft the provd profufion rmlle. 

Admired by genius, and to virtue detr. 
Weaving the flowers that bloflTom oa our iflc, 

And brightening cv*ry leaf with pity's tear I 

Where merit weeps with •* Sympathy" to bleft, 

Where vice aflails " Humanity** to Ihow 
Mirth *8 dimpled cheek with modeft fmiles to drcfi, ^ 

And fnatch from furrow's bread — tl^ weeds of woe." ^ 

With this wifh _of the author of the above vcrfts 
Mr. P. fccms to have complied in the additional volume 
juft mentioned, which is entirely a Harveji Homcy and to^ 
Britifh readers at lead, therefore, the more interefting 
— The Author has, in manifold inftances, fays a learn- 
ed critic upon his work, fhewn himfelf a faithful deli- 
neator of his countrymen, and a generous and manly 
dofender of his country, to which his performance is a 
tribute no lefs valuable than weO^Hmedi This may fairly 
be faid of the political feature of the pidure ; the natural 
one prefents the ifland in a warm difplay of its fcenic 
beauty : while thofe lineaments which are coloured by the 
affeSions, and which give the mind of the country, are 
pourt rayed with the hand both of a painter and of a poet. 
The right chord of the heart is often touched in the right 
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, pUice I and the foiiling reipark is judicioufly brought la 
to chafe away the tear produced by any of the more p^-* 
thet!c narratives. The gleaner has oyr cordial affent to 

. proceed in tit like planner^ till he hixnfelf, after^ we hope 
yet a long journey, arrive at that place *^ froni whofc 
]>ourn no traveller returns". The diredion which Mr» 
Pratt has taken in this leading volume, is the county of 
Norfolk, which may indeed be conftdere^ as a ftiiking 
hk^fs in a miniatur.e^ appreciated for its unaflFcSed ap* 
peals to the bed affedions of our nature, its happily ar- 
ranged inferences, and the general incjuiry it excites, a| 
inuch as for the local information with whiqh it abounds. 
The letters on criticifm are certainly not inferior in 
energy or titility, . to aqy in the book ; at once playful 
and ferious, and exhibiting equ^l judgment and delicacy. 
It is, indeed, a trembling fubjed^ treated with great 
addrefs. And the poems of the ** Summer Tribute to 
Nature,'* and the *^ Addrefs to the Sea,'* the one re- 
marjsabie for fi^ftr^efs, the ptherfor fublimity, are chef 

w]N(lr. .Pratt has always avowed a difinclination (o en- 
gage in tl^e heats of p^rty, on ejther fide, yet has in- 
variably ibewn himfelf to be a warm friend to the good 
prcjer qf th^^ .fpc;j^l 9p(npad, by which 4II mqn arQ 
touqd.to tl^eir nj^tixc fioiintry ; and on pjirticular natiop- 
a.1 emergencies he has cofne forward wi^h;fome well-timed 
and teippprary pub|ip ogS^jring. Jn 1797, when ourna- 
y^l (iifpp.te.s raq fe^rfqlly high, appeared a lettqr from 
Mx. P,rptt ^o the " Tars of Old England.'' This very 
^nin(>atp^ ,fid^refs tofy^ Britifli feamen, upon their la^ 
rentable and unexaq^pled mutiny, which is now almoA 
/oi^gotten in their glory, pofTefies great merit. It breathes 
all the energy and fpirit of tri^e patriotifin ; and fpeaks a 

language. 
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Janguagc which muft aflfeft every 'heart ndl Wholly por- 
"rupted by the poifpn of infubordination. This ranlhrough 
fix editions in a lefs number of weeks. ' In the fame year 
cam^ out a letter to the ** Britilh Soldiers/' by the fame, 
author, \t\ whiph he has ftrengthened the reproof which 
he difpenfcd to the feduced failors, by the judicious pane? 
gyric which be has here beftowed upon the ^n^uIIied pu- 
rity of the military charaSer. 

It became a fort pffafhion for literary people of both 
fexes, to contribute pabphlets and books on^national fub- 
jeSs, and diftribute theni gratis ; of this plan we believe 
Lord Carlifle and Hannah More, were the frtt projeSprs. 
Our author contributed a fmall traft, entitled *^ Our good 
old Caftle on the Rock," intended to prove that ^ fpirit of 
general unioq which niay conceqtre the b^nds and heartj 
pf the nation agajnft a common enemy, is the only ^ay 
to make** Our good old Caftle on the Rock" imp regnrj* 
)ble. It is elegant, and yet eafy tp every underftanding, 

Mr. Pratt isalfo author of various impromptus^ &c. pi^ 
temporary fubjeSs, particularly a very beautiful infcrip- 
tion engraved on the monument lately ereSed in Weft- 
minfter- Abbey, to the ipemory of I^r, parrick, finely 
jpxecuted by Webber. 

It remains only to befaid, that the virtues ar^ not in- 
debted to Mr* Pratt for his writingf only : his life has been 
conftantly diftinguiihed by an uniform pra3icc and 
fupport of the moft amiable qualities^ and the writer of 
this article cannot clofe it, without feeling it a duty of 
gratitude toftate in his own perfon, and to atteft for ma- 
ny others, that Mr. Pratt's difpofition to benevolence 
keeps pace with His beautiful defcriptipns of it ; and 
that, impelled to the pradice of the fympathy and huma- 
jlfty fo touchingly painted in ^Imoft every produQion of 
''."*' ' his 
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his pen, helfas often been led to a more full tide of good 
offices to the urifortunate of every denomination, than the 
.dkiates of feverc prudence might fanSion. J. 



DOCTOR HARRINGTON, 

OF BATH. 

THIS highly refpeSed gentleman is defccnded from ati 
ancient and illudrious family, not more dillinguifh d by 
the fmiles of fortune, than by fupprior iotelledual p ^flcf- 
fiona; ^n interefting account of vyrhich may be found in a 
publication of the DoQor's in 1 768, entitled the " Hu- 
go Antiques,** being a colleftioii of letters writen by his 
anceftors and their corrcfpondents, in the reigns of the 7th 
and 8th Henry*s, Mary and Elizabeth, Edward the 5th, 
James the ift, and Charles the ift, in four vols, replete 
with original information and merit. Sir John Harring- 
ton, from whom the DoQor more immediately defcends, 
vastbe fonof Mr. Harrington, who married a natural 
daughter of Henry the 8th, with whom the King gave as 
dower, the forfeited church lands of Kelilon, Catharine, 
part of Bath-Eaften, and Cordon, upon which, it is faid, 
h^ built at Kelfton the largeft houfe at that tjmc iji Somer- 
. fetihire. He was a great favourite of Queen Elizal>eth'5|, 
•whorp he attended in the tower during the reign of her 
intatuatcd and fanguinary fifter Mary. She ftood godmo^ 
therfor Sir John, his elder fon, who alfo became a favou-r 
rite, from his ready wit, pleafantry, and learning He 
wasefteemcd the bed Englilh epigram writer of that age, 
and wheq very young difplaycJ much ingenuity and judg- 
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jBCnt in a tranflatipn ot Ariofto, the onIy»one of that 
beautiful poet till Mr. Hoole*s, which appeared fome 
years fince, and though cert li-^- nofT (Ted of much merit, 
IS by no means comparable to Sir join's, to whom, indefcd^ 
Mr. Hgole feems much indebted for ^afTiftance.— James 
Harrington^ another anceftor of the Dodor's, renderefl 
himfelfconfpicuous intheh'terary world^ by the fo juftly 
celebrated Oceana, which is inferted in the preface of the 
Hugo Antiques.'- IndeedGenius feemsto have had many fa- 
vourites in this' family, and the world will certainly al- 
low that his fmiles have been continued to the worthy fub- 
ieaofthis memoir, whofe delicately enriched tafte, and 
Superior knowledge in the enchanting fcience of mufic, 
have fo often and fo juftly been the theme of public admir 
ration.* 

Doftor Harrington was born on MIchaelmg? day, \ *]2% 
jit Kelfton, Somerfetfhire. He received his education ia~ 
his father's houfe, under the t^iition of the late Rev. Dr^ 
I'^othergill, father of the prefent Vicar of Twerton, and 

j^rothfr 



* The Dofilor ha« in his poffcffion, fonQc good piaores, and a curious 
coUcftion of family and other portrait,, UDCommonly well prcfcrvcd, to 
the reign« of Henry 7th and 8th Queen Elizabeth, James Ifl, and Tharlcs 
Ift. He hail an original picture of CJucen Elizabeth, when Prtncefs, in ihc 
towtr, and of Etheldred Tudor Harrington, natural daughter of Hcory tby 
8thi air« a portrait of Lord Leiccfter and Eflex, originali, and two ofth« 
ttandfomeni of Queen Elizabeth's maids of honour, io their curious apparel 
iu v/hich they appeared at court on the Queen's birth-dayi They were 
rival beauties, and, on the Queen's giving her preferene^ to the beauty ojf 
cncofthcm, thcother is laid to have died of grief and envy. 

The Ooaor has alfo a family feal, the date of the year 1279, itbelone- 
eato Robertus Dominusde Haverington, Cumberland. 

King James the Firft fent for the Poaor'sanceftor Sir John Harrington. 
to Court, to converfc wivh him, as he heard he was a great wit. Sir** 
John," faid the fuperflitious King, ♦* what do you think is the reafon 
why the devil deals with old women, fo that they become witches >" 
** Plcale youirMajefty," replied the Knight, " I humbly think it is be* 
f^ufe thedcvil delights to walk in dry places.'* 

The Kinu; tallied (much to him on theological fubjefts, and told him 
J^}lcn he left him, ** th^t as he had heard Sir John's v»it, Sir John hadaH« 
^iiid the Kin^^ l^jirainff} «a4 bid him report itfiiYuuriibiy .'* 
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brother to the late Provoft of Queea's College, Oxford, 
His father's atfairs' being much embarrafll-d, his elder bro^^. 
thtr was prevailed on to dock the entail of the Kelidon ef- 
tate, an aft that ultimately proved ruinous to the whole 
family, for it might, on account o( the Do6:or's minority, 
have been preferved to the prefent family, his brother 
having died fhortly after the bufinefs was efFeded. At 
this time the DoQor was received by his uncle, Williann 
Harrington, Vicar of Kingfton, in Wilts, and under his 
-patronage, entered at Queen's College^ Oxford, in tha 
year 1745. Puring the vaci^t ions, he lived vritH his un- 
cle, a nian every way calculated to diffufe knowledge and 
create emulation : and it is mod probable that the Do£tor 
derived raiJch of that elegance, tafte, and judgment, which 
has fo confpicuoufly (hone in his compofitions, froni 
hinf). He was highly celebrated for his acquirements ia 
the fcicnces of mufic, poetry, and mathematics ; and be- 
ing a valetudinarian, and his fight niuch impaired, he of- 
ten eniployed his nephew to read to him, a circumftance^ 
that though it muft have been extremely profitable to his 
inrnd, muft alfo, ar times, have been confidered as a ki- 
borioBs tafk ; for fuch was the greedinefs of his uncle*js ap» 
petency for learning and information, that he would Fre, 
quently make him read all night, tirid comifionly till two 
or three in the morning, not likf ng to gp bed before day-r 
Jight. 

It was in hisuncre^s honfe, and at the age of elgli'teen 
^r nineteen, that he compofed the univerfally admirec| 
^uo of " Damon and Clora.'* He refided there eight 
years, during which time he often amufed hinifelf in wri- 
ijng poetry, chiefly light compofitions. About that tin^e 
there fubfifted a ftroug rivalfhip between the two BatU 
ij^atres, an^ the Poftor favoured thein with feveral e:^- 
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ccfferif prolpguei, epHogues, &c. fome of which weref 
fpoken by the prefent fnimitable a^or, Thomas King,. at 
the theatre then undcf the old affetnbly roams. The. in^- 
fiagers prererrted him jwth a free admilfiojn. ticket to bo^l^ 
houfes, asafmall teftimorty of their high oproion of his 
taleijts^ which they confidered . of great importance to 
themfelves. 

During his refideiice at Kingfjon, he publiAed aft ^'Orffi 
to Harmony,** elegant in its compofition, and intended 
as a tribute of gratitude to his uncle and aunt^. for. their 
exemplary care and attention, and alfo as a coraplimenj . 
to the uninttjrrupted affeSionih which they hadlivedfor a 
number of years, and in which he. had loog. participated 
and delighted. 

Shortly after this, and by way ofcontraft, he publifh* 
cd an *• Ode to Difcord,** prefaced with the following 
Jme, 

*< Bombttio, cUngor, ftfidof, taratantara>miitmure.'' 

With thefe, he printed the admited poem of the ** Witch 
of Wokey ;" a little piece of fuch infinite merit, that , on 
being read by the editor of a ^oHeaion of fugitive, ano- 
nymous poenis, (printed a few years ago) it was feleS- 
^ ed, and again given to the puWic, with a note, that it 
had been fl//^rf^ by the celebrated Gray, author of the 
Church Yard Elegy. With the admiration of an enthu- 
fiaft for the poetic powers of Mr. Gray, we cannot but 
obferve, thai, if the alterations are his, they are certaii.* 
ly not improvements. On the contrary, wherever he has 
changed a word, he has robbed it of a beauty. It rs at 
this time Very rare to be met with, we (hall, therefore, 
from a conviSion of its gratifying our readers, refer then> . 
to Dr. ]?ercy's Relics of Ancient Poetry, in the fecond 

volume 
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irtf^rtfie of which beautiful coIIeSion, it will be foimd, t<H 
jether with fomt other of our author*8 ingenious perfof- 
inances. 

In the year 1748 the Doftor took his batchclor's de- 
grees, and much about the fame tim^ gave up his interitioif 
of taking ciders, (rhe only ftictive for which was, the 
fmall living of Kelfton, which would become the prefen- 
tation of his father, aftef th6 death of the incumbent,' 
Archdeacon Hnddlcflon, who married his aunt) and com- 
menced the ftudy of phyfic, in which puVfuit ht was en- 
touragtd by one of his uncles, at that period the moff 
/eminent phyficians in BatK, yet it was only the encou- 
ragtrmtnt of words ; fbc, thoiTgh he was a hian empow- 
ered, both by fortune and fame, to introduce his amiable 
relative with eclat to the worfd, in his profeflional charac- 
ter, it is a lamentable truth, that his aQions. towards him 
were niggardly and illiberal ; for, even when declining 
health made it necelTary to have an affiftant, he pi'eferrecf 
aftranger to his nephew, tliough from his very great ce- 
Lbfit)', there could have been little doubt of its eftablirfiing 
< he young gent!efrian*s medical reputation, and fecuring 
<^>him (in cafe of death) the entire praSice of his un- 
cle We are wholly at a lofs to account for this depfavi- 
t) of heart inther^an who titd introduced him to ftudy 
medici^ie ; nor is it neceftary to offer any comment, every 
j'y/f mind will fed the only one that can be made on fuch 
a circunrflance. 

Dr. Harrington remained at Oxford Hllhetook his de- 
gree of maftcr of arts. His college tutor was Dr. George 
Fothergill, of whom hd fpeaks in the higheft terms of 
pralfe, and grateful affeSion. He fays, ** he was an ex- 
cellent fcholar, a found logician, a nervous writer, ana 

the beft of men ; one whofe gcntlenefs of mind and man- 

nersf 
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fi^s made his pupils not only refpeS him as their tutor, 
but love him as their friend V* The Dodor did all pofli- 
fcle honour to his abilities and attentions. He left the col- 
lege with the reputation of being omeof the firft clafficai 
fcholars, and richjn every fpecies of information neceffa- 
ry to the man of letters and complete gentleman : yet he 
was more indebted to a highly giftPd ur.derftanding, (v^hi«h 
could, in a moment, fee and comprehend all things), than 
to intenie ftudy, of which he was by no means fond, ahd 
would often fay with the bard, that 

** Study is. like the heaven's glorious fun. 
That will not be deco fcarch'd with faucy looks 5 

What have continual plodders ever won. 
Save bafe authority from other books V* 

He poflefled too much genius to borrow ideas front ant 
man, and felt a pride in being one of the yiw who could 
think for th^mfelves. But though he was notexaSly a book* 
worm, he was certainly what the world calls w^/Zr^arf, and 
was alfo a man of ftrong judgment, and exquifite tafte, of 
^tvhich he has fince given the world various proofs. At a 
very early age, he difcovered fuch a thorough knowledge 
of mathematics, metaphyfics, mufic, and poetry, as afto- 
niihed his fellow collegians, and created no fmall degree 
of jealoufy in their minds ; many felt aftiamed of their in- 
feriority to Si weft country Boy (as they called him) ; for,, at 
/hat time. Queen's College was chiefly inhabited by gen-* 
tiemen from the northern counties of Weftmoreland and 
Cumberland, famous for Ihrewdnefs ofintellcft, as well as 
perfevering application, and it was not a little mortifying 
to find themfelves furpafled in learning by one who feem- 
rd to take no particular pains about it. 

Hd 
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Hewaa fdnd of rhechamcal arts, and difplaycd fhucH' 
in§renuity in the conftriiQion of fevcral mathematical iii* 
ftruments he made for his own ufe : in fliort^ his geniui*- 
ivas iiniverfal, he knew fomcthing of every things and^ 
ivfcattvef he undertook was jilways jTiTccefsfuny accom* 
pliflied* He was well acquainted with aftronomy; bot 
his favourite ftody and amuffmcnt was that eiichantinj'' 
fcieclce^ whofe dulcet xharms have power • 

<« To foothr the fa vtge. br-aft, 
To foftca rocks, aad bend the knotted oak.'^ 

Ancf though^ vdry young znd felf-taughtf he was tvell 
known, and much admired in themufical world ibr the 
delicacy irid fweetnefs of his compofitions, andalfofor 
hisfuperior tafie and elccution on the fliite. He playecf 
{he harprid]K>rd^ but ortlyto fet his ititific ; h Was not his 
favourke inftrumeot ; he never performed on it in public. 
The cekbrated Dr;Hays, of Oxford, father of the late 
Dodorof thatname^ fotinded a c\\x\3 oi gentlemen tnuficianf^ 
Vocal strtd iriflnimentat, noneof whom were per mtttedta 
perbrni, linlefs they dould play and^hg at fightr If 
any gsffitlenian committed a blunder, he wasnot dlowed 
to eominue his performance i\M .evenings and, lii ordet^ 
to have them perfcS in their different parts, Dr. Hay« 
gftve each a bill of the ne*t night'* entertainment. By • 
adhering to thefe rules, thh charnting fociety met for ma- 
ny years in true Itarmony. Dr. Harrington foon ^ecame at 
principa4 ornament to it, and felt delighted in the oppor- 
tunity it afforded him to b^com^ alcquairited with the leslrn* 
cd and ingenious Dr^HaySj whofj friendfllip he pofleffed td 
the end of his life. He often mentions this mufical aflb* 
ciationwith pleafure, and regrets that there are no longer 

aivjf 
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Ifiy fuchi; yet it is by no means wonderful, fince we fir^jl 
llTfe gentlemen of the prcfent day more inclined to de^ 
five amureinent from the exertions; of profoi&onal men 
(the nunriber of whom' are tncreafed fen to oiie) thani 
iht\t owni where it requires {is in ihiinc) fo much la- 
bour to attain, any degree of eslccllebce ;! and indeedj.if 
4re confider how nfiany cliuni^ the world hs^ dpon the time 
of ntenof fafliionaiid fottuncy-it ^ili no longer appear a^ 
matter of fiiuprize; thai very few, fo Ctrcumlf anCed, be- 
ionic prdficiefiis in lany of the fciencei; ^t the fame time we 
^u(l remark, #ith infinite fajtisfad:ign,the very great atid 
liberal encoifragemeWt, they .-give to thofe, whofe talents' 
^nld itthiftry n^rit diftin&io^and reWard."^ 

C C Thtf 

. * AcatchcIiib,.ofwnich tlhie, Do£borha^ bejen a priQcifyal membfcr^ ^vd 
bfeeo'eftablifhed at Eath,.for fitvcfal years; at the White Lion,' Was remo* 
vcd a few years fince to (he Wbite H^rt Ina. Ai|o>at . four, ^ars ago Mcv 
KauzVint,' who has, With machtaVent and libiSfMity, coodufted' the con- 
certs at Ba](h ab(>¥etweo£y yearV)u<^ ^cpretieding year loit conf^derably!- 
by conduaing that concert.' A meeting w.ds held by the fubfcribers, in or* 
der to prevent fnch' a circtin^'andiff iiaxxi haf^mng again the following 
year ;-, when twelve getytl^mea, of large fortaae, agreed 19 undertaKe th^ 
concert that veir, and, if thcr;^ (lioald* prove a deficiency, to defray the ex* 
peoscs out of thefir pockets: Hiisv^s ad. Wellf a!nd liberal tfnoiigh, ha4 
they ftopt there ; .bat fomcof them, who came forward (ts it (hnuld ap« 
fearf^om" niofeves of vanity, and who were nrtembers of the Catch Cluby,. 
foon ;sfter b/sgan to think that they' nifrht pcffibly ^bc a few f^ounds out o£ 
pocket a't the ^nd of the fcaion^ . if the Catch Club continaed that 
wiotc]^- They adco^t^iogly eont'rivid to ^ef a meeting of fome of the 
.fubicribers, and voted no Catch jCtub for that Icaion f Po^or F^rjring- 
Con, who was' not confulted, was dipleafedi at what he jufliy called 
-the meii^ ooodu|6k of ^efe parfitnotiiou9.regulators\ He t&crefore, hiL- 
jied his friends and acquaintance to hold a meeting to totally annihilate 
Aie old cinby and 6> creaid another, undtff the name of ^e lAnxviiQvXc 
Sqc-^ty. This was effc£taally carried into txecntion and new rules eft- 
abli(hed ifo |>ut' this, fociety Ujton an, infinitel^y better footing than the 
i^A Catch' Club; it ^# more Tibial, more extenfive; and yet much 
Itls expenfive. The number of fubfcribere were foon very great ; but 
ftill thCy wcptf fele6^, as none b\it gentlemen of character wcri pro- 
pofcd and .balloted for. ThaS^ many difa^reiahle t were foi* eVer cut 
off from this fociety. ft is noV^ the beft mufieal fociefy in EngUod ; 
and lias tlie Prince of Wales, Duke of York, and many of the firft 

3{obility .and gehtry^; members of it. The DoiStor contributes much 
b tWe harmony of the fociety, by introducing his own new iompofi'* 
l!lons •, and hits thepleafare of hearing hii old compofitions performed in the 
tkSi muting. This* fociety meets every Friday, during the wiater and 

fpriui 
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* The Dofior has^ through life, been a warm an<l 
generous patron to all men of mufical talents. His own 
are unequaled even by the profeffion— iT truth that mud 
Be felt by every lover of tafte, elegance, etpreflion, 
«hd delicacy ; charms that highly charaderize all his 
compbfitfons, which, though fo various, are, like the 
charafiters of the immortal Shakefpear, alt original. An 
anthem which the Dodor compofed for thirty»fix 
voices, is^ perhaps, one of the richeft f))ecnnens of ge- 
nius and ftientr6e knowledge that has ever appeared 
fihce the produdion^ of the fublime Htindd, to whichr 
alone it ts- inferibr. He has alio favoured the public 
with many other airthems, hymns, &c. lb tnilf beatitt* 
M, and To jufliy approved, that they are performed in 
many places of divine worfhip. A$ a profound judge, 
the DodoFJsan enthufiastitt admirer of the above in^ 
comparable compofer, and was deeply offended with the 
eelebrated and ingemoin Rauzzini foi: remarkhig that 
^ Handel was a good G^nmm nralician enough, but the 
Italtans have many Handek/* Aiid he very warmly re- 
plied, <* Not all tho. muGciai^ chat bialy ever boafted^ 
put together, could produce the celeft^l harmony of Mf 
choruflfes/* The Dofior's favorite ftyle of compofitioiiy 
and that in which he excels mdl, is the lender andfiiiK 
thetie. Many of his (bngs, trios^ elegies, &c. pofleflii^ 
al^ that fv^^ct foft witching of mrfody that finks dee^ 
into tbe h«3it« and gently proves, that- 

«• Mufic is lhe.fo«d of love.*' 

fpfiDi months ; tnA every member h«» the privile^ of bringing a friend* 
^etd if a cold fafxpery and much coaviviality after. .When fopp^r ^ 
in llnUhfd, tihe old gra^ is faog oP mta mhit I>omin»^ wh'ticfar the I>b^or 
always accompooiet on the harpfichord. Thia flrft (oaft^ that Is dmak is. 
(^y, 3 rule enaiUd)| ^^DoOw UArnfigt9a,.thc foaodcr of the Harmo* 
i*i* :5rdaety.»^ • '• , 

And 
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And his poetty accordiii^ vrith hi< ridteft, girei us tdl)e« 
^fievefuch h bis opinion. Ambngd ft^oraU 'wholb -beailk 
iy makes it difficult tb fcfeft ilny 6i1e#kh prefenncf, 
hiay be mentioned^ in iltBttrdtion^of ihn Mei^ the unl* 
ietfally dnd y^/p ^mlted ohe bt^ 

^' Wben fofi lov^ dni hiCriiiohy together onitc.** &c. 

T'fati bcfdoir iisfd atlb dirplayed tBucli coiiiic Uanloiir iii 
fortie bf his pl-oduaions ; and his " £)ld Tftomas Dly** 
(to intihttsibly cieciited ty the laie celebrated Ed>ivin| 
of Cbvem Girdcii) ; " 6ive ihe the iWefct Qiiaker^s 
Wedding ;'* «< The (bmmering Sdng ;'• Uiid, " Thcf 
Aldertrian^S "thOmb ;'* h^vc each cohtributed td His fO^ 
pularity and ^me f I ! 

As i medicdl diarstael*^ h6 had evef befcfi bi^hjy ref* 
featd; He firft praaifcd at Welt^^ irt Somerl^tOiii'ei 
in the year I753 I thither heti^Qrit^ dn hi^ (juittirig Ox- 
ford and marrying the aihffibte and acconnipliOied Mi(i 
Mofgrate^ wifh the hope bf fliccefs^ aS at that time 
there wa^ bb other phyfician there. Hottrcver, after a 
few ybats^ he foiind the aidvantages by no fiteaniade* 
t|uate to thfi incorivehifinecs attending the fltUatioh^ and 
1^ nemolred to Bath^ where be has eontif^ued tb ^ac* 
Hfe with private enooltunent and public hdrtobr. His 
llirpoiition is htimand ^nd benetolent ; and he is equally 
(oved and refpeded by all ranks of people. He ts at 
this time PhyHcian to His Royal Highnefs the Dike of 
Vbrk^ and many bf the firft tibbiltty.'^ 

Abou( 

♦xtc DDdet for many join alieadtd iht ttowager ttdv 'Ttevor^ 
blia of l/>rd Ticvo^ aad U(t, rwrvivUc dasf hter of the fAiiiDQs Sir 
m.diard £te«kk TU V>UM Cj^^ii^iif Slip Udy as poffcffiqs all ^be 

Witt 
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About foar years (iace» DoAor Harrington received 
ihe office of Chief Magilhrate of Bath, much to the 
fttisfadion of his fellpw citizens^ and has ever been 
found mde&tigable in his magillerial capacity as one 
of the juAices. 

Dodor Harrington's philanthropy and charity i% un- 
bounded; and his humanity to the bcdte cfeatio^n extend* 
ed to fo great a degree, that he has left in his will 
one guinea per anilum for an annual fermon, to en- 
force the pradfce of l>umnity to brute animals. 

The Bath Hum^^ne Society, whether coilfidered in 
point of rank and number of its members, or of the 
entertainments it weekly affords, is confefTedly the Bt{k 
inllitution of the kind that is at prefent. in this king- 
dom. The Dodor is the father and founder of this fo- 
^iety , and Us health is one of the only three toails which 
are given in the room. 

Y. Z. 
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IK every rank of focicty, many are the creatures of 
imitation ; they think s(nd ad lefs from their own 
judgment and choice than from the examples of 
thofe whom they propofe to themfefves as models. 

It 

Krit, harnqor, tod ga'cty of her ftther, lofjclber with moft of his fiults. 
She ^'4S extravagant, and always in d&()t; bat (Be w«6 gertcfous, cha* 
Titable, tnd humane. She was jiarticalfirly partial to young pcopf«, 
.whom (hefrequently entertaioed mod liberally, arid delighted tKem with 

' the pfcafantry and volubility of her difcourfe. Her perfon was like th-tt 
^hich her pleafant father defcribcs of himfelf in the Speftn tor, with bift 
ihort face, &c. &c. A litttc before her death (which was in the month 
of Decenober) (be fent for her Do^or ; and, on' his eatering'her 
icitmber, he (^id, ** How fares your LadyAiip?* She replied, **Oh\ 

\iay dear Doctor, ill fare ! I arn going to break up before the holidays t*'« 
This agreeable lady lived many years in Qjtceh's Square, Bath, and, ia 
the fommer months, at St Ann's HilU Sorry, Cb^ |>rcfa|kS rc^dencr 
ii the H'ght HonouraWo Chp.rle- Juir.es Fm, 
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It h, therefore, of the higheft importance in any eircie of 
fpciety, that the perfun who gives the tone to its opt«> 
aions, tPAnners, and purfuits, ihouid be fuch ^s bed to 
prdnoote its moil beneficial and agreeable purpofes. Pa-^ 
fliion is clofely interwoven with morals and with po!i« 
tics. The^ purfuits and manners which ihe prefcribes, 
powerfully influence private integrity, public patriotifm 
and loyalty; In no circle does |hal imitation, whofe 
influence we have already remarked, operate, more pow». 
erfully than in high life, and by none are people of 
that condition more direded than by ^he Omchefs of ' 
Gordon. That this is the fad, all thofe who are ac« 
quainted with that rank in' fociety will readily bear 
lefiimony. We hope therefore, it will not be unac* 
ceptable to our readers to prefent to them the prio^. 
cipal feature) of this iady^s faiftory an4 charader, to 
mark their operation, the influence it has procured her, 
and the efieds which it has produced. 

Sit William Maxwell, Bart* of Monreith, in the. 
county of Lanerkf in Scotland, bad a large family 
both of fons and daughters. Of the young ladies, Jane^ 
born in 1750, was one, As they grew op, the Mifles. 
Maxwell were diftinguilhed for beauty and intelligence. 
The influence produced by the one was.fecured by the< 
other; for both perfonal and , mental qualifica-? 
tiom, Mifs Jane was peculiarly diSinguiihed* She . 
was eminent for agility and grape in (he per** 
formance of thofe esercifes which difplay beauty 
and fymmerry on the one hand; and for the gaiety, 
fpirit, and brilliancy of humour and wit, which (a 
agreeably fct off acute and vigorous underftanding, on 
the other. At feventeen years of age- (he captivated 
tb,e ^ffediom of the young Duke of CotdoP| th^n juft 

come 
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pome of age, and liileornj; to his t4<ire(ps$^ became. Oor 
tober i8» 1767s Duchef^ of Gordon. 

In this ftanon» this agreeable, amiable, 9nd impref> 
five qyalities of her Qrace^ which b^d befb're procured 
her the efteem and adniiratien of the Caledonian capital^ 
and ail tbo^ within the chek of her acquaintance^ greats 
|jr extendcfl the iphere of her influence* Henceforward| 
timCc talents and qualities more and more unfolded themV 
felfe^^whiph have repdered her a britiih public |CHA* 
KiiCT^. She i^ras eminently ilidinguiflied fpr her enga- 
giflg defOfUnfrtr^ for being the life^d ibiri of etegarft par- 
tiea^ cfpeoitfNy thofe |nef for ^Aiye atpufefnent^ Her 
faUtes of mk ehlmned cbc table, her precepts and e^mple 
aniiiiQteid'the b(all-rG|oni. She wa» peeiiliar>7 Ikilled an4 
ftKcef^fiiliii-gMderiinglife, in diftifmg deiigbrftil feel- 
ingSi Wbeivyer JOie prefided, either dire^ly or indi redly 
10 no ipennber of th^ oaiofmiif ijmis genial attentjon i^rant- 
log. Sb^ hfd the pdiprer of niaking all ^fpns xrithjn rho- 
fpbefe p£hqr aAioiis |>lea(ed with tben>fe|ve^.; a power 
that 'in ^n indiyidMtil if^uft refub fromTibeunipn of difpOf. 
(tmi| if} pfonipi, i!rifh -ififcernnient to perceWe different 
^fijB, s|nd jiidgfpent ftp liiie^ rha cqnduft acpordfngly. 
It it fiol fbvprifing that, fo difpofed and qualrfied» her 
Omce ^» eiEtrelfioly popular* The writer if this article 
reflM|fbQr$, |ihf{t fci 1777, he ppe$yening b^Ppened to 
^.ifl apin^i m Qifptr, inAthpl^ near At.hol-houfe, a feat 
0f fll6,I>u|^e c(f that mime; he had hardly arrivecf vfhpq 
^^lirgc party of Qoiintry gentlenjen, ^yith all of whom he 
VMS "PpeXi acquainted, can^e to the inn fron^ his Qrace*a 
nulnfiei?*; 'ope of titefr fello>v*gi|efls had bei^n the Duchefs 
ofGordofi, 'HisF f^hftfrgn^, her attention, her manners, 
her accompKfhmeiits were the theme of vimverfal praife 
for, feveral boors, and were refiuned ^nrMi e<}ital warititli, 

""' " " '' "^ ^" '^* ' ' "* ^' Iff 
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in ihe moratiig. Cooveiiing with ihe youngeft gentle* 
man in the company, but whom he knew to be pollefle.d 
gf Fery vigorous talents and penetrating difistcrnineht^ 
♦« Pray, Charles/' Taiiftbe writer, " what appears to 
you to be her ^/race's fecret for enrapturing, your father^, 
and alJ our worthy friends ?** '< Careful forbearance of 
her difplay of fuperiority of rank in the diftribution c^. 
her attentions ; no marked conTideratioA of that divert. 
fitjTin others, when niet together at the fame table; gt« 
ving every oae an opportunity of fpeaking on a fubjeft 
pa wbii;^ he fuppofed he could fpeak well : not all her 
engaging <]uaUfications made fuch an iinpreflion on no/- 
father, as a converfation in which be waj enabled to 
bring forward his favourite opinions on planting trees 
and potatoeai as moft beneficial both to gentlemen and 
the poor. His good neighbour was no lefs ^skptivated bj' 
h^r 0race'« difcouife with him on fiieep-farsis. ** Yoa 
n^ay depend upon it,'' continued the young gentleman^ 
** ihat her underfla^diqg and manners, independent of 
her face, countenance and figure, wili fecure to her 
an dicendancy in any particular company, in which 
ihe happens to be placed, as well as the general circle 
in which flie moves*." 

At Athol houre her Grace firft faw Neil Gow, the 
father of the prefent Scotch ball mufic. To this circiun-^ ^ 
ftance may be traced the origin of the introduSioa of 
S<M>tch dancing into the fafliionable word, which Bxt the 
Mefll-s. Jenkins, father and fon, have brought to itjs 
prefent perfeftion. Her Qracci pleafed with the ex- 

quifite 

• Some remark vtrai mtfde at table <^^ern\a^ the c«»k mtnpi then ia 
f^fhioo, efptctiliy amoQg ladk*, to Wbom nature bad been maiigoaDt ia 
certain perfgoal charms Her Grace, wbo was dot in that prpdiflj^meoi, 
#euliirj:4ibe would Qev(Br ^o»iiriiic lociL juiv'ea^tioo^ ard«. 



qtiifite performance of the Athol muOciair, prppofcd tff 
faim to attend at Leith races, of which flie was to be ^ 
Ijpedator the following week. Admiring NeiPs AyUf 
of performance, (be thought no left highly of his com-* 
pofitions as peculiarly adapted to the native dances of 
Scotland. One of his produdions, though of too plain* 
fift a caft to prompt the adive movements of the Stratii^r 
P^ and reel, ^t attraded her Grace-U notice, from 
tfie tafte, genius, and fedings which it c^hibitetl. 
Though Neil Gow's fame, before the patronage of her 
Grace, was chiefly provincial, yet where his merit was 
liiown it was held m very high- eftimation. One of 
ibts mod liberal and muni6cent patrons was Mr. Moray, 
of Abercairney, a gentleman or great forttine and dif- 
tindion,,fatherMn-law ^o the late eminent Sir Willianii 
£rlkine. Mr. Moray having died about two months * 
l)efore the period at which we are arrived, Neil Gowj 
in remembrance of his deceafed bene^^ri compoled 
M delicate apd pathetie melody, exhibiting at omce, the 
inelancholy of gratitude for ever deprived of its objed, 
#nda juft and vigorous conception of the tones beft adap* 
ted to 'the expreflton of pai&on. This piece of mufic 
was then, for the firfl time, pc^rformed from the orchef* 
tra of Neil's, patron, the Duke of Athol, to the exquiiite 
delight of the company, and efpecially of that iltuftrious 
gueft who is the fubjed of our narrative. She. thence- 
forward patronized NeH, and under her protection $coref| 
innflc began to rife towards the deferved eminence. 

The popularity of her GrJ^ce fl^e employed in benefiting 
her country. When the difconifirure Of Burgoyne*s army 
rendered extraordinary exer^ous neceflfary, ^nd loyal anj^ 
patriotic individuals promoted the public fervice by raif; 
ing regiments, the Gordon family were among the firi| 
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]to offer th^ir afliftance. tier Gracc^ confciout of thB 
influence which ihe had ac<)uire(l among all ranks, der 
termjned jto emplof it in prpmoting To laudable a pur? 
ptore. In (he irery depth of win ter» when the gay and 
if]^c/)di4 ieafon .of London was juft beginning ^ whenar- 
ranyements were making for the elegant jparcie^ and 
Itftive enjoyments of high life, the fair fubjed of our 
mrrative left the metropolis^ and let out for th^ cold ' 
regions of the Highlands. The prefence of a lady^ 
wbofe afFability, condefcenfion, and gopdnefs, they re- 
garded with fuch gratitude and admiration^ inrpirlng the 
gallant mountaineers, the corps was foon completed. 
This fpeedv formation of a body of volunteers by one 
great family, afforded a (Iriking contraft to ihe difficulty 
irbich another^ at the fame time, .experience froni the 
adopHon of compulfbry meafures. Indeed the differeni 
influeniQc of the two famiKes in queftipn, in coiintries of 
Iff no mean« dlilimilar manners and fentifnents, is a very 
pqoi^inent jnftance of th<^ impolicy of haughty df- 
meaner and repiilfive pride in pcrfons of fank, if they 
ff^k inj^uence ai^d power, and the found wifdonii of an 
agreeably and eng^iging deportment. 

Her Oraoe having heard of pradices that were par* 
fic^ on in a certain part of Scotland, very inconftflent 
with the rights of Britiih fubjefts— ^or inilance, confi-^ 
nii>g poor men in cellars, to compel them to inlijl as 
foldiers, although there was no aSt in force at that pq« 
rLod of the war that permitted involuntary levies ; when 
(be came to London foipetimie aftejl^ fnentioned t/iaf 
pt^de of recruiting I One day fhe happened to be at ^ 
fpute, where Mr. Fox was prefent^ when (he related to 
the company an anecdote fhe had heard, ft feems, iq 
||)e recipient, ^ which part had bieen levied ifi the man- 
ner 
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net we have above mentionod, there was a good d;:af of 
jcontQpnacy in learntQg the diipifdioo. ItJiappeiied at dril- 
ling, that a ferjeaiit was very feverely beating a poor 
fellow near a town ihrough wliich her Grace had to 
pfs in her way to the fouth. Od enquiring what 
fiiime b^d drawn upoa the fufferer fuch £everity<»-v 
/' Nocrinae jat all^ pieafe your Ladyfliip/' replied th^ 
ferjeanty ^* this is the way in our ooips of making 
fo/unteers.**'^Htr Grace, in reciting tbi« ftory, exprefled 
fuch fentinaents as Juimaoity would di^^tc on fuch a 
fabjed, and ^ded feme obfeivaiions concerning the 
c€l!ar$. Mr, Fjcr hearing this Aon iwrativcy with the 
accompanied reiiKirkt» immediately dedared that the 
condud of the ^rwrr/W in iti$ fpecM^ of rccroiting^ de* 
manded a feriovf enquiry, wb^ch he ironld let abouft 
iftftituting. Her prace intreated him not to proceed 
OR ker rnToriBation, aod before be hod time or oppov» 
tunity to inveftigate the If nth tbrougb other channels^ 
other public bufioefs iMerfered and prev6nle<t the ie«- 
condderation of the oetfar advemmres^ 

.His Grace tkut Doke nf Gordon ^pioyodf mudh of 
liis time in the country, !m fiq>erinteodi>ng ite lutildiiq; 
of a very large and mognifioeiit houfe. That uirder* 
taking, together with the jSyie iir which t her Grace's 
rank iu fociecy, ^nd Aruatiop in the fi^ihioiiaibie worhi 

* So much of ^udal notions then prevailed among the Scotch peafantry^ 
tlAt many of theiti did oot immtdUitel]!^ pli^aive the injaUice of i'uch conoy 
' 4>uirion The great man jn queflion appeared to have hi micif entertained ai) 
opinion, that he had thedifpofal of ^h^ fervices of his tenants, and indeed 
of all poor men^who had noi power or t'pirit Co defend their own rigfi^s* 
A gentleman of abilityi^ property, and an inde^'eodant mind in the neigt^ 
J[)oiirhood, gavehfm a different tclTm, a» indeed did a peafant who had rc^ ' 
reived part of hi»eduta4ion in En^c^and; and i>e(idea paving imbi4[^d fcnti- 
ments oi cooftitntionai liberty, had learned the art of boxing, which \i% 
could exercilb with the more eiEea, as hewas ab*ve Jix feet ht^^h f^od'lir<M)g^ 
Jy made. The lefTous of this ^r/r^^/cr w^re not without their uic •, tlie 
%f^^Xy ai the grandeeisardljr cvei lludied any oJhcrj( 
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pi^liged hor«to Kve» caiifed an accumuiaikion of czpence^ 
y^hich^ ootwithft^nding the exteni|ve and pFodML(%ve 
pftales of the farnily^ involvied them ip foine temporary 
difficulties. An arrangement^ however, was made, by 
which \t was afcertained, thai the embarr^flfpnents wouM 
pot fee permanent. WUh great and eicemplary mepif^ 
ihefe noble perfonagrs fubmitted to a rediiSton dfefta? 
bliffinients and retrenchments of expenditure. For feve- 
ral years* the fjiim to which they limited fhemftlyes for 
fo lauda1>Fe a purp^fe, was very Ifnall indeed^ for thek 
rank and dignity ; but even then, ^ always, her Grace 
was among the moft prominent fchara&ers of thefyhioiir 
^h\c world. When (t^c was later than uAial in (soming tp 
town, the coQ:)mon con^plaint among Jadiei of fafhtoa 
was, ** Ho^ dull the town is I Would to heaven tho ' 
Pucbefs of Gordon were arrived I W-e ihall hjBive a<t 
lifi?, BO fpirit, till flie cmacJ* 

The gre^t tncrcafe of rents, on the expiration jof 
leafes, ^nd diminution of ifl^umbran^s from rigid ad* 
berence to their .qrcoRpmical plany brought their tOr 
^ome i^earer to i^ former ftandaird, stv^ hpr GTrace novf 
fpent the ufual time at London. While flie had fu]ci| 
weight in the faihional^le world, ilie Vf9$ ftridly at« 
temive to domeftic duties. On (he edtication of her 
daughters, fife in number, (he bellowed gre^t paii|S| 
direded by the founded judgment; taking a fmnprcr 
henfive view of the relation in fociety in which the^ 
ftpod and i^rere deftined to ftatid ; her object was reiL 
fiirke them amiable, aceomplifhed, and worthy, a tafi^ 
ji(A difficttft, as they were beautiful, lovefy, ^nd intcHit 
gent, but which, without (kill and wifdom^ even ytttk 
l^iisre nattiral advantages, might not have been perforni-, 
pi» ^i^PQ the cisternal a^cpmpiiihmcnts^ on wjhicli 
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(be laid the greateft ftrefs, .was daticing; as contributing ' 
to health, agility, and grace, 'f'he Duchefs, who was 
and is berfelf af admirabk performer, became more and 
mure accached to Scotch danoing, and thc^ appropriate 
mufic, as being more conformable to the Bririfli cha- 
raSer than French. Under her patronage, the fons of 
her'X)fd protegee, Neil Gow, firft received that encoa* 
ragement and attention, which, by making their nrerits 
Icnown, rendered their mufic fo generally attra6tive; 
The Duchefs obferved that tho MeiTrs, Gow, to th# 
natural genius of their father, fiiper9dded taftc and fci* 
ciice, and foftencd the wild vivacity of highland mufiCj 
without m^teriaitjr deviating from its charader. She 
wiHied a correfponding improvement might take place 
m dancing* Tp efifed this obje^ was referVed for the 
ingenious Mr. Jenkins, On the agility and accurate 
sheafures of the highland fteps, that gentleman fupcr- 
iruluced grace ; hi^ improvement in dancing being ana- 
logous to that of the Go.ws in ball muftc. Her Grace 
lo\>k Mjr. Jenkins under her patronage, and was firft 
the m^ans of that recommendation to thepubtic, whicb 
hi$ own efforts, and thofe of his fon, improriiig in ef- 
feS, as principle, became afcertained by experience, 
and art was perfefled by praQice. The charaSer of 
that delightful exercife, as patronized by the Puchefs 
of Cordon, is eafe wjthout negligence, exafinefs with- 
out (liffoefs, elegance and grace withoiit pomp or often- 
fation. This ^mufement became extremely fiiftiionable, 
and by occupying the tinie, formerly too often bellow- 
ed on very ruinous purfuiis, produced a change by no 
means unimportant in the falhionahle world. Her Grace 
wps the firft who brought forward mufic and dancing 
at routs, ai|d fhus entrench^ on th^ hoftile p^vinee^ 



Q# ganoin^.- &fonymu(k was heard indead of the dice- 
box. Lough Erich Side took up the attention* that woi^Id 
have been beftowed on vingt-un^ reels a:nd Stfathfpeja 
look the pirfce of rouge et noir and faro v round* ganves 
were abandoned for country dances.. If the glow of hi- 
larity tends more to beauty than anxiety, avarice or rage ;• 
if a fine young wonruin appear to more advantage inter- 
weaving in the animating dance, than with her whofo 
foul wrapt up in the odd trick ; if aftive cxercife be 
jnore healthy than fedentary employment ; if it r& better 
tOv enjoy innocent pleafure than to lofe fgms that may 
involve circumftances or diftrefs relations, then is dancing 
fuperior to gaming ; and the perfon who has fubA-ituted 
fo delightful a recreation in the place of fo pernicious a 
'purfuity and who has fubftituted it into thof]^ circles in 
which it chiefly prevailed, 9nd which inferior clalT^rs are 
fo apt to copy, has produced a beneficial change in foci- 
ety. Such has refulted from, the countenance of the Du- 
chefs of Gordon. By diminifliing the time and attention 
t>eflowed upon gakiing, ihe has immediately benefited 
faihionable life, and ultimately other ranks in focicty. 

Although the influence, of. her Grace has produced the^ 
moft fenfible and Regular eifeds in the amufements, re- 
creations^ and charader of faihion, yet has (he occafion- 
ally exerted, hcrfelf with much aftivity in the political 
world. From , the .iirft public appearance of Mr. Pitt 
ihe regarded him with the highed admUatioii ; but though 
attached to the party that fupported him, (he was in the 
habits of friendly intercourfe with many of the oppofite 
iide. Her liberal mind did not confider identity of poli- 
tical opinion with her own as aneceflary condituent in an 
cdimable charafier. At the time of the King's illnefs, 
.-ypproving of Mr. Pitt*s flan without queftioning the in- 
tegrity 
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itgfitj of tliofe who having always voted vrith MK ^oi 
idhered tb him on tha(t occanon, flie with much indigna^ 
tion reprobated thofe ^^ho Having profefled themfclvet 
the King's friends, and eaten his bread, joitied the tfppo^ 
fite party when they knew it likely to become prevalent.- 
As her 6face^ when requifite, etpreiTed feminnems very 
frankly that (he kt\tt(r to be rights atlthoiigh not perfedJf 
agreeable to fome hearers, flie ^as at thalt tfme ifot fpar- 
ing in her. ali^hiadverfions. She accolied^ n^ith verjr greaf 
and juft Severity, a wcH- known perip^etTcf (we do no£ 
mean a peripatetic philoropher,) and expofed his cotidu6^ 
in fo hofhorbus and ftroA^ fattre, (hat it h faid file 
felmofl recaR'ed to his reeolIefiEibn thai there is fiUcb a feel- 
ing as thamt in the humdn mind. 

Wheh the French revolution changed the torrh anrf 
6bje€l 6f f)arlie«, her Grate adhering to that wfricU 
lidoptcd the fentimertts of Mr. Burke, occafioftafly met 
with pcribns who viewed it in a different light. Evett 
then^ without attacking with indifcriminate acrimoti]^^ 
all thofe Who thought ethcrw'rfe from herfelf, fhe waa 
fiequenitly fevere oii perfons of rank arid title, v^faonnf 
in coneeitirtg to Wifli for the abolitton of tbdr owit 
^rivilegei, (he confidered as guilty of ai fort of ptoHticat 
filicide. One day a vety acute and able dbMeman, biiit 
by no irtejins fo remarkable for cxtefnaf appeafafnce aa 
fbr intelleaual ability^ and Wfiofe lady was fiippoffctf t« 
liave beeti mote in love wi«i his title than himfelf; wa* 
advancing foitic dodrines which Ihe dniffrtidff to be fS-- 
irourable^lo tevelKng principles. ♦« Lofd!** faid (he^ 
" it k verJr ungrateful of you to abufc titles 5 to a titfe 
you owe your rich wife. Do you think aftf ^omati 
tt fortune would have nwrried yon if yott" had tfeeet 
{>lain««r^ 



* Her Itrrat6 tcfy frequently has parties of able pblitt- 
dans Xt^ diVincr. Mr. Pht anrf Mr. Dundas are of xM 
number of her vifitants tn fuch occafions. 

The e!deft fon of their Graces, the Marquis of Hunt^ 
16^, i^ one of the moft elegant yoiitig men of the age| 
atute, accomplifhed, open, frank, arid unafiumiiig, car-'" 
fying in his handfome, expreflivecoiintenancc * pafl^ 
port to the heart ; a favourite with all that ktionir him-^ 
» peculiarly f6 with Scotfmen, at whofe periodical JFef- 
tivals he often prefidcs, and delights thofe ntfmeroirt 
conipantes by his fecial, convivial manners and habits^ 
H& Lordifhip began his military career in^ the 4id ot* 
OM Highland regiment. To hi^ native highlands htj \i 
extremely partial, and never in higher glee than wheti 
enjoying himfelf at the highland club*. His Lordfhip 
«ow commands a regiment, at the bead of which he 
diftingaiflied himfelf in Holland in the engagement at 
Alknftaar, was wounded, but fortunately for hts friend* 
and country^ in a flight degree. Lord Humley is Very 
fend of Scotch mufic and dancing, and of the latter is 
one of the beft and moft graceful performers in the 
kingdom. The Dtichefs is extreitiely fond of this amizt-^ 
Me and worthy (bh. Of the daughters of the family, 
three have become members of the firft houfes in En^r* 
land; and one married a.refpedable Scotch baronets 
Lady Gharfotte^ the eWeft, is the wife of Colonel Lcn- 
iioK, heir of the Dkrke of Rtchmddd, Lady Made* 
hJne, Ae fkond^ married Sir Robert Sfhclair; ViAf 
Sufah is Ducheft of Manchcfter ; Lady Louifa is the 
wife of Lord Broome, fon and heir of Marquis Corn- 
^rdlLs; and Lady Gcorgina, equal ia beauty, lovelinefs, 
" * and 

^ Wi^klimeft^ perlodicail/ at th^ S&akefpeffr dariog i&e wiatcr. 
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^(id accompKfliinentSy to aiiy of her Yiftersf mf aBodtf 
/evenreen, is rtfll unnrarFifed Their Graces have twV 
ions under age. 

Her Grace 't$ fomewhat above the middle fize, ^er^ 
finely Aaped, though now confiderably ^^-iw-^/w/. Her 
face is oval,- with dark expreflive eyes, very regular 
features, fine complexion/ and a moil engaging erpref- 
fion. 

The Duchefs very frequently deals in bons motS';- 
fome of them fportive, and fome, as we have already 
(ten^ ftrongly and poignantly fatirieal. Two ^e jiift 
now recoiled:, which we ihall here annex to oiir account.- 
-^One evening a party of friends. being engaged at fomo 
amufeniems refembling queftions aiid comnia'ndis, it i^ 
faid that the Marcjuis being afked what trade he would 
choofe, aiifwe^ed, making garters* for ladies' {Fockings y 
and that the DuCbef;^ obferved, ^* Ah, George! you 
would fooii be dbove^ your trade."— One evening her 
Gra^e was in ^mpany with a gentleman, the correS: 
compofn'mn of whofe mifitary difpatches had Undergon^'^ 
fonie' cfiticat animadverfions.— ^* I congratulate y.ou,*^ 
faid the Dochefsr, ** on your talent for writing Engliifaf 
poetry." *^ Englifh poetry I" faid he— •« Yes!" faid' 
ihe, " for I am furc whit you write is not EngtiAtf 
profe." • •; 

Her Grace hacf fevcraJ brothers, of whoni^ we be- 
tieve, Sir Wfilliam. MaxiVell h now the oWy one alive. 
General Maxwell, her' fecend brother/ died- fome years 
ago, leaving her Grace a confidcfaWe Jeguiu/.- She ha«' 
two fitters, oi%e of . whom is Mrs. Fordjcc,- the lady of 

}ohflt' 

* • A cc'U'n Scotch nncthodiftical lady, of conrid'ef«l>!c beauty. wasfofohcJ' 
(kf fcripture p^iTaecs that (he b«d fome of them m^irked on dtfFerent parts 
#f- her drafs. The moUo oi her gt itcw was, Jf^jtur ^fft^itm tn tkiitgj ai^r. 
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jfohh Fard^cei Efq. forrtierly a banker ixk Edinburgh; 
<he other. Lady Wallace, fd Well known In th^ flfHiMi-' 
sble and literary worl(^.. 
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JaWES CtJRI^IE/ M. i?. Js the bnfy foh of :<tfe/r 
^yman of (he' clidrch bf Scotland, wh6fe father alfrf 
ifeiercifed the pallor^! office rn that part of the countjl' 
Ojf Dumfries, named Artnaridafle. In the fndnfe\ or ^ar- 
fonage hoiife, ivhidi hid dbfcertdfcd-'as by inheritance 
"from hii graridfatllef t6 hi^ fai'hef,' the fubjcfik 6f the 
preknt rhfemoif iJvas born fn the year t756. 

The Scdttifli nation' c^njoy^ ah' invalirable adVan)ageirf 
"^he inftitution of pafochfal fchodls, where youths receive,* 
liipon ihc eafiefl t6rms, the radimeiits 6f a* good edc^ation.' 
In the fchool of his parifh, and under the infpedrem of 
^is father, Df. C e'ni'ered upon his gramrftatieat and elaf- 
fical ftudies. When he h^d arttaitied the thirteenth yeaf 
of bis age, he V^a& fent to the fcho6l of Dumfries; which* 
^as then <^6ndua:ed by Dt. Chapfman, fb Wttt knowh: 
by his work on ed'tfcariom Irf &t. Chapman^a hoisfe he 
tefided aS a boarder ; arid, after goings thrroogh the regu- 
lar bburfe of' the fchbof, he continued/ ifndef the fupfcr- 
jtntendante of the Dodofy to profecdte hiis ftudres in the 
' mathematics. If, from' the nftaturi^y Of a phnr> we may 
<brm an idea of it's early cuhure", we may be ju&ifkdiri 
fuppofmg, that Dr. Carrie enjoyed confideraMe )idvan* 
1799 iSboii D d ' ta^e9 
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cages in the afliduities of his tutor^ and that he improted 
the(e advantages to the utmoft. 

The dirpofition of the norrhefn Britons to emigrate 
into clinaes more proroifing than their own, has been fo 
frequent a fubjca of wit^ that the flirewdeft mode of 
hinting the fad now fcarcely provokes a fmile. We 
fhall, therefore, fimply Rate, that Dr. C. participated^ 
with a large portion of his countrymen, in the fpirit of 
adventure^ in confequence of which, he went to Virgi- 
nia, in the fervice of a company of merchants. 

His voyage to the American contineat was far from 
being aufpicious. Soon after his arrival, the jealoufies 
which the Ameri<»n dates had long entertained of the 
oppreflive projefts of the Britifh miniftry^ (lipulated 
them to publi(h the mod fpirited refolutions ; in confe« 
quince of which, the trade between America and En- 
gland was entirely interrupted. This circumftance at 
oijce clouded the flattering prafyc^St^ of our young adven- 
turpr, who went, utthe comn^nji:ement of the troubles, 
tfn.refide with a near relation, an eminent phyficianip 
the colony. 

Mercantile purfuits being thfis fatally embarrafied by 
Ib^ agitation of the tinies,i Mr. C. determined to change 
hJiis vi^ws in lifc^ apd to adopt the, profeiTion of medicine 
to. which, h/e had been originally deflined. In purfuance 
of this de^ignj he refo|yed to go through a regular cour(e 
jpfAudy, at the Univerfity of Edinburgh. He accord- 
iqgly bi4i ^dj^u to America, and, as direS communica- 
tion, with Britain wji^ obftruded,. he went by way of 
ih0 We(^-. Indies to London.. At this bufy metropolis 
^.ajfriTefi fi^iQetime.ia the courfe of the year 1776. 

Af(er:^a ihort Hay in Londoo, he repaired to Editi^ 
burgh^ and began his aca^/mic fludies. Thefe he pro* 

fccuted 



fefettted witfi greitt vigoiir, and urir^rijittiri^ tlfidUitjr, tHl 
the fpring of 1780. 

At* this period diveh co^erit fesfohs drged hiiii 16 
^i(h ro enter into forile aCii^e cnNpldyment. Hii fiiendu 
encouraged hinni to hop/e thitt he might be appoint^ 
on the (lafF of the arnty as a phyftcrah ; arid a medical 
effablifhment being at that time ^bovLt to be formed for 
the ai-my inl Jatmarcat, it was thoughe* advifabfd that hd' 
fllould ftahd candidate for the appointment of phyfician^ 
or affiftant phyficidh^^ to the fiofpitai: but^ befot-e foli^' 
citation for his a|>(:^k<tnhieh€ could be made with {^ropri^; 
ety, it wa$ aibfblutefy i^eeef&fy that the camdrdat^* ihodd 
have taken h'H degtee; Though Mr. C. had fiiidied aiE 
Edinbtnrgh three years^ the time neceffary tq ^tizDSf 
him to apply fo^ the hortot/r of graduattoo^ there are 
only two dayi on ^htch th^di^al degteet aire eontbrrod 
in that Univerfity. The tirge^ ^ the 6t6a<idn not 
permitting Mr. C. t6 ^it for tHo i^ecctrrenee of thcf> 
iiearetl of tbefe dayi^ be took hii dtgrtt ait OlaTgow^. 
and iiAmediately began th^ dtfagreeable #01*^ of ioliciw 
ing for the appdhtnfieitt which hb fri^iids bad ittfjUttd 
him with hope of obtaining. 

The retired habits of afBduoiis fttfdyy and thO fcrup^ 
lous nicety of ai man Of elevated mmd^ w^ere but ill ^^ 
eulated to ptoeure the favotft of hamero^is or f^^Werfitl 
^^trons. Ftom fomc of the profeflbrs of the (7mver« 
fity, however^ and froiihl thofe of his feRo^ ftudents wkh 
whorti he had formed an acquaimanee^ Dr. CiMre wai 
furnifhed with ampFe and Honourable teftimoAiai^, and 
'With the moft ilifgenc tetters^ mtrodudter snd reoom* 
jnendation. Bot^ On fill arrival in Londbcr^ he found 
that the appointroeot^ rhe objeGt of his wiihe$# waa at* 
taady difpoTed od At the in&uicc of Mt. Sorf^ihgeiic- 
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ral Adaifj it had been conferred on a youn g Irifli pbyfici- 
an, a gentleman of indifputable merit. 

yefiigia nulla retror/um kerns to be the motto of the major 
part of the men of talents who quit the barren moun- 
tains of Caledonia. The Dodor being difappointed ill 
his hopw of preferment in the medical ftaff, refolded, 
*at all events, to go to Jamaica, and attempt t€ efta* 
Uiih himfelf in fbat ifland as a phyfician. He according- 
ly took his padage in a veflel which was expeded foon 
to fail m company with a numerous fleet Various 
circumftartces delayed the failing of this fleet, and, con- 
fequently, caufed the Dodor to pafs the fummer of 1 780 
iil London^ 

During' thrs interval of delay, he was encouraged by 
W$ friends, whofe number* and zeal encreafed in pro- 
pbrtion othe was known, to think of fettling as a phyfici- 
aiti in.foirte part of EngJand In the courfe of his en- 
quiries-after an eligible fitpation, he vifited various places. 
At lengih^ in the latter end of 1 780, a vacancy being oc- 
caftoned ki Ihfi. medical, profeflion at Liverpool, by the 
r*i»oval of Dr. Dobfott to Bath, Dr. C. repaired to the 
former place, where he foon met with very great en^ou- 
ragemeot.:> 

■In the; year 1 783. he married the daughter of a very 
refpeflbabje merchant of the. town of Liv^rrpool. 
-JntbtJ erjfuiog year^ his growing ufefulnefs was very 
ferioufly impeded by.; a dangerous illnefs, which was 
occafioned by the exi^rtio^s and anxieties of friendfliip. 
I rrhe moftaffeftionate intin^acy'fubfifted between him 
and the ingenious Dr. BeH, then refident. at Manchef- 
ttr« .Pui:ing..^n alarming illneft. of his frjend, which 
uiifortuoat«iy: terminated in his dcath^ Dr. Currie paid 
him (eve*al vifits. The fatigue OQcafioned by the jaw 
1 : ' P«^ 
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pid mode in which a phjfician of rifing pradtce is 
in a manner obliged \o make diflant journies, occsffi^ 
oned an Jiiflammatory fever, which reduced him to the 
greatcft extremity. The diforder fettling on his lungs^ 
brought on a cough* which for a long time threatened 
confumption. This illnef? difabled hioi from profcci}- 
ting his praSice for at leaft the fpace of fix months. 

Though the event which has juft been ipentioned is, 
in redlity, an event of ferioqs importance in the life 
of a medical gentleman, it would not, perhaps^ have 
been recorded in thefe memoirs, did it not give.occa- 
fion to refer to a very interefting account of the Ddc- 
jtor*s cafe, which wits written by himfelf, and pommuf- 
nicated to Dr» Darwin, who inferted it in the %d vo- 
lume of his Zoonomia, p. 293 Pr. Darwin introduf- 
ces it with the following refpedful notipe of the authof« 

** The following cafe of hereditary confumption . is 
related by a phyfician of great ability and very extent 
fiVe pradice; and, as it is his own cafe, abounds with 
much much nice obfervation and ufeful knowledge; 
and, as it has been attended with a favourable event, 
may give gonfelation to many who are in a (imilar ii» 
tuation, and (hews that Sydenham's recommendation of 
riding as a cure for confqmption is not fo totally in* 
effedual as is now commonly believed," 

The firft exertion which Dr. C. made on the com»- 
mcncement of his recovery, was occafioned by his zeal 
to pay the tribute of affe3ion to the meipory of his dcf 
ceafed friend. He had received a requeft* fron? the 
Literary Society of Mgnche^er^, that ho would tranfi- 
late the Inaugural Differtation of Dr. Bell, and prefix 
to his tranflation. Memoirs of the Author's Life.. This 
requeft was tranfmitted to himf^in the month of 1^^- 

bruaryi 

• Memoirs of Mtnchcftcr Society, vol. ii, p. 397, 
^ Vide Memoirs at fopr4. 
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braary, 1784; but To long was the continuance of hi| 
debilitating illnefs, that the papers in queftion were n<^ 
cominunicated to the fociety till March, ^l^S 

In publiQiing the Memoirs of Dr. Bell^ Dr. Cuttio 
may be regarded as making his firll appearance in rh^ 
fcharader of an author. In the memuirs themfelyes^ 
however, there is not the leaft trace of intiTnal evidence 
pf a firft appearance. The ftyle is maturely fermedy and 
jioflefles a corrednefs which is hardly to be e^ peSed 
hat from the pen of a pra^ifcd writer, {nde^d i^ ha9 
not been excelled by the happieft of its author's fubfe- 
quent writing?. The concluding fMmnoairy pf Dr. BeiPs 
charader is a model of nice flircijminatipn, and evince^ 
a moft accurate knowledge of the general principles of 
Kaman nature. The deticate, yet exad, manner it^ 
iirhicb the dcfe£Kvc traits oF Dr. BelPs character arc 
touched, beaut ifullv exemplifies the fternnefs of tri^tb^ 
(pontroljing the partial pencil of f^ffe^iop. 

The inhabitants of the town of Liyerpo9l Ji^iyc bcei| 

long diftinguifhed by the nbcfality with which they 

patroni^ charitable inftitutions. |n the year n^S> ? 

]propon|l yvas made to conned wi^h fhe publip Infirmary 

fof wHch Dr. G. was one of the phyficians) an aryiuni 

:for the reception of Tiinatjcs. This projed the Dodor 

warmly reconr^m'ended, in a letter which he publifhed 

in Gore's Liverpool A^ertiffA*, in the month of Auguft^ 

9799. It) a {bbfequent letter, dated OAober 1$, }1^99 

Ite jmfw^red the objediops which had been advance^ 

agaildl the propofed e^b|iQipnenr. Both thefe letters are 

difting^iihed by luniinournefs pf method^ and chaftity 

of ftyle. The latter may be jijftly cjted as an exaniple of 

the candid and temperate difcuOSIon of a praftica) queftion 

^grc^t i^pprta|npe.r!7an exainplci alas I of tare occur* 

rcpcej 
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rcncc : for, in thefe times of turbulence, difcord mars the 
wifeft and mod benevolent projeSs ; creating diforder 
not only on the grand arena of national contention^ but 
on the petty ftage of parochial litigation. 

The friends of humanity will be happy to be in- 
formed, that the inftitution in queftion met with 
the mod liberal patronage, and that the author of thefe 
memoirs had the fatisfadion, on paying a vifit -to Lt* 
verpool, in the year 1791, to fee, among other monu« 
ments of the munificent fpirit of the inhabitants of that 
flourifhing mart of commerce, a handfome and well 
planlied edifice, fitted up for the reception of thofe who 
fuffer under the preflTure ot the word of huihan iils-^- 
« the Ittirtd difeafed.*^ 

The Medical Society of London having eleded Dr. C» 
one of their body, he comnninicated to them a paper on 
tetanus and convulfive diforderis^ which was read on the 
loth of May, i 790, and pubii(hed in the 3d volume of 
their metrtoits. In this Valuable-communication, the Doc^ 
tor recites thb hidory of feven cafes-— the fird and lad 
df whieh are fingularly curious and intereding. The 
jpaper is clofed by a few judicious remarks. 

In the year 1792, I>r. C. prefented t6 the Royal Sq^ 
XAttjanAccmMttffiherenutrkihk'^^eilsof a Shipti^rick^n 
the Marihers, with ExperlmeMi md Ohfervntivu Mihe It^- 
ence of Immerfim infrejb and fait Water ^ hotandeeU^ on fhe 
Powers of the JfVing Body. This paper was tnferted in ihe 
PMIoibphical Trahfaaions of the year in which it was tp* 
ceived, and procuted its author the honour of admiiSon 
into the very refpedable literaiy corporation to which 'it 
wfs commtinicated. 

In th'6 year 1 79^, Dr. G. laid before the .public tbe.re- 
fult of much fttrdy and accurate Qbfervationi iu a volufid 

• 'of 
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of MedicmRepcrU on tie Effect of Wateri add- and wartft. 
as a rermay in Fever^ and other Dijeafes. The favourable 
reception which this publication experienced in the n>e^ 
dicel world, is fufficienrly evinced, by. its having fpeedjly^ 
advanced to a fecond edition, and by it» having beep tranfr 
lated into the Gerft)an and French languages. 

However delicate ^e topic may be, it i^ in^poflible tq 

avoid adverting, on ^he pr/efent occaHony to the famous 

pamphlet, published in the year 17939 under the fignar 

lure of Jafper Wilfo^n* -This pamphlet was univerfally 

- afcribed to Dr. G.: and notwithdanding the illiberal but: 

• dangerous- abufe heaped upon him by the defenders of mi 
•piflry, which it would have been raflinefs ^o encounter 

>vithout caufe-T-and notwithftanding the high eulogium^ 
"which the credit of this book has procured him from the 
opponents of miniAry, which it would. have been natural 
for him to difclaim had his title to Ihem been null: he 
has not, publicly, atleaft, difavowedthe pujblicatiop. 

It is not a matter of forprize, that the celebrity qf if^e 
putative author Aieuld have made Jafper V^ilfpn'§ Letter 
to IVIr. Pit^ an ohjeA. of extraordinaty att^ntipn. The 
letter appeared at an awful crifis. The unguarded vio- » 
lence of the Britifh partizans of revqiptipnary princi- 
ples-had dra>vn dowplupon their heads t^e afperity pf 
inihiflerial yengeapce^ 4Uid. the indignation of the public. 

* Various copy i&io|i6 of j|^rfon$ accpfed of fedjtiop, followed 
Up by fevere puni(bpQems» had filarmecj all d^fcpption? of 
^he opponents of miniftry; Serious VKarning^; indeed, were 
gtveii'tp the.fiir/i^//, and the more moderate lyere awa^o 
of ^he- immenfe advantage i«rhicb Mr- Pitt l^d gained, 
|)y identifying his adminiftjratiop with the qonflituuop, 
and perfuading the people, that pn attack upon tl^e for- 
iner was s(n infringem^x^t op the. latter. At this crifi^ 
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great confidence w^s given to the friends of ped^ by the 
appearance of a letter, the author of whiph, ^hile he 
paid due refpeS to the princfplcs of the conftitution^ 
freely pnd ably impugned the conduft of miniftry in pro- 
trading the war, when its avowed objeSs, the piotedion 
of Holland, and the recapture of Brabant, had been ob- 
tained, and when the French were fuing for peace^ 
So rapid was the drjculation of this pamphlet, that, in 
a very ftiort fpace of time, it pafled through three editions* 
If the anti-minifterialifts fpread the feme of J. W.*s letter 
'by the loudneB of their applaufe, the niinifterialifk con* 
tributed their full (hare to its celebrity by the vehe- 
mence of their abufe. This abufe, however, has not 
provoked a reply. In the rapid courfe of events, fcenes 
more and more awful have arreted public attention, and 
J. W,*s letter may now be in a manner regarded as ^ 
tale of the times of old. It may now, perhaps, be examir 
ned ^ith a difpailionate eye, and acknowledged ta be a 
produ^ion worthy of a genfleinan and a fcholar ; and 
though time^ that ^ies all things, has, in fome degree^ 
confutied the commercial fpeculations of its author, yet 
thelapfe of events has fatally preyed, that his political 
prediSions originated in tb? faga^itjr of % cprop|:cbenfive 
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THE DtJKE OF BEDFORD.* 

♦ 

FRANCIS RUSSELL» Duke of Bedford, fucceeded 
fo that title in the year 177I9 on the death of the late 
.Duke» his grandfather ; at which time be, was only feven 
jearsof age. He loft both parenu about four years be- 
fore ; his father, the M^rquie of Tavisfto.k, having been 
killed by a fdl frooi his horfe sn hunting, and ih. Mar* 
^ioaefs dying noi long after, from the tfleds of that me« 
Janchdy event on her conftitmion, dready es^tremely de« 
licate> 

One naturally tresibles fcir die future moral worth, 
^nd iatelleAual exoeilencoj of a youth io the fituation vf 
the Duke of Bedford on comirtg 10 his tit4e ; and, per- 
iiaf>s, the danger to his Grace wa$ not a little increafed, 
by.hisrbeing iefi Meiy to the care of a grand-mother (t:^e 
laie Ducbefs Dowager of Bedf^ttd^^ who Xbarcely placed 
aiiy bounds to her fondnefs for Him. Thf; effeSB of 
ike young Duke's fitiiation ft»OQ appeared. He was 
fent to WeftmihAcr (choot, attd^alMti home again on fofHe 
caufe of difgud. before he had acquired tbofe rudiments 
of Tearnirfg that were to prepare him for the gre^l^ at- 
tainments becoming his ftation. That he acquired thtrih 
at home is not to be doubted, from the %tire he has 
fince made ; but the chances were againft him* A pub- 
Tic fchool is a ufeful fcene for a boy of his Grace*$ rank 
and fortune; fmce it, in fome degree, correds the par- 
tialities and miftakes of thofe about him when at home. 

His 

♦ This illuftrioui family may be traced back at far as the 5th ycur of 
(Henry III. when one of their aaceftors was coollabte of Corfe Caftte, fln4 
^aoy of them have fiUciy at various tioQCt, the moQ important o0icc« of the 
ilatc. 
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His Grace went tcr the Univerfity with the difadvan* 
fage of not being kncwn fo4 proficiency in foch learning 
as young men carry to College ; but he made a nam^ 
for himfelf there, by hjs application and progrefs j and 
gained the efteem both of his. fellow- ftudents, and of' 
fH thofe who had the fu peri n tendance of their $:pndpS. 

Preyioys to the entrance of his Grace into life, a fin* 
gular method is fajd to have bc^n taken to fecure hin[i 
againft the praSices of the knaves of all ranks who prey 
on unwary youths of fortune. He was placed, acpording 
to comnion fame, under the gyardianfliip and tuition of 
a nobleman advanced in years, and well known for his 
knowledge of the world, and his acquaintance with the 
yrWcs of gamblers. It is fcarcely poflibie to devife a moro 
flangerous expedient for Tuch a cafe : but the Duke of Bed<» 
ford ef^aped unhurt by the folly of the experiment, if it 
yrais really made ; it being acknowledged that play has no 
other ^old on bis mind than tb^t of an ampfement kept 
within lUi dup bounds* 

When his Cracc yret\t on thj? fpur of Europe, a 
circumftanpe occurred as fingular, in its place, as the 
above. |Ie was accompanied by a lady^ who was cer^ 
tainly a wom^n of cultivated talents and i^noiable manners, 
but who, in other refpeSs, fcarcely feem^d tp \}g a fujtr 
able companion for a young man aSually travellings for 
improvement. But it ought to be dated, as a fad 
equally honourable to the Ls^dy and his Grace, that hQ 
rather derived benefit than injury from this yery extra- 
ordinary appendage of his travels. 

After the Duke of Bedford returned from his tour, 
|hofe who had calculated only on the difadvantages of his 
f^arlieft years, and to whom no opportunities had arifen tq 
pbferyc the 9l]iarafteriftif qualities of his mind, were furpri- 
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7xd to fee his powers in their gradual devellopment. Hif 
Grace's name was regarded, firft with n-fpcGt, and af# 
tcrwards with admiraxion. His rank, fortune, and influ- 
ence, made him a prize for miniftry to contend for, 
find which they did not fail to try all means of fecuring^ 
But, although the greater number of his relaiions, the 
Dukes of Marlborough and Dorfct, l^ord Stafford, and 
others, were oq the fide of minift'y, his Grace wiT/ly 
preferred beiqg the frjcnd and coadiutor of ipen, than 
whom no greater or more ej^cellent ever adorned hifV 
tory, to ttie leaguing himfeJf \yiih profligacy poffeffing all 
the powor of tl>e (late. 

If minifters could not gain the Duke of Bedford froni 
his cotintry, and a fmall but illu(Yrious band ading in 113 
caufe,. they could attempt to degrade him in the eflima« 
tion of the world, by petty artifices, fuch as their 
hirelings are dexterous in applying. They have, how- 
ever, found nothing to t^x his Grace with, ej^cepr meat}* 
nefs of fpirit in his economy. On this fide, there is fomc- 
thing in the Duke of IJedfor<i*s charaQer th^t js almofji 
pecuffar jto himfeif. Having no regard for the accumu* 
lation of money, and aSualJy defpifing it except for ufe- 
ful purpofes, he has a habit of minute att<?nrion to his 
expenditure, and a lively abhorrence of the rapacity of 
fuch^a^ make an eipployment of plundering perfons in 
his fituation. In truth, a man has little caufe pf quar* 
rel with fanie, of whom nothing worfe is faid than this— • 
tiat, wit/i high rank and immenfe fortune^ he has not flidy as /> 
tuflomary with fuch perfonages^ into the chara^er of tk dup^ 
of menial fervants^ and of fawning greedy tradefmen- There 
js firmnefs and ftrength in this part of the Duke's habits ^ 
whether his enemies are too (hallow to perceive thp 
truth, or affeft \q overjook it. It js a very ^ommqq: 

ftyjng, 
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frying, that faSs arc (lubborn things ; but they rfre u^ctf 
ftubborh notwithftanding. His Grace may well defire" 
to be tried by them. He is known to have furnifhed his 
party with large fumS, and if fomething is to be afcribcj 
to parry fpirit, all cannot be taken away fvotn munifi-^ 
•ence ; he contributed, \n a nnanner becoming his cir- 
cumflances, to the nobje defign of relieving a great 
charafier from the |>eiry embarrafiments of pecuniary 
affairs; and if the time of that tranfaftion be confidet^i' 
cd, it will be found une.quivocat enough ; but, to ren-' 
der all other examples unacceflary, it need only be ad* 
ded, that he made fettlements on his younger J^rother^j^ 
left unprovided for, and ftill holds his coffers to be their' 
bank^ asfincerely as he takes them for his own. 

The Duke of Redforci's talents arc of the higher- 
order. His parliamentary fpeeches are diftingbiflied by 
that quantity of reSitude which feldom belong; to any 
but ftrong minds ; and that folidity, which is never ac*" 
quired without labour accompanied with native 'capacity* 
'There is a kind of tafte in the Duke of Bedford's fpeeches 
that is grateful to the fcholar and philofophen His fpetch- 
es oiithc/ecejffton,,znd on ihG ajfejfed tax biHf are well 
known^ and do not want our commendation : bur, in 
fome of his Grace's fpeeches, made on occafions deem^ 
ed flight, and fcarcely noticed, yet giving opportunity to 
the philanthropifl: to attempt fomething for his fellow- 
creatures, he has afforded great delight to clofe obfervers 
of human condu3. In a debate ori a divorce bill before 
the Lords, when he fupported a motion, to make it an iti' 
dtspenfable claufe of every divorce bill, in future, to provide J or 
the unhappy female, according to circumjiances, his Grace dif- 
tinguiflied himfelf as a man of a generous nature, 

and 
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and htviiig comprehenfiye views of the moral retatioilt i& 
fociety* 

Wc are now to turn to that part o^ the Duke of Berf- 
ferd's charafter in which he will be allowec^ by foes ii' 
H^ell as friends, tofurpafseverynianof rank inthiicouittry. 

Inftead of walling hii life ih diilipation, iridoiente# 
6r gaming, his Grace hii$ founds that he ean be happf 
without ruining his health and fortune, m corrcr]^ttng cIa^ 
morals and injuring the property of his fellow creatures ; 
that he can eiperience real pleafares in projeding an^ 
eteeuting experiments for the benefit of mankind ; andf 
can walk about his farm at Woburn, dnd enjoy the fa* 
tisfadion of feeing two or three thoufand men ufefulljf 
employed, and themfelves and their families rendereit 
comfortable and happy by his bounty. It, indeed, is the 
hfgheft eulogy of every" nobleman and gentfemanr, to be 
beloved ^d adored in the vicinity of his country feat^ 
where his genuine chdrader is neceflarify the beft known* 

The well-cultivated farm which the DiTke keep^ in hisp 
own n^ianagement, conMs of abottt 3000 acres^ exclu<* 
ilvely of his etteafive park. This park is nearly 20 miles 
in circumferefice, and it fofpports St gfeat flock of (heep 
and young cattle beiides a large herd of fine deer. With<< 
in the park is fituate the* new farm yard, in whidh ia 
found every conveniency and modetn improvement j par^ 
ttcularly a threfhing machine worked by horfes droteni 
from two to fix in number, and which is capable o^ 
ihrcfhing and dreffing fevcn (jfuartets every hour, an<f 
of grinding and dreffing the flour at the fame time. 
Adjoining to this nvacbinei'V is a malt houfe, and oti 
the outfide of the feverai yards are (tables^ bafns, an<l 
flieds, with (hops far carpenters, joiners, fmiths, wheel- 

wrighti^ 
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Wrights, &c. &c. The pig«fties are fo clean that 
they would put many a cottager to the biufh for 
want of cleanlinefs in tl^eir little habitations. In^thc^ 
yard .are two good dweiling-houfes fur the baiiifFs. 
The implements are thofe of the bed conftruSion and 
neweft invention, and they confift of all kinds of plows 
and harrows, rollers, chaff- cutting machines, &c.; among 
them is Mr. Salmon's ehaiF-cutter» which is admired for 
its fimplicity, and for its capacity of being Worked either 
by men, horfes, or water. To all improvements in im- 
plements of hufbandry, his GitK:e is a liberal patron. 
This unparalleled farm yard is in every refped admira^ 
^le for its comptetenefs, neatncfs, and utility. 

To detail the variety of his Grace's farming purfuits, 
to enumerate his plans, and to follow him in all the 
public meetings and focieties which he conduSs or pa* 
tronizes, would alone occupy a very interefting volume. 
Amonig other extraordinary exertions he has feleded 
and improved^ with judgment and perfeverance, two 
dtftind (locks of flieep ; one of them the favourite South 
Down breed, that was formerly peculiar to Suflex, but 
which is now fpreading faft over every part of the king- 
dom; the other, the new Leicefterihire or Bukewell 
breed, nearly at much efteemed as the former. Thefo 
two ftocks on his Grace's extenfive domain, are kept en* 
tirely feparate, under the management of different fliep* 
herds and different bailiffs. 

In cattle, his .Grace advances with rapid ftrides to«. 
wards perfedion. He has iele£bed with extraordinary^ 
4Hcernment, the valuable breeds which are found in 
Herefordffiire, Devonfliire, and Suflex, and has drawa 
together from thoTe counties, the moil valuable indivi- 
duals. He encourages the ufe of oxen, an4 frequently 

attends 
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Attends the tieighbouriftg fairs and markets ; and cii-^ 
mines the cattle and fometimes the (hambles, to infpefit 
the 'quality 6f the meat. With the farmers he is exceed* 
ingly familiar and communicative on agricnltural topics. 

In the praSice of irrigation his Grace has been very 
fuccefsfbl, and he has evinced its wonderful ofFeSs upon 
fcvcral hundred acres of land. The cnclofar^s of Oom* 
mon fields have afforded him the opportunity of bfinging 
into a high ftate of cultivation, foitre thoufdnd actefc of 
land, which would othefwlfe have been for ever ufelefs. 

Of the grand annual fheep(hearings, held at Woburiij 
fotrtt account will natur&lly be expeded. Thefe feftivalt 
Continue fcveral days j and the vifitoTs, from one to tw& 
hundred nobleman and gentlemen farmers, are all the 
time hofpitably ehtertainfcd and ufcfully amufed ; the 
examination of the (locki of thcf implements, of the 
improvements in the grounds, and the adjudication of 
premiums for cattld and fheep, and ploughing^ with 
Agricultural converfation, are the fourccs of information 
and employment. Each day and hour has its allotted 
biifinefs: the bell for breakfaft rings at nine; an excur- 
fion occupies the time till three, when - the dinner is^ 
ftrrved up in the great hall ; coffee &nd hotfes at fit are 
the fignal for another excurfion, till the clofe of day 
light, when the company return to fupper. At the laft 
fhfecpihcaring, in June, i 799, from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and ninety fat down to dinner for five days fuc- 
ctffivefy, and there were prcfent the Duke of Mancbef^ 
ler, the Marquis of Bath, the Earls of Egremont, Lau^ 
derdale, and Winchelfea, the Lords Sherborne, Prcfton^ 
l.udlow, John, William, and Robert Ruflel, the Prefi- 
dent and Secretary of the Board of Agriculture, the Pre- 
fident of the Royal Society, and a great, aflcmblage of 

gentlemen 
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^efatlemeri of fortune, of farmers, breeders, and grizi- 
fcrs, fr6nfi every part of the kingdom; Hofpitality could 
iiot be more nobly, or more ufcfqily exerted than on! 
tKis occalion^ by his Grace of Bedford; from whofe mag- 
ilificent manfion, and highly cultivated farm, every on« 
Went away equally well pleafed and intruded. 

Kleetingi of this kind arc not drily praife-wohhy in a 
j)ublic light,' but in the encf cannot fail to prove, of high 
advantage t6 the individual eftate on whicli they are held; 
Every main of large landed property is interefied in foU 
lowing the wife example of the Duke of Bedford; over 
imd above the grateful reflcdion^ ^hat^ like hiar> he ^ilr 
Wfo deferve well of his Country. 
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(Hl^lTH S6ME ORIGINAL PiECZS OF rflS POETRll^.y 

IT has been frequently obferVed, that the life of af 
man of genius is nfiarked by fe^ incidents.; The tnind; 
which grows up a^idft thor privcaits of fludy; and thd 
tharaScr, \»hich is framed by folitary meditation, be- 
long in a great degree td a worfd of their own, front 
which the paffibns and events of ordinafry life ar6 equally 
excluded. There is, therefore, nothing vei^y Remarkable' 
in the life of the poet to whom tbefo ps^es are de^^oted* 
But in the hiftory of thofe who have done honour to the 
Englifh nation, and added richnefs to the Engtifh lan^ 
guage, no circumftance is triffing, apd no incident un« 
Worthy of record ^ efpecially, as tjbere- is a fort of fane* 

1799 iSqo. Fe titjr 
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titv attached to thefe men, which difTufes itfelf to the 
mirutcft tran/aSion in which theiy have been concern- 
ed. 

Mr Cowper was born at Berkhi^mfteady in Bucking- 
hamfhire, his Tather being the incumbent of the living 
of that place. Our poet is dcfcen^ed from the firft Earl 
Cowper Lord Chancellor of England, his grandfather 
bpiit^ one of the children of that nobleman. 

Mr. Cowper received his education at Weftminfter * 
fchoof ^ and a place of confiderable profit, that of the 
clerkfhip to the HouTe of Lords, a patent ofGce, and 
which had been ji connderable time in the family, was 
refer vcd for bim< But upon his quitting fchoof and enter- 
ing into the Temple, he found himfelf reluSant to un- 
dertake a fundion of aSivity and bufmefs. His native 
love of retirement, a conAitiuional Hmidity of mind, and 
the languor of a very weak and precarious ftate of health, 
difcouraged him from m|4^J^king the duties of a (itu- 
ittion, which required the mod unremitting attention 
and diligence. 

. About this time, he lived in habits of cfofe and &mw 
li^ 5:pi^fnui)i.c^tip|i w^th. .DjroC^^ the elegant and 
in|[eQio^s^afithqr.,^ itJtiiC fijce^jd^ -ilis iotimasy. with 
this genflcovw. ippiif JO fip iy/Cpiiftd^cable dcgpreei have 
cootribrtfj?^ ^p.bi^ iA?Ii».*ri9n fpi^.B9ftry,::by Ihcinflnic- 
ti^^is and .p;^aa)R}f nrf Jbfis . frigid. 3i»it |hp :iiril.founda- 
liqnpfjji*. poetic ej^^eJl^noe was^ laid by hi5 finajliarity 
^k\h ih?,i>^^ ^>d i|{^,iWJ\f(5^^d.8u{hor5.of; antiquity. 

A.t ,|iHnting|lpa, a )4a^ iriw.hieh <)ie reftdedifor a 
fc.y ywrfis,Jip;cpmw5^€d.a;fliH)0g'fricfldftiip with the 
H^y* Mr* :ypwin,<An4.<]io Jbe d^atfa <^ thgt gentlem^^ 
^^(^P^I>Ji/?4bi;$;.widQ>v io.Qkey. It was id this village, 
feu|[ s^^QMt ,ib.Is fcHod jrf his,life,.th^t Mr* .i3awpe^prD- 
. . . . du^ed 
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Aiced the^carlicft coiiq)0&ion* that are. tpaced to his pen. 
'The poems he wrote j^pon this occafion, wcr^hyoinj 
publilhed in a colleaioin called thc:O.Iney Hymns,' and 
diftinguiflied by theleuer.C. fFh^y bear internal evi- 
dence of a, cultivated Mnderftariding, and.an original ge-^ 
nius. His tliiie was not wholly dedicated tdthat literary 
1drure,.in which the itiind, l^R to its o^n operatioiis^ 
purfiies that line of purfint^ Which; is th^.m'oft cgngeni^ 
al to its tafte, and the moil .adapted to its powers. Id 
his garden^ in his library^ and i^ his daily waJks, he f/eems 
io have difcipJined i his mufe - to the piflturefque and vivid 
habiti of defedption, whi^h Will. always. diftiAgiii(h Cow- 
per aihorig Mr . national pocu. iNo' writer^ with the ex- 
ception oaly of ThdoaioDj ftenris to have ftudietf iiatufd 
with. more dilig^nce^ and.to.have.copicd her t^itb more 
fidelity. Ah advantage whtish he has, gained over other 
inen, by bis diftiajriiwg to itudy.her,- ".tbroUgh:the.(pec- 
tacles of bdok§," jas Dryden.caJls u, vand by hi$ pAirfuing 
her throtigfi her haunt$, a[jiid»wat(:hing her in,aH.hefitti-^ 
tudesy with the eye of a phjlofopher as Bellas of a poet. 
Mr; .Cov^pet had no .pr6pcnfrt/,&r pflblic life; it 
t^as jiot, therefore, fingular Jh'at*he Ihoiild have negted- 
ed ifie ftudy of the .IaWj,,.oii.i(hicfche=.had ^ntjererfi That 
knowledge ef ^fiive lifef which is fd rj^quiflte [tor thd 
J^gail ptofeffian,>oijrM.fcarcc|y,fe acquired in lorieJy wan- 
derings ()n the banks.of the Ou(<^, add in filent jfcontem* 
platipiis of the beauties of nanice. In this retreat; he 
^tchaogedy fbr the fgciety and converfe of the mufesi^ 
the ambition and tumult of a forenHc life i dedicating* 
his nfiind to the cuhivauoii oT poetipy^ afn'd ft^ring tt with 
thofe images, which he derived froni the inexhaiiftible 
(reafury of a rich and .varied ;feeaery in a tfiod beautiful 
and romantic country. 

. * E t 2 The 
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The firft volume of poemS) which he pubiifhed, con* 
fifts of various pieces, on various fubjeds. It feeitis 
that hr. had been ai&duous in cukivating a. rum for graved 
and argumeiiiative verfificanon, on moral and ethical to- 
pics. Of thib kind is the Table Talk, and feveral other 
pieces in the colledion. He, ivho objeds to thefe po- 
ems as containing too great a negled of harmony in 
the arrangement of his words, and the ufe of exprefli- 
ons too profaic, will condemn him on principles of cri- 
ticifm, which are by no means juft, if the objed and 
ftyle of the fubjed be confidered. Horace apologized 
for the careleflhefs of his own fatires, which are, ftrid- 
]y fpeaking, only ethical and moral difcourfes, by ob- 
ferving that thofe topics required the pedeftrian^ and 
familiar diSion, and a form of exprefHon, not elevated 
to the heights of poetry. Bur, if the reader will fore- 
go the delight of fmooth verfification, and recoiled that 
poetry does not altogether confift in even and polifhed 
mette, he will remark in thefe produdions no ordina- 
ry depth of thinking and of judgment j upon the moft 
important objeSs of^uman concernment; and he wilj^ 
be occafionally flruck with lines, not unworthy of Dry- 
den for thfeir ftrengrh and dignity. 

The lighter poems are well known. Of thefe, the 
rerfes fuppofed to be Written by Alexander Selkirk, 
en the ifland of Juan Fernandez, arc in the moft po- 
pular eftimation* There is great originality in the fol- 
Jowing ftanza. ~ 

I am out of humanity's reach ; 

I onuft 6ni(h my journey alone ; 
>Jcver hear the fwoet mvGc of fpeccb ; 

i ftart at the fti^iof my twrn^ ' 

i It 
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It would be abfurd to give one.gerieral charaSer of 
the pieces that were publifhed in this volume: yet this 
is true concerning Mr. Cowper's prodii£lions ; that in 
all the varieties of his ftyle' there may ftill be difcerned 
the likenefs and impreilion of the fame mind ; the fame 
Ainaffeaed modefty which always rejcas unfeafonabla 
ambitions and ornaments of language; the fame eafy 
yigour ; the fame ferene and cheerful hope derived froni 
a (leady and unfhaken fs^ith in thQ do^m^ of chriftiaa.* 
ty. 

I am not prepared to affirm that Mr. Cowper derives 
any praife from the choice and elegance of his words; 
but he has the higher praife of having chofea them with- 
out affedation. < He appears to have ufed them as he 
found them ; neither introducing faftidious refinements^ 
nor adhering to obfolete barbarifm?. JHe underftands 
the whole fcjence of numbers, and he has praftiied their 
different kinds with confiderable happinefs; and if his 
^erfes do not flow fo foftly as the delicacy of a mo- 
dern ear requires, that roughnefs, which is objeded to 
his poetry, is his choice, not his defedt* But this fort 
of critics, who admired only what is exquifitely poliflied, 
thefe lovtjfs of ** gentltnefs without finews,''* ought to 
take into their eftimate that vaft eflufion of thought 
which is fo abundantly poured over the writings of Mr. 
Cowper, without which human difcourfe is only an idle 
cpnnbination of founds and fyllables. 

Let me haften,! however, to that work which has 

more peculiarly given to Cowper the charaSer of a pof 

'et. After an interval of a few years, his Talk, was 

i|fliered into the world. The occafion that gave birth to 

it was a trivial one. A lady had requefted him to 

writQ 
* Pr. i^pr»t*8 Life ©f Cowley. 
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ji^rite * pfecft in bknk vcrfe; and gave hin»''the; fj^fc' for 
hit' fnbjca* Thw he €Xp^nde4 into oiic of tba finc^ 
moral poeim of' wbich tho> EngJrih langiui^e ha» l^oi^ 
prodiifiklve. . 

U is written in binnk ycrre> of which the coaftriu:^* 
fiont, tliough in - fome T^-peAi^ rofeinUing Mi'tpn's» i| 
fruljr original and-chajraderiftid; It is not too ftatety 
for famyiar defcription^ ivor too depreffed for fublima 
snd elevated imstgtty; If it bat any faulty it i$ that of 
being (oo piuch laden with idiomatip exprefCon, a fanxh 
whkh Ihv^u^r^ j^theiTapidity with whicb his ideas anij 
}iB utterance- feem (ahkve flowed^ very naturally incurred; 

In^' this poem his fancy * r^a with : thq: nioft rexcurilivet 
freedoivv . Tho poet enlarges uppn his topics, and con^ 
firms ^ his argument- by every variety of . iltuftriMoli: 
H« never^ hoitever, dwells ^ upotii>thein« too long» an4* 
leaves- o(£'Ja>'ruch ?. manner, that.it feems,^' it* was in* 
his power, to-har^^'^'faid move. 

The argirments ofithepoem^alreTariaus, The works 
mt native, the aflbctation»witb^ which they exbibk them* 
fdves, the^ defignvvof Pbovideoce, and the paffibn$ oP 
men. Or one: advai^nge: the i wri|:er has amply ^vailed 
hrnifelfj The work : not : h^ing-' rigidly toniined' to any 
precifti fufajed^.hehaa indulged himfeif in all the laxity 
and freedom -of/ a- mifceilpnepuB poem. Yet he has ftilf' 
aiflbened fp faitfa&ily to tha^ general laws of congrqttyt 
that whether he infpires the fofjE^r affeSions^ into hia* 
reader^, or delights him witb^ keen and i playful raillery, 
pr^ difeoqrfcs -on the ordinary manners of biimaa nsL^* 
tttre^ or holds >up the' bright pidures ofirdigious^con-^ 
faltitionita his* niindi he adopts, at pleafiire, a didion 
jnft and approppiate^ .equals in elevation to the (aoredt 
cffufions of Chriftian rapture, and fuf&cientty eafy and 

|amilia| 

* Dr. Sprat's Life of Cowley. 
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familiar for ddcriptions of domeftic Ufe ; fcilful ^ike 
in foaring without effort, and defceoding without meah- 
nefs. 

He who defires to put . intd the hands of youth a 
poeth which, not deftitute of .poetic embelliflinient,' is 
free from all matter of a licentious' tendency, will And 
in the Taik a book' adapted to his porpofe. It woufd 
be the part of an abfu^d and ettrilya^nt aufteritv, -rd 
condemn thofe ppeticd produdipos in. which the pJf- 
lion of love conilitutes the primary feature. In every 
age that pailion has been the eoncernment of Kfe, the 
theme of the poet, the plot jof the ftage^. Yet ther<[ 
is a fprt of amorous fenfibiljty, bordering almpft oa 
morbid enthufiafm,. which the youthful mind too fre«; 
quently imJbibps. from the glowing fentiments of |he poii^ 
ets. Their genius- defcribes, in the moft fplendid.cor^ 
lours, the operations of a paffion which, requires re- 
buke inftead of incentive, £U)d iend$,to the^mqft; grovein 
ling fenfu^Ii^y the eiKhantments of a rich, andcrcaMvol 
imagination. But in the Talk of Cowpey, there 19. n*^ 
licentiousnefs of defcription.* Ail is,^raye,';gindjp[>ajof-^ 
tic, pnd n>pral« A vein of religious thinking perv^d^^ 
every page,\and he difcourieS|; in ,a ftrain of ^h^ rnofl^^ 
finifhied poetry, on the jnfufiiciency and ygniry.rpf hu^^L 
man .purfuits. - 

Nor he is always fevere. ^ He. is perpetually qnli-Ji 
venin^^the.mind of -his re;ader by fportive de^cripMonvr 
and by reprefenting, in elevated meafures, ludicrous pbr , 
jeflU and cttcumftance^/ aTpedfc'$'of,the mock-hfe^tcffc, 
of which Philipi^ was th6 firff aiilhpr/ In itbis'^'latl^r- 
fort of ftyte Mr; CbwpeV has displayed" gtdit p6we« oT 
verfification^ and/geedt tafenta (br Jiiimour/ Of Ihlsi'i 
the hiftorical a^poMpt he-h«i:sgite« of:riDnr$,'in^thri*firft'' 
book of tbe Taik, is a ftriktng fpecimen. 

the 
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The attention, however, is the moft detained Ijy 
thofe paflages, in which the charms of rural life, and 
the endearments of domeftic retirement, are pourtrayed. 
Jt is in vain to fearch in any poet of anticnt or mo^ 
dern times for more pathetic touches of reprefentation. 
The Taflc abounds with incidents, introduced as epifo* 
des, and interpofing an agreeable relief to the grave 
and ferious parts of the poetry. Who has not admired 
his crazy Kate ? A defcription in which the calamity 
of a difordered reafon is painted with admirable cxaGtncfy 
and fimplicity. 

** She begt id i4le pin of all (he meets/* 
I know of no poet who would have introduced So mi« 
nute a circumftance into his reprefentation ; yet who 
is there that does not perceive that it derives its ef« 
fed altogether from the minntenefs with which it i$ 
dtawn ? 

It were an endle6 taflc to point out the beauties of 
the poenn. It is naw eftablilhed in its reputation, and, 
by uhiyerfal confent, it has given Cowper a very high 
place amongft our national poets. Let thofe who can7 
^ot perceive its beauties, dwell with rapture on its 
defers. ' The tafte or the fenfibility of that man is 
little to be envied who, in the pride of a faftidious cri- 
liciiin, would be reluSant in attributing to Mr. Cow^ 
per, the praife and charader of a poet, becaufe in 
ihe tide and rapidity of his fancy he has not been fcru* 
pulous in the arraneement of a word or the adjuftment 
of a cadence, 

^ The next work, which Mr. Cowper publifhed, was 
a tranflation of the Iliad, and the OdyflTey. The dc* 
iTign was worthy of his talents. His ohjeSt was to pre* 
fent the father of poefy to the Englifli reader, not in 
^.nglifli habilinientsy and qoKKiern altlrei but in the 
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|(raeeful and antique habit of his own tipiesl .He therp- 
ibrc adopted blank verfe. Rhyme, by the uniformity 
pf its cadence and the reftridions which it impofed, 
Tendered the taflc of tranflation evidently a paraphrafe, 
becaufe the poet^ who could not exprefs the meaning 
of his author in phrafe, and didion, that would ac» 
cord with his own numbers, muft Be, of neceflity, 
compelled tp mix his .own jmeaniiis: with his Author'^s, 
to foften, and dilute it, as it >vere, to his own ver- 
fification. This is the difadvantage of M^. Pipe's Ho- 
mer ; a work, which it were blafphemy to defpife, and 
folly to tindervaJue, while variety and harmony of num- 
Jbers retain their doniinion over the mind of man. Yet, 
no one will deny, that Mr. Popc^ has frequently fofr 
gotten Homer ; and that in fome paflages he has im- 
paired the ftrength, and debfifed the majeAy of his 
original. Let it be reniemberedy however, that it is 
no mean hononr to any poet to have followed the bdid 
and lofty fteps of the divine bard ; and that he is not 
to be cenfured, thoygh he fliould lag behind him in 
his courfe through that fubjime region, which Hqin^r 
only could tread with fafety, and with confidence. 

Qni4 coiin contea^t himndo 
CycDJs } ant qnidoam tremvlis ftcere artubat boedi 
ConfimUe io corP^ p«fl^ot, ac fortis equi vi«. Luctyj, 

It is a wanton ^nd foolifh criticifm to compare the 
tranflation of Mr. Pope with that of Mr. Cowper, 
The merits of each are diftind and appropriate. Mr« 
Pope has e;chibited Homer as he would have fung, had he 
bieen born in England. Mr. Cowper has attempted 
^0 pourtrav bim^ ^ he wroti^ in Qreece, adhering 

frequently 
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frequently to the pecuiiarities of his o«rn idiom, .tnd 
endeavouring to prefcrve his (Irength and energy, ^ 
well as his harmony and fmoothnefs. 

The are fevcral fugitive pieces by Mr. Cowp^r which 
have not yet been pnbliflied. I ihall clofe Xhis article 
K^ prcfenting two of them to the reader.. 

Tbe poplars are fetlTd, end adiea to the (kade. 
And the vvhifperiog roua4 of the cool coJoik(iade ; • 
Tbe winds play no longer, and (ing in their ieaves. 
Nor the Oui'e, on its furface, their image receives* 

Twelve years had elape'd ^oce } lad took a Ttew 
OF my favourite field, and. the place where they grew;, 
Wben^ behold».oo their fides, in tbe grafs they were laidy 
Aid I fat 6d'the tre<s pnder yvhich I M ftra>*d. 

The blackbird l|^aj» foiight oi|t toother .retreat^ 
Where the baiels aflFor<i him a fcreeo from tbe heat • 
And' tbit Tcene' where' his notes have bf^ cbarmeil me 1>efdrc^' 
tShtlf Idbttad With Mi fnioc^-fibwiog ditt^ no 'n\M.' 

My' fugitive yes^rs are all hading away, 

M6 f fnuff hiyfclf lie'as toWlyarthey, 

With a turf at my breWfty aoiid a -ftclne • at* Ynf 4ic»tf|' - 

Ere another fach grovf f if^ -jij^ in* it V ll<iad. 

The change both tny heart aad my hocj employs; 
I refitA pn'fbc! friflty of 'manidd his joys ; 
Shoft liv'das^wdartV yet*bii^*()!eafiire8',\ve'fe€f; 
Have- a ftill fcortefdatej ■ antfiiie fobiae'r thiitf we; 
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w Placidaqti ibl-dem«iim<niorreqiilfci4t. Via-cs' - 
Tben.qalm at length be brdathM his* fouVawajp,' 

•' Oh htofl dcligMfili lottr by ro«rf 

•' Experienc'd here below • 
I* The hour that terminates his fpaq, 

** His folly and his woe : 

f« Worldn / 



H Worlds (hottld not bribe me back to tfe«4 

«< Af aio Ufc*« dreary waftc ; 
f< To fee my /day? asain o*erfpre^4 

« * With all the gloomy paft. 

f^ ' My Konfe, hedoefortb, i» ifi the i|^iet| 

** Earth I •^et^ tiid fiio, Adifeo ; 
V All heaven oofolded to myeyes^ 

** I have no fight for you.*' 

«Tht« fpake Afpatio, firm jK^flTed 

Of Faith*6 fopporliog -rod; 
Then breath*d his foul into itflfreft^ 

The bofom of his God. 

He was a man among the few 

Sttcctd on Virtufc*8 fide, . " 

Abd^tatt hi^ Aido^ from fcriptofe ^fr^ 

To hourly ufeapply'd^ 

That rule he prized, by that he f<^*^^ X 

He hated^ hop*d, tnd lbv*d, 
Nor e^r frownTd, or f*l app^ai'd,* ^ 

But wb^^&is h^ri b«d f9t*d, 

fot he was,frail ai tb<rtt orj, * 

And evil felt withio, 
^i;t whefl he fek' \ t^- .be^vM t ■■ ^fj^ ■-. ' 

^nd loa^hM the thought of fio« ' 

^uch 1iv*d Afpatio, and at laft 

Called -op <riom ealth <o -bcflv*!! i* 
The gulph of death triamphant |»a&*4 

By gales of bleffiog driven. 

fK* joys be wi»t> ca<ih'teji4«t crl% 

When my: laft boot: arri^etr : 
They (hall be yours, my : verle i%^^ 

^aj^h jfNL Y be yoor iivi|,Sk 
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WERE any f^ulptor of the prefent day to give Ca 
his figures the corre^neis and charafter, energy and eafe, 
ivhich we fee difplayed in thofe uniivalled models of an- 
cient art which were wrought in Greece, we (hould clafs 
him as the Shakefpcar^ of hjs pro^eiljonj iponceive that 
he had difcovered the fc }e by which fome writers hav^ 
fuppofed the ancient fculptors performed thefc prodigies 
of art, and venerate his name for having reflored an 
art the world had long loft, and defpaired of retrieving, 

A portion of the praife which would be beftowed on 
fuch a mgn, is certainly due to the Lady whofe name is 
at the head of this article, for (he has awakened from it9 
long fleep, an art which gave birth to painting, and 
the needle is, in her hands^ become a formidable rival to 
the pencil. She has realifed, in the mo(| glowing co- 
lours, thofe fplendid wpnders that were recorded by- 
Homer, and other ancient poets ; for that tie labours (^ 
the lo(m, fo often alluded to by bards of other days, 

« 

^^ When purple baqgiDgs cloth'd the palace waits, >* 

were tie art of making pi^ures in tapefiry^ there can be 
no doubt. 

The progrefs of this branch of the arts in Great Brir 
tain is curious. In the firft famples, or rather famplers,^ 
when it was in its infancy, we fee the Lord's prayer, 
or the ten commanijments, furipQunted by Ad^m and 
Eve in the garden of Eden, or Daniel in the den pf 
|}ie lions; which, in mafly Gothic frames, were wont 

• Id 
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to decorate the walls of our ancient gentry. The firft 
curious pieces of needle- work that 1 recolleft to have 
feen recorded, are a fuite of chair bottoms, worked by, 
and under the direSion of. Queen Mary, confifting of 
ibme heavy trophies in honour of her heroic hu(band. 
Thofe were, probably, laboured, loaded, and taftelefs, 
and almoft ail the early fpecimens that we have feen 
itiay be very fairly put in the fame clafs. 

Since the acceflion of our prefent king, the art has 
av\rakened from its long fleep. In the beginning of his 
reign, the wife of Worlidge, the painter, copied 
fome prints in needle- work, which, though dry and 
feeble, excited attention, and were noticed in fome of 
the public prints of that day by complimentary verfes, 
&c. The lines that follow will, I believe, be thought 
a fufficient fpecimen: they were printed in the Public 
Advertifer. 

ON SEEING MRS. WORLI^E COI*Y A LANDSCAPE 
IN NEEDLE- WORK. 

At Worlidgc's as Utc 1 faw, 

A female artift iketch and draw ; 

Now take a crayon, now a pencil, 

Now thread a needle -*ftrange vteofil j 

I hardly coold believe my eyes, ' 

To Tee hills, houfes, fteeples, rife ; 

While crewel o>r the canvas drawii;| 

Became a' river or a lawn* 

Thought I, it was not faid thro* malice, 

That Worlidge was obliged, to Pallas ; 

For fore fuch art can be difplayM 

By none, except the bloe-ey'd maid I 

To him the prade is tender hearted, 

The paintrefs from her eafel ftarted-— 

•^ Oh! fir, your fer van t, pray fit down ; 

l^ly hulband^s charm*d you*re come to towo.**»* 

For, would you think it ? On my life, 

'Twas aU the ythllt the artia's wife. 

Some 
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Some five and twenty years ago, feveraJ of die :^- 
phan daughters of clergymen^ patroni^d and prouse*- 
ted by her majcfty, and under the direOion of Mrci 
Wright, "derought in needle-work fome bed-furnituro^ 
and feveral other things which beam with tadc-^aftd 
elegance.* 

To thefei may be added the works, of Mrs.:KiiowleS|f'' 
who> to fome. of hef fruit- pieces^ l>as^ given 

*^ The glow o^ oatnre, tnd the bloom of (priog/^ 

We mig^t grace thiit .lift with many .ffthtr -naoies 7 
t)ut to Mifs Linwopd it was reAnrved 'ta 'pcpAitoe 
t coIIefti/OQt wki^i conTideriog its magiritiicfe' 
and €KQp\knQ^^ fouft be deemed ic m^HMtifettt^- 
not only of uncommon. genius, bat of an tnddflfy a^ 
perfciveranqe . which furpaflfes the long long labours of 
Peneldpe at her procfafttnated web. Her wdnks eihK* 
bit an honourable hiftory of that part of faerjife whioU 
is pail ; but as her talents entitle her to a pla^e in thisf 
miscellany, and as many of the many thoufands who* 
have vifited the exhibition in HanqVer-fquare, will natu* 
rally wifli to know fome particulars pf tjbe creator 6f 
that world of won^erl, we have . e«id«faveured to pro«^ 
cure all the information wccouM'(and it is very flen^ 
dcr^ of the artift who produced if. 

Her family is of NorthamptonOijre, wiere they hsLvd 
refided for fom,e ages in fituations highly refpedable. 
She was born in Warwicfcfhirc, and has, from her very 
cfarly years, refided in Lciccfter. 

Like 

• This cftaWifhtnen^, To honouptble to her majcrty» is ftill contU 
nued ; (he allows $ool* per Ananm for the education aod atccooiplifli* 
pieot of five orpUiiQ daughters 9f clergy m^* 

t The Qiiaker, tvidow of the Utc Dr. KaoVfrlcte 
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rl^ke many pther perfons who have had a ^ias to vrbM 
has marked find done honour to their future lives by very 
trivifil caufes, this lady owes her firft thought of an art, 
in which ftC'l^as fo, highly diftinguiftied herfelf, to a very 
trifling circumftance. 

About the year 1782^ a friend fent her a large coi- 
Icdion of prints in the various ftiles of ftroke, mezzo- 
tinto, &c. T^ey were left with no .other |view ttian 
that of affording her a few days amufement. infpea- 
ing them witji the eye of genius, llxe conceived that 
the force of an engraving might be united with the foft- 
nefsbfa mezzotinto. Unacquainted with the ufe of aqua 
fbrtis in etching, a flranger to the nrode of fcraping ;& 
mezzptinto, .and totally ignorant of the art of et^graving 
in Arokei and the whole ufe of the burin, (he had no 
inArument but her needle to. make the ^;cperiment« 
With that flic endc^ivoured to realjze and embody Jier 
fiift idea, by copjinjg fuch prints as moft ftruck 
her attention^ with th^ rovings of black and pudeco^ 
loured filk upon white farfnet. The needle, in her h^nds, 
became like th(? fpear of Ithurie! ; (he touched her ground- 
work, her figures afluined form and ftarted into life. 

Ep<:9yraged by the applaufe which was beftowed oa 
her firft works, (he made copies of a ftill larger fize; and 
the Emprefs of Ruflia bting then con(tder«d as the 
grand prptedor of genius^ and feeming defirous of ma- 
king her cpun the repofitpry of every great work of 
art that was pioduced in Europe, Mifs Linwood yvas ad« 
vifed to prefent a fpecimen:to the Eniprefs. ^^pt know-- 
ing the extent of her own powers, nor having then 
a thought of making a colleQion, (he confented, and 
configned a large piSure to Peterfburgb, which, in 
OQober 1 783, was prefented to her Imperial Majefty 

,■"■'"•■■■ 'by 
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by her then favourite general Landfltoy. She cxpvcKca 
the higheft admiration of the performance, faid it wiar 
afi exquifite work, and, in that branch of art, unquefti- 
onably the fineft tn the world, and ordered Lanfkoy to 
make fuch a prefent to the artift as (hould be worth/ 
of the work, and of hcrfelf. But'death co;intcrmandecf 
the comma(nd$ of the Fmprefs, for the generaf depaVtcif 
this life a few weeks afterwards, nor dared any one inf 
the court of Peterfcurgh to mention either his narne'^ op 
alight in which he had been a party ^ to the Imperiaf 
Catherine. But, however negicaed the artift, the pic- 
tufe is highly diftinguifhed, and now occupfes a favourite 
fituation in the EnriperorS palace 

The firff attempt Mifs Linwood made to imhate paint- 
ings was irt 1785^ and (he fo far fucceeded, that in* 
1786, file fubmittcd fo the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, dec. the St. Peter, from Guido; thtf 
Mead of Ledr, from Sir Jofhua Reynofds ; and a Hare,- 
frofri the Houghton colleftion. For this the fociety voted 
hcT a nfiedal, on which is engraven, between tWo branch- 
es of laurel, '^ExcELtENt IMITATIONS of PICTURES 
IN NEFDLE^WoRk.'^ The Writer of this artrdc remen*-" 
berb to have feen^ and tnueh admired thefe exquiiite fpc- 
cimens of the art. 

Between that period arid I789, rfie tnad6 great addic- 
tions to her colleQion, and, in that year, copied the Saf- 
\nior Mundi, from a piSurc, by Guido, iri the corieffion of 
the Earl of Exeter ; for which exquifite produSion/ 
the writer has been informed, on authority which he con- . 
fides in, (he was once offered the immenfe fum* of three 
tlioufand guineas. 

In ancient times it was cuftomary for ladies to prefent 
fcarfs to their favourite heroes j but tie days of chivalry are 
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f!d more ; Mifs Linwood has, how^ever^ had die honour 
faf halving wrought the firft baiiiner that hai been offer- 
ed to any afTociationj fince the commencement of the 
prefent hoflilities^ and of having; in the y^air 1 794^ pre-' 
fented it ta the itnited ir^/^> of caivailry and yeonoianry 
bf Leicefterihife. It is her own compcrfitioii. extremely 
veil thought,' and finifhed with a neaitnefs that has beeii 
i*arely united with ii much force. 

To return to the art which this lady profeffes, we havd 
been ini^ormed that (he was never regularly inftruSeci 
*• in drawing, but ^ettain it is that (he ha$ uncommon 
tnerit in paintingi both in crayons, difletnpef, and 
jrolours; draws with accuracy^ tafte and fpirit, and inl 
her paintings alt the Leioefter balt-roomj &c. the per-^ 
ipeSive i$ precifcly cprreft. ^ . . ,. 

Herfirri thought of making an exhibition of* her own 
paintings originated in Tome pidtires which fhe fome 
years iince feht to the Royal Academy, ^ being refufed 
admiflion ; as by a ia#, v^hich like that of the Medes and 
' Perfiansi aUereih iioti th6y rejtsd ev6ry thing in needle- 
work. 

To eriutrierate the vafioils merits of her exhibition U 
fcarceiy neceflary, it is before the public, and the at- 
tention ivith which it hais been honoured, refleSs equal 
praife oh the tade of the metropolis and the talents of 
iheartirt.^ 

1799 iSotf. ' ]^ f txoxd 

* A DiaTogoe inMifs LinWoodVexhTbit'ionrborot,' Hanover-rqua^^* 

Jutt ifeturn*d from iBi /W— with complexion quite bilioosy' 

A fquea^ in his voice, and an air fnpetci lions,— ^ 

tiK Vi8Ttf, — fwect fccnted with Warren's perfume/ 

dcept out of his chariot at LinWood*s great room | 

And there, — in an if ii^/0- //a/itfa ofatiooy 

To t tntvk of trte tafte, thus depiacd the aatioo i .... 

i^ Whin 
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From the late and the prefent prefident of the Royal 
Academy, and almoft every other artift of eminence in 
the kingdom, her works have received the higheft and 
molt generous praife ; and Sir Jofliua Rejnolds gave a 
fanSion 10 his approbation, by pointing out which of his 
own pidurcs would have the beft effeft in her copies. 
From him, as well as the late Lords Exeter, Gains- 
borough, &c. Sic. (he had many capital paintings, of 
which her imitations are now in Hanover-fquare. 

She is how adding to her cdlledion, by copying two 
(the Woodman in a ftorm, and the Shepherds Boy) 
from the late inimitable Gainflborough, lent to her by 
Colonel Edward Noel, and twt) (Lady Jane Grey, and 
Ephraim and Manafleh) from Northcote. 

The following very elegant (lanzas were written by a 

lady, and a fhort time fince inferted in the Monthly 
Magazine* 

ON MISS LIN WOOD'S ADMIRABLE PICTURES IN 
JJEEDLE-WORK* 

Whcii Egypt's foos a rii(fe,t»ntutor'd race, 
LearnM vrith wild forms, the ubeliflcto graccy 
• And mould the idol god ih du£liie earth. 
The loom aod polilh'd Deedle toots tbefr birth. 



Vh^n 



<« \(rhat Cothsare thefe r.nglifli •, how ftnpid a crew! 
How devoid of aP tafte, talent, gout^ot vertu ! 
Had they fecn what I've fecn, when I fauntcrM thro* Rome, 
Hifv Junk would be all that they meet with at home. 

**. Were Julio Ronuno, and Carlo Marat, 
WilhGuido, and Raphael «//W«r, and all that ! 
With thefe needle work things to be placM in a r«w,— 
Pray which do you think would difpUy the beft (h'.w ?'» 

•* Why faith,'\ replies Ma mly, *♦ with you I admire 
lu Guido the eafe, and io Rofa the fire — 
But I^ixfwooD, though vnrfieJ, muft ftill keep her place, 
A&d rival them all both in colour and gucc I" 
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When doomed to dull obfcurtty no mors, . . 

l^air JScicncc rcign*d oo eachfurrounding /bore, 

And ftrctch'd her arm o'er Greece and ctrly Rome^* 

$tlll in her train appeared the laboun pf the loom. 

When Gothic night o'erwhelmM the chcarful dky,^ 

And fculptare, painting;, all negled^ed lay,' 

And furious man, creatiod*8 favage lord, 

Knew but the hunter's fpea^r, the murderer's i!word ; 

Our fofter fcx tmbofsM the broider'd vcft , 

In fioweiy robe the blooming hero dreft ; 

Or rangM in tap*ftry*8 glowing colours bright 

The mimic crells, and long embattled fight. 

Now learning's better fun-beam (hooc anewy 

And Gothic horrors gloomy night withdrew | 

^gain Prometheus wakM the fenfelefs clay, 

prace, beauty, order leaped to fecond day. • ' 

^oft did the manly arts its influence feel. 

The pencil chas'd the houfewife's humbler ftcel ;'. 

Rent was the aged tap'ftry from the wail, 

£xQlting genius gloried in its fall ; * . *" " . 

To monftrous (hapes, and hideous fornas uncouth^' 

Succeeded nature fair, angelic truth. 

The artift, man,, awoke the. yidtof 's lay,* 

And women's labour; crumbled in decay, . , 

Then L1NWOO0 rofii, infpir'd at once to give 

The matchlefs grace that bids the picture live ; 

With the bold air, the lovely lafting die. 

That fills at once and charms t^e wondering eye.' 

Hail ! better Amazon^ to thee belong 

The critic's plaudits and the poet's foog. 

To thee may fame no barren laurels bring. 

But ^uwery wreaths that bad each riibg fpringf. ^ 

.;L. a: 
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NO profeffion has afforded better opportunity for the 

6xercife of great talent, dnd none has rewarded it with 

F f a higher 
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f^igher honours or higher emolument than that of the 
Jaw. It is a profeiCon alfo i»hich has this peculiar ad- 
vantage, that it offers encouragement to that fort of (kill » 
which is within the reach of moderate abilities^ but 
which is only acquired by long habits of diligent re* 
fearch and patient affiduity. 

The fubjeS of the following memoir has been gra* 
dually elevated to one of the higheft offices of his pro* 
feflion. No man ever fet out with fewer advantages^ 
derived from nature, or fortune, or connexion. He was 
born at Greddington, in Flintfliire, in which country his 
father redded on his eflate, and filled the office of juftice 
of the peace. Mr. Kenyon was educated at Ruthin, in 
Denbighfliire, and at a very early age was removed by 
^hoioe of his parents, in order to be placed in the office 
of Mr. Tomlinfon, an eminent attorney at Nantwich, in 
Cheftiire^ as an articled clerk. 

At the expiration of his articles, Mr. Tomlinfon died, 
und as it was intended that Mr. Kenyon (hould have car- 
ried on the praSice in conjundion with that gentleman, 
au impoitant change took place in the deftination of his 
life. Deterifiined to adventure on the wider fpace of ex« 
crtjon, which the profeflion of a Coifnfel allotted to him, 
he entered at Linedn's Inn in Trinity Teriti, 1754, and 
Was called to the bar in Hilary Term, 1761* 

During the firft years of his profeflion, Mr. Kenyon's 
Advancement was flow. It was probably retarded by thofe 
canfes, which muft always operate agarnft profeflTipnal 
men, who are not pufbed into notiee by the exertions 
and recommendations of flrong and powerful connexions^ 
And it would be no derogation from the talents of Mr.Ken« 
yon, if it were remarked, that be was not fitted by the pecu- 
liar powers of his mind, and the appropriate cbarader of 
%i$ gcnttjs, to make aq impreffioi^ at firft in any re- 

fpeft 
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fp^St adequate to the rolidity and depth of his judg^ 
ment. The department of the fcience on which he has 
been moft intenfely occupied, has been that of convey- 
ancing ; a line of the profeffion, which peculiarly de* 
mands habhs of precife and patient induftry, rather than 
iTplendid exertions of talent. 

But the merit of Mr. Kenyon, as a found lawyer, and 
an induflrious praSitioner, were by no means overlook- 
ed. He rofe into praSice gradually, but his footing was 
fure and ftrong. The greater part of his bufinefs was 
what i^ (pailed phamber bufmefs ; that of giving opinions 
on cafes fubmitted to his judgment, and of drawing con* 
veyances, and bills in equity. In this branch of the pro- 
feffion, he arrived at very confiderable eminence, and no 
legal opinion carried with it niore weight and autho- 
rity than that of Mr. Kenyon, 

About this time he contraSed an intimacy with Mr« 
Thurlow, afterwards % Lord Chancellor of Great Bri- 
tain, a circumftance to which fome have attributed 
liis rife at the Chancery bar ; but it is furely more pro* 
bable, that he enfured his fuccefs by his own talents 
and application. In the Court of Chancery his pradice 
was very cKtenfive and lucrative; and he had already 
acquired a very large fortune by his buflnefs in that court, 
when, in the year 1782, he was appointed attorney- 
general, and chief juftice of Chefter. In bis promo- 
tion to the attorney-generalfliip, Mr. Kenyon is a (Ifi- 
gular inftance of the acquifition of that honour, with-i 
out ferving the intermediate ofBce of folicitor-general* 

About this period, he was brought into Parliament, and 
in the memorable debates on Mr. Fox's coalition took a 
very zealous and animated part againft that unfortunate 
meafure. As a political charafiier he was expofed to 
fiiryrij^al merriment ia tjb^ £icetiofis griticirms of 
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the Rolliad, prefixed to which there is a yejry admir^ 
ble likenefs of Sir Lloyd Kenyon, as mafter of the Rolle* 
To this latter office he was appointed in the year 1784 
a place of confiderable rank and honou]r in the profefli- 
on^ but by no means equal in emolument to the lucrative 
income he derived from his profeiJional exertions. 
"In this fituatioD he remained till 1788, when the ve- 
nerable Earl of Mansfield refigned his feat on the bench, 
to the great regret of the bar and the country, after hav^ 
ing prefided fo rpany years in the Court of King's Bench, 
with a dignity and ^rmnefs fo highly honourable to his ^ 
judicial charader. It is faid that this great man main-: 
tained a flruggle with his. increafing infiripitjes^ and kept 
his fituation, notwithflanding the weaknefs of his .health, 
for the purpofe of procuring hisvacant feat for a judge 
to whom he was perfonally attached bv long habits of 
friendfliip. Sir Lloyd Kenyon, however, received thii 
jgreat diitindion on the refignation of Lord Mansfield^ 
knd was at the fame time honoured with a peerage. 

Since bis promotion to the chief jufticefliip pf Eng* 
land, his lordChip has exhibited a more cpnrpicuous part 
on the theatre of public life. A funSion of fuch ex- 
tenfive influence, and and occupying fo yaft a fpace in 
the eyes of mankind, n^ceffarily expofes the charaScr, 
and the conduS of thofe who exercife them, to much 
fcrutiny and animadverfion. He who is placed at the 
head of thefirft criminal apd civil judicature oiFthe coun- 
, try, in which the moft momentous controverfies of jaw 
are decided, «nd the moft fplemn queftions of property ad- 
jufted, muft be clothed with more than human perfec* 
tion, to efcape cenfure and imputation. But concern- 
ing the integrity of Lord Kenyon, no difpute eyer€;a« 
tered into the mind of any one, who has been at all- 
converfant with the bufinefs of our courts of jufRcc. 
' '- ' - ' '■"■ ■ ■ "' ^^'^ Theic 
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There is however an cxcefs of zeal in morals as well as m 
religion, which may occafionally betr^ the beil and the 
wifcft men into intemperance and vehehience of fcxprefTi- 
on. Perhaps the noble judge is too frequently curried 
away by this generous cnthufiafra But inuch ought ic oe 
indulged to feeling when it is on the fide of virtue ; and 
that is a cold auftere philofophy which would rcftrain 
the fenfibiliries of an honed mind, when they are em-^ 
ployed in the fervice of good morals ^nd religion. 

In exhibiting an impartial char ider of Lord Keu- 
yon, it is impoffible not to advert to the quicknefs aud r 
irratability pf his' temper, which have been frequeutlyr 
objeded to him. Thefe lunqueAionably are -not judi-* 
cial qualities. Succeeding jto' a man fo remarkable 
for the mildnefs 'and tirbanity jof his manner, h is not 
extraordinary, that too much anihiadverfton fhoulfi havft. 
been exercifed on the temper of the noble judge. The 
want of courteoufiicfs is more pcciiliarJy. noticed iq a 
fKuation of fucfh high rank and fuch honourable eftima-^ 
tion. Yet we believe it to be in ^ great meafure » 
habit arifing from a conftitutional irritability, wliich 
has been frequently found to baffle all the vigilancd 
and all the efforts thlat have been made to fubilue it# 
But rC cannot be diflembled, that there is nothing mor© 
direSIy derogatory to ' the dignity of the judicial cha-i 
raflier, than the exhibition of fretful and choleric dif, 
pofitions. 

If the name of Lord Kenyon defcends to poftcrity, 
it will defcend with the praifes of all good men, for 
his 'firm and preferving exertiohs, to keep the chan^ 
n els of law clear and unpolluted by low • and fordid 
praftices. Over the atfornies of his Court, he has ex- 
j?rcifed a vigilant and falutary authority, of which- tho 

utility 
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Utility has bsen already very extenfi^rely experienced. 
No profeflion contains within it more honourable anj 
upright pradifers ; none has aflforded greater encourage- 
pent to low and defperate adventurers. Thefe ar# 
evils infeparable from the profeifion ; but it is the duty 
ct thofe intruded with the adminiftration oL the lawf 
^o preferve their purity and foundnefs, as far as hu- 
fnan caution and vigildnce can be ejLtended. Thoft 
low pettyfi^gers in law, the profeflTors of mean quib-^ 
jbles and defpicable evafions, have CQntributed to bring 
law itfelf into difhonourable eftimiatipnf among thofe, 
who ffoni thefe partial abufes, are led into upjufl jn*^ 
ferences againft the fyfiem itfelf. But it pught to be 
xemefnbered, th^t, by the ordinary difpcnfdtioqs of pro- 
vidence, great evils grow up with great benefits; an4 
that the worft and moft peftilential evils are engen- 
dered io the heat and luxurifince of the greateft 9^ 
our blefling$. ' 

Nor caa it be forgotten, in a review of the publiQ 
charaAer of Lord Kenyon, that he has tno& efiedually 
▼indicated the fraufe of virtue aad morality, in thofQ 
trials of i^dultery, which at different times, have comcf 
Ibefore him.' He has expreOec) a virtuous indignation 
in lenm at oqqe imprefliye apd appropriate. ]^eithei! 
rank, per weakh* nor ftation, are prote^ed from the 
]uft animadyerfion they incur in thefe loathfome an(| 
deteftabie tranfadions ; and under his Lprdfhip's direc- 
tions, the moft exemplary damages have been award- 
ed to plaintiff, in thofe c^fe§ which have appcar- 
^ed under many cirpum(lances of aggravation. JHig 
Lordihip h^, in this refpedt, done much towards . 
the reftraint of this faftiionable fmd prevailing P^ofl^r 
gacy. Yet much remains to be dphe, m^ the cfficacji 
pf the law copcerning adpltery as it now ftands, 1^ 

neceflarilv 
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^eeflarily very limited and imperfeft. If adultery be 
90 ofTence againd good morals^ if the invafion of th« 
marriage bed he a crime defer ving pf qivii denunci^ 
atjon, a law whith merely operates as drpecuniary per 
jialty rauft be ineffeSual to its reftraint and extirpa- 
tion. Civil, punifliment ought to be adjuAed tp the 
magnitude of the crinfie ; and if this be an offence of 
high cnorpiity, there is furely fome palpable defcft iu 
pur jurifprudence, which confiders it only as a civil 
trefpafs^ for w^i^-^ a defendant is to flaak^ ^ pecuniae 
xy ,compepfatioij. 

Another feature of Lord Kenyon's magifterjal jpha- 
^afler is bp difcerned in the fcvcrijty vith which he 
has admjniftered the juftice pf the land, on the pejr* 
nicious tribe of gamblers who hgye fpr fome year$ 
ipfefted this metropolis. This has proved a difficull 
but not impradicable undertaking ; the yice having im^ 
perceptibly fainted the morajs of the people in every 
condition of life ; a vicc^ however^ by no means na- 
tural to Englilhmen^ but the fruit of thpfe foreign im-r 
portation;{, y^hich| with the manners ^nd luxuries^ have 
introduced the follies and profligacy of o(her pouih* 
tries^ 

It were impoffible to give fi minute account of Lord 
I^enyon's public life^ which would be the hifio^y of 
^hat has been tranfa&ed jn the Court of King's Bench 
for nearly thefe laft ten ypar$. Of hia decilions, foe 
the mod part, the fairnefs and foundnofs are undifputed* 
f hpfe are his beft judgments, in which cafes of real 
property are determined ; and they abound with a|l 
t[ie learning and ingenuity which m communicated by 
long praaice, and fhc Ipng efcrcifc of hit mind oi| 
j^^fc fubje^. 
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1 he ftyle of Lord Ken\on is chiefly technical, con* 
fifliiig of phiafcs and words derived from a long courfc; 
of legal readwig. In the ufc of langua^v^ he is very' 
un(kilful ; he fomctimes clothws throng u'vras in energe- 
tic di<3ion ; but his llrength of cxpr^ :'': n is never fof- 
tened by grace or elegance. In hi.< fertences, he is 
quaint, and afFeSed ; having acquired from intercourfes 
with books of legal difquiliiion, ihe ftirr and unbending 
formality of the wrirero on law, nonl* of whom, except 
Lord Bacon and Sir William Blackftonc had any (kill 
iii the art of compofition. N»»r is this apparent qnaint- 
ncfs relieved by his. newfy acqiii.ed habit of thrufting 
Latin quotations into his fpecches, without duly confi- 
dering how far they illaftrate or apply to the fubjeflb' 
on which he is difcourfing, and by means of which his 
diSion is fometimes ludicroufl) pjeballed, and iricongrUr 
ous. For thefe defers, an imperfe^ or irregular edii- 
cation will account.' But it is eafy, notwithftariding, 
to obferve in the fpeeches of Lord Ken yon, the opera- ^ 
tions of a ftrong iindcrft^^di"g> illuminated by clear 
and diftinS perceptions. '' - 

Delicacy forbids us to fay much concerning the pp* 
litical* chara'Scr of the inoMe Lord. It >^ould have 
contributed ttidre to the genuine aiid duVable rieputar 
tion of his Ldrdfhip, if he had pn no occafion exhrbitcd^* 
iii his judicial ftation, a mind heiated and exafperate^ 
by the politics of the day. It is a refleSfon, which 
ought to be imprefled on the minds of all in high an4 
elevated ranft', Chat the fame which is acquirecj |jy ^ 
fubferviencc to the intrigue or paflions of (betimes, is 
fugitive and preca.ious; that the inftrument of a- par- 
ty is foon forgotten, and the very memorial of his namer 
fooiv buried in oblivion. But he who, in the difcharge 
of his duties to his country, hold^ a fteady courfe 
betwixt the contending fa^ions, neither tempted by 

th<^ 
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the hope of profeflional preferment, nor terrified by the 
menaces of minifterial haired, has fecured a reputation, 
which IS beyond the reach of poHtical caprice, or perfonal 
malice. 

His Lordfliip is 'much eftcemed in private life * He 
married, in 1773, his coufin Mary, daughter of George 
Kenyon, Ffq. of Peele, in Lancafhire, by whom h« 
has three fons, Lloyd, George, and Thomas. 

" ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ' ' • X. 
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THE profpeSs of Mr. Haftings, in the early part qf 
his life, were not very fiivourabie. Although defcendeci 
from an ancitnt family that formerly held confiderable 
landed pofleflioris, hi? more immediate ancedors were not 
in affluent circufnflances. His father, who^was a clergy* 
manj^ and enjoyed a benefice at Churchill, a village near 
Daylesford, in Worcefterlhire, -f- feems to have left him 
y^ithout fortune ; for the expence a^ wejl as the care of his 
education devolved on an pncle, Mr. Howard HaAings^ 
who fent him to Weftminfter fchopl^ on whoffe death 
he was thrown entirely on the benevolence of ft|;angers,^ 
Po£lx)r Nichols, the head matter of Weftminfter^ hav- 
ing 

* He Js perhaps one of the moft temperate and regular men of hh rank 
cf^theprefent time. He riics hy -fix in the morning, and retires to reft, 
except when engaged in public bufinefs, by ten in the evening. He reldom 
drinks wine or fpirits, is always pnnaual in his attendance at divine letvicc, 
and- io his family and among hisrelaliveg is greatly relpeded and beloved. 
His benevolent attention to the numerous oiftrcfTed and injured perfoh*, 
who apply to him for legal: advice, is ao amiable (rait of htachara^^ 
^'••icb rannot be too much known. 

f Vide the Memoirs wf Mr. Greaves io the early part of the volume. 
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ing gencroufly offered to furnifh money to complete hf* 
tducarion at Oxford, where he then was, and Mn 
Crefwicjk, an India Diredor and executor to his uncle^ 
propofing to /end him to Bengal wiih a writer^s ap- 
pointment. Whatever Mr. Haftings* pecuniary cijr- 
cumftances were at this period, the offer x)f Dr. Ni- 
chols is a Arong prefumption in behalf of his talents 
and charader as a youth ; and the philofopher may be 
fillowied to lament that he did not prefer a continuance 
at college, where there was a chance of his becoming a 
benefaSor to human nature^ through the medium of 
literary employments. 

Mr. Hafting5 accepted of the- India Direftor's offer; 
and, failing from England in the winter of 1 749, arrived 
at Calcutta in the enfuing fummer. The education of 
Mr. Haftings for publip life may be properly dated from 
this period. Mr. Haftings fays of himfelf, in his defence 
during the impeachment, " With the year 1750, I en^ 
tered the fcrvice of the Eaft India Company ; and from 
ihat fervice I have derived all ray official habits, all the 
knowledge which I poflefs, and a(i the principles which 
were to regulate my conduS in it.'' This fchool, it 
muft be confeffed, is not very fit to produce a mind erf" 
comprehenfivc philanthropy. An able agent for a trading 
company, or a ikillful tafk-mafter of provinces fubjuga* 
ted to a foreign yoke, it might well prepare; bat it 
feems to poffefs no circumftances that in their nature 
could go beyond thofe objeds. Whatever were its ca* 
pacities, Mr. Haftings was fairly provided to avaiil hini* 
felf of them all. He was acute, obferving, and enl^r* 
prifing ^ and he foon was placed in the midft of affairs^ 
with great exterior advantages. He was at firft attached 
to one of the fadories in Bengal; from which he was 
iwrx f«nt on bufinefs into the interior parts of th^t pro- 
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virtcc, whete to ftovelty of fcene were added opportunity' 
for ftudy, and various interefting motives for enquiry. 
Mr. Haftings was not accuftomed to throw away any 
means of improvement. He applied himfelf afliduoufly 
to the ftudy of the Perfian language ; to the general cul- 
tivation of his talents ; and to a minute obfervatioii of 
the circumftanccs and nature of the Englifli eftabliih- 
ments in India. 

In 1756, Surajah Doulah, having made himfelf mafler 
of Calcutta, iffued orders for the feiLing of all the Englifti 
in Bengal, and Mr. Haftings was one of thofe who were 
carried prifoners to Moorfliadabad, that tyrant's capiial. 

' Even at that court, Mr. Haftings had already acquired 
proteftors. He received many marks of favour ; and 
ivas permitted to refide at the Dutch faftory of Calca- 
pore. When Colonel Cliv^ (afterwards Lord Clive) 
retook Calcutta, Mr. Haftings ferved as a volunteer in 
his army, and was prefent at the night attadk of the Na- 
bob's camp. 

On the reftoration of the company's affairs by Colonel 
Clivc, Mr. Haftings returned vto his divil employments; 
and when Surajah Doulah was depofed, Mr. Haftings 
was appointed the Englifti minifterat the court of his fuc- 
ceflbr. In that poft he recommended himfelf to further 
notice; and, in 1761, was made a member of the go- 
vernment of Bengal. He returned -to England about four • 
years after this laft appointment ; but haviiig brought 
with him only part of his acquifitions, and his remittances 
of the remainder in fome manner failing, he endea- 
voured to make intereft to return to India; and it is a 
curious fad, that this man who afterwg^rds became all 
powerful with the company, could not at that time ob- 
tain fuch a perroiflion. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Haftings now lived in England, cull i vainer lite- 
rature, and enjoying the fociety uf men uf gei^iusf 
among whom were the great Lord Mansfield ano Dr» 
Samuel johnfon * In 1766, the year after his return,: 
he made a propofuio.'i to eftablidi a profeiToffhip of the 
Perfian^ language at Oxford, with a view; among other 
motives, to his obtaining the emoluments of that Atua* 
tion, in aid of his own income, which is faid to have 
been very narrow ; but a furprifing revolution Was pre- 
paring in his fortunes. In the winter of the fame jrear,' 
Mr. Haftings being examined at the bar of the houfe of 
commons, during an enquiry into the affairs of the com* 
pany, attrafted general notice. And in 1767, he wa»* 
appointed a member of the courKil of Madras r with z 
provifion that he was to fucceed to the government df 
that prefidency. Mr. Haftings remained in that (itu^- 
lion till I 771, when the company appointed him gover- 
nor of Bengal. In 1773, he was named governor genei!> 
ral of Bengal for five years, under the authority of air 
a<a of parliament. In i77&, he was continued for on^' 
year more.; in I779, again for one year; ht 17S1, for 
ten years ; and in 1 784, his appointment was confirmed' 
by the aft of parliament that formed the prefent govern- 
ment of ndia. In 1785, however, he returned to £x^- 
Jand, having been at the head of the governmetlt of Ben- 
gal more than thiiteen years, and poflefling, during that 

timey 

* Three letters to K'm from the DoAor haye been prefcrved ty wf.' 
Beiwcll ; who, rpc-ikiiig t-f the cohdercenfion with which Mr. Hafttng^ 
\ coniiiMiiicatcd to him thclc letters, delineates the following ftjort iketch of 
his charaftci : " Warren Haftings, a man whole regard rcfledls dignity 
even upon Johnfon ; a man, the extent of whole abilities was equal to thit* 
of his power; nnd who, by thole who are fortunate enough to know him^irt 
private lii'e, is admired lor his literature and tafte, and beloved for the can- 
diur, nioderaiion, and inlldnefs, of his chara6ler. Were I capable of 
paying a fuitable tribute of admiration to him, 1 (hould certainly not with- 
hold it at a moment when it is not poffiblc that 1 fhouldbe fnfpcfted of be« , 
ing an interclled flatterer. But how weak would be OJy voicc,^ after thH 
of millions whom he govcraed**^ 
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time, abfolute power over an extent of territory as large 
and as populous as all the nations of Europe united 1 
, It i« impoiTible for any man of integrity hartily to 
touch the fceries of Mr. Haftings' intercftmg and fplen- 
did government in India, without apprehenfion and un- 
cafmefs. . To fcreen the public delinquent, is among the 
greateft of public crimes; and to traduce the characler 
of indivi,duals is the blackeft of private wrongs : but to 
ihun both of thefe miftakes, would demand- a quantity 
of time, and a laborioufnefs of invt /ligation that is not 
to be expeSed in a work of this kind. It is, perhaps, 
the juft mean to decline the difcuiTion here of the mo- 
ral ^:haraQcr of Mr. Haftings's goveriiment, and to fur- 
niflia mere iketch of the prominent events. 

The government of Bengal, with Mr, Haftings at its 
head, \vas vefted, in i 772, with almoft unlimited ,pow- 
crs. It had been the euftom, from the time the com- 
pany acquired the fovereignty of that immenfe province, 
in "1765, to intruft the departments of^he revenues, 
•and of judicial proceedings to miuifters, natives of the 
country. The annual revenues were a million below 
the fum they were calculated to produce. Mr. Haliings 
.cfFeSed a great revolution. He changed the whole face 
tof the interior adminiftration in the departments of 
finance and judicature. He had fcarcely time to breathe 
from thefe operations, when war broke out with France, 
^nd the Englifh territories in /India were at once preflcd 
by a great forpe from Europe, and the principal natives 
powers of the country. In the midft of thefe difficul- 
ties Mr. Haftings had to contend a Jong time with a 
powerful oppofition in his own council. In defiance of 
' fo many untoward circumftances, the company's affairs 
wore a better afpcS. Their annual revenue was in- 
.creafed from three to five millions. Their enemies amonp: 
the native Princes we^c deftroyed or won to their ^Ifi- 
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aace— ^and ffidfa had cwcn faocHmg to dKcr to TnrkSi 
tofrardf the ad^ftmcnt of peace for En^awL Nodnn^ 
of ad this can be dcnkd. Perhaps nader the mixed fff- 
fem <»f trade and coinpctt thst bchmp to the Eaglifli 
po(&fli<m» in India^ no man could bare done more thaai 
Mr. Haftfii^ did for his empfojers. But then, it b ftflf 
to be aiked— what was the prjcc foffering hamaoi^ g'^er 
for a trading company's iiicreale of rerenoey sid acqm- 
firions trf" territory ? 

Dorine Mr« Haflines^ adminiflfatio^, the aflUrs of the 
company and the condod of their fcnrants in India wefe^ 
the fubjefis of Tarions difcnffions and protee<fings ib tb^ 
houfe of commons. Twice a TOte pa&d for the recstf 
of Mr. Haftinjs, On one of thefe occalfoosy tht hoafer 
came to that refolation on the folfowing motioa €£ Mr. 
Dunda;, at prefent one of his Majefty*s principal (ecreta^ 
ries of (bte. 

*' That Wafren Hafting$, Efq. gorerno^^gefien^ of 
Befi^al^ and Witliam Hornby, Efq. prdufent of tte 
council at Bombay, having, in fandry inftances, a£fce^ 
in a manner repugnant ro the honor and policy of tfab 
nation, and thereby brought great cdamities^ on India/ 
and enormofis expences on the Eaft India Company, it 
is the duty of the diredors of thcf faid company to pur* 
flic all legal and eficdual meani for the removal of the 
faid governor-general and prelident from their refpefiivof 
offices, and to recall them to Great Britain.'" 

In confcquence of thefe votes, the dire^or^ eaihe id 
correfpondent refolutions ; but their roeafores were de* 
feated by fubfequcnt refolutions of the proprietors, this 
majority of whom were bent on continuing Mr. Had- 
ings in his employment. 

On the 20th of June, 1785, the day of Mrf 
Haftings' arrival in England, Mr. Burke gave no-^ 
tiee of bia intention to move an impeactuneat of hint 

in 
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in the cnfuing feffion. On the 4th of April, 1785, Mr. ' 
Burke exhibited twenty articles of impeachment againft Mr.* 
Haftings, to which he afterwards added two more:* hxxi^ 
it was not till April ioth> 1787, that the impeachment was 
voted ; it was then carried without a diviiion. The follow- 

* The twenty-two articles* occupy an o€bivo volume of 460 clofely print- 
ed pages ; the following are their fubftance : 

I. With grofs injufHce, cruelty, and* treachery againft the faith of nations, 
in hiring Britifh ibldiers for ithe purpofe of extirpativg the innocent and 
helplefs people who inhabited the Rohillas. 

II. With ufmg the authority delegated to him through the Eaft India 
Company, for treating the King Shaw Allum, Emperor of Indodan, or^ 
otherwife the Great Mogul, with the greateft cruelty, in bereaving hiai of 
confiderable territory, and withholding forcibly that tribute of z6 lacks of 
rupees, which the company engaged to pay as an annual tribute or compen- 
fation for their holding in his name the Duannee of the rich and valu^^blc pro- 
vinces of Bengal, and Bahar, and OrifIa# 

III. With variopi inftances of extortion, and other deeds of mal»admi- 
Tiiftration againft the Rajah of Benares. This article confifted of three dif- 
ferent parts, in each of which Mr. Haftings was charged with the moft wan- 
ton oppre.inon And cruelties.— He gave in papers concerning the rights of the 
Rajah, his expulfion, and the fundry revolutions which have been ef!e(f\ed 
by the Britifh influence imder the controul of the late governor-general in 
that zemindary* 

IV. The numerous and infupportablehardniipsto which the royal family 
ef Oudeliad been reduced, in coniequence of their connexion with the fu- . 
preme council. 

V. With having, by no lefs th^n fix revolutions, brought the fertile and 
beautiful provinces of Farruckabad to a (late of the moft deplorable ruin. 

. VI. With impoverishing and depopulating the whole country of Oude 
and rendering that counify, which was once a garden, an uninhabited defart. 

VII. With a wanton, an unjuft, and pernicious exercife of his powers, 
and the great fituation of truft which he occupied in India, in overturning 
the ancient eAablilhments of the!countiy, and extending an undue influ- 
ence by conniving at extravagant contra^s, and appointing inordinate falarles. 

VIII. With receiving money againft the orders of the company, the aft 
of parliament, and his ovffi facred engagements; and applying that money 
to purpofes totally improper and unauthorifed. 

IX. With liaving refigned by proxy for the obvious purpofe of retaining 
his fituation, and denying the deed in perfon, in direft oppofition to all thofe 
powers under which he adted. 

X. Accufes him of treachery to MuzuflTer Jung, who. had been placed 
under his guardianlhip. 

XI* Charges him with enormot^s extravagance and bribery in various con* 
traQiS, with a view to enrich his dependants and favorites. 

Thefe are the principal; the other eleven are chiefly conneftcd with, and 
dependant i}pou the foregoing. 

1799 — 1800. Gg ing 
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ing was the committee appointed to manage the profecu- 
tion, in the name of the commons : 
^ Right Hon. Edmund Burke ; Right Hon. C. J. Fox ; 
R. B. Sheridan, Efq ; Right Hon. T. Pelham ; Right Hon. 
W. Wyndhamj Sir Gilbert EUiott, St.; Charles Grey, 
Efq.; William Adam, Efq.; Sir John Anftruther ; M. A. 
Taylor, Efq. ; Lord Vifcount Maitland ; Dudley Long, 
Efq. ; General J. Burgoyn« ; Hon. George A. North ; 
Hon. Andrew St. John ; Hon. A. Fitzherbert ; Colonel 
Fitzpatrick ; John Courtenay, Efq ; A. Rogers ; Sir James 
Erfkine. 

On the 13th February, 1788, the trial commenced in 
Weflminfter-hall ; and seven tears afterwards, on the 
23d of April, 1795, judgment was pronounced by the 
Lords on the charges, moft of them feverally, and Mr. 
Hallings was acquitted of them alK"^ 

The unprecedented duration of the trial, was an evil, 
wherever the fault lay, of an enormous extent, both as it 
bore upon the public and Mr. Haftings, but it was more cf- 
pecially grievous to the latter. The expences to the public 
of this trial amounted to more than ioo,oool. ; and Mr. 
Hadings' law expences to more than 6o,oool. In confide- 
ration of the latter, and of his fervices, the Eaft India 
Company voted him an annual penfion of 400I. for twenty- 
eight years and a half, amounting to 114,0001. of whicb 
the company gave him 42,0001. in advance, and lent him 
bicfide 50,000!. And it is juft to obferve, that the company 
took other meafures to declare their belief of his innocence. 

Mr. 

♦ Twenty-nine were the greatcft number of peers who voted on this 
occafion. On the firft articJe of the impeachment twenty-three voted aot 
5-/////J, and fix gtirlty. On two of the articles the vote of «•/ gv'ilty was una- 
nimous. The Lord Chancellor pronounced the judgment in the following 
words, " Warren Haflings, Efq. I am to acquaint yon that yo« are 
*« ACQUITTED cf the ARTICLES of IMPEACHMENT, &c. exhibited 
" againft you by the Houfe of CommonSi for High Crimes and Mifdemea- 
<* nors, and all things contained therein, and yau are difcharged, paying 
** your fees." 
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Mr. Haftings is (aid to be a good archite£k and engineer. 
His literary attainments are certainly very extraordinary for 
a man who pafled more than thirty-three years of his life 
in adive fcenes of bufinefs in fuch a fervice as that of the 
Eaft India Company, and' who entered their fervice before 
he was feventeen. Mr. Haftings is now in the ^6th year 
of his age. 

We Ihall conclude this memoir with the following elegant 
fpecimen of Mr. Haftings' poetical powers. It is a rare in- 
ftance that a man unites in his owh perfon, varioiss talents, 
in fo great a degree of excellence. This beautiful Imitation 
of the Otium Divos of Horace, is faid to have been writ- 
ten while on his pafTageto England, in 1785. 

For eafe the harraficd feaanan prays. 
When equino^ial tempefti raife 

The Cape's furrouiiding wave ; 
When hanging o'er the reef he hcan 
The cracking ma ft, and fees or fears. 

Beneath, his wat'ry grave. 
For cafe the flow Mahratta fpoils. 
And hardier Scik erratic toils. 

While both their cafe forego ; 
For eafe^ which neither gold can buy. 
Nor robes, nor gems, which oft bely 

The cover'd heart, beftow. 
For neither gold nor gems combin'd 
Can heal the (bul or fuffering mind. 

Lo ! where their owner lies : 
Perch'd on his couch Diilemper breatbesy 
And Care^ like fmoke, in turbid wreaths. 

Round the gay ceiling flies. 
He who enjoys, nor covets more. 
The lands his father held before, 

Is of true blifs poflcffM ; 
Let but his mind unfettered tread, 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead. 

And wife, as well at bkft. 
Nor fears his peace of mind annoy. 
Left printed lines his fame deftroy. 

Which labored years have won ; 
Nor pack'd Coromictees break his reft, 
Nor avarice fends him forth in queft 



Of climes beneath the Sun, 



Short 
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Short it oar fpan ; then why engage 
Id fchcmet for which man's trai^cnt age 

Wat ne'er by ^e dcfign'd ? 
Why flight the giftt of Nature's hand ? 
What wanderer from hit native land 

E'er left himfelf behind ? 
The reftlelt thought and wayward will. 
And difcontent, attend him (Lilly 

Nor quit him while he lives ; 
At fea. Care follows in the wind ; 
At land, it mountt the pad behind. 

Or with the pod-boy drives. 
He who would happy live to-day, 
Muft laugh the prefent ills away. 

Nor think of woes to come ; 
For come they will, or foon or late. 
Since mix'd at bed is man's eilate. 

By Heav'n's eternal doom. 
To ripen'd age Clive liv'd rcnown'd. 
With lacks enrich'd, with honours crown'd. 

His valour's welleam'd meed* 
Too long, alas ! he livM to hate 
His envied lot, and died too late. 

From life's oppreflion freed. 
An early death was Elliott's doom ; 
I faw his opening virtues bloom. 

And manly fenfe mifold, 
Too foon to fade. I bade the ftone 
Record his name, 'midft hordes unknown. 

Unknowing what it told. 
To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give, 
I wi(h they may, in health to live. 

Herds, flocks, and fruitful fields ; 
Thy vacant hours in mirth to fhine ; 
With thefe the Mufe, already thine. 

Her prefent bounty yields. 
For me, O Shore, I only claim. 
To merit, not to feek for, fame. 

The good and juft to pleafe ; 
A date above the fear of want, 
Domeftic love. Heaven's choiceft grant, 

Health, leifure, peace, and eafe. 
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